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THIS  account  of  the  lives  of  my  parents  was  written  in  1916,  and 
ends  with  the  death  of  my  mother,  Mary  Pennock  Sellers,  who 
died  September  3,  1905.    She  left  two  surviving  children,  my  sis- 
ter, Annabella  Sellers,  and  myself.   My  sister  died  March  4,  1926. 

Since  1916  great  changes  have  taken  place  in  the  old  Sellers  neigh- 
borhood in  Upper  Darby. 

Most  of  the  Sellers'  homes  have  given  place  to  the  advancing  city. 
"Wild  Orchard,"  "Millbank,"  built  by  Nathan  Sellers  in  1817,  and 
"Springton"  were  torn  down  in  1927.  "Wayside,"  on  the  left  of  the 
West  Chester  Pike  at  the  foot  of  the  Black  Horse  hill,  and  "Ledgely" 
at  the  top  of  the  hill,  across  from  the  old  "Howard  House,"  have  been 
demolished.  The  "Howard  House,"  the  well  known  temperance  hotel 
for  many  years,  is  now  the  "Pennock  Apartments."  "Hoodland,"  built 
by  John  Sellers,  2d,  in  1823,  still  stands,  but  "the  orchard,"  "the  meadow" 
and  "deep  tangled  wild  wood"  to  the  south  are  filled  with  many  homes. 

The  old  "Millbourne  Mills"  at  63rd  and  Market  Streets  have  dis- 
appeared, and  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  have  erected  a  large  building  on 
its  site.  The  old  "Millbourne"  homestead  near  it  still  stands  and  is 
probably  used  for  a  home  of  the  caretaker  of  the  store.  The  more 
modern  "Millbourne"  (built  in  or  near  1858)  still  stands,  now  in 
Millbourne  borough. 

"Hillside,"  built  by  David  Sellers  in  1852,  has  been  enlarged  and 
stands  on  the  old  site. 

"Fernbrooke,"  built  by  Samuel  Sellers  in  1864,  remains  in  its 
original  shape. 

"Brookfield,"  bought  by  David  Sellers  in  1865,  improved  by  him, 
and  named  by  him,  still  retains  the  name  and  outside  setting  which  he 
gave  it. 

"The  Union  Hall,"  built  by  "The  Union  Hall  Association,"  still 
stands  opposite  Friends  Southwestern  Burial  Ground  on  Powell  Lane. 

"Bywood,"  an  old  fashioned  house  on  the  north  side  of  Garrett 
Road  (a  name  given  by  David  Sellers  about  1865)  was  destroyed 
prior  to  1916,  but  the  name  still  clings  to  the  neighborhood. 

"Sellers  Hall,"  the  homestead  of  Samuel  Sellers  I,  who  settled 
there  in  1681  or  1682,  now  overlooks  Walnut  Street,  in  place  of  the 
beautiful  meadow  to  the  south. 

By  the  Sixty-ninth  Street  Terminal,  the  traffic  is  as  great,  if  not 
greater  than  the  busiest  corner  in  Philadelphia. 
60  South  State  Road,  Sarah  Pennock  Sellers. 

Upper  Darby,  Pennsylvania, 
1928. 
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DAVID   SELLERS 

DAVID  SELLERS,  born  July  5,  1816,  in  Mulberry  Court,  near 
Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  was  the  son  of  James  and  Elizabeth 
(Cadwalader)  Sellers,  and  grandson  of  David  and  Rachel 
(Coleman)  Sellers.  His  grandfather  died  December  the  19th,  1813, 
leaving  a  family  of  six  children,  two  sons  and  four  daughters,  having 
lost  two  sons  named  David,  the  first  about  five  years  of  age,  in  1795, 
the  second  near  ten  years  of  age,  in  1812. 

The  little  grandson  named  David  grew  very  near  to  his  grand- 
mother, Rachel  (Coleman)  Sellers,  who  lived  at  the  south-west  corner 
of  Sixth  Street  and  Mulberry  Court.  Among  other  favors  she  be- 
stowed on  him  the  first  bureau  he  ever  owned.  In  Mulberry  Court 
at  that  time  resided  the  best  Quaker  families  of  Philadelphia,  and  hard 
as  it  is  now  to  believe,  the  court  was  then  a  rural  resting  place.  The 
entrance  was  from  Sixth  Street,  the  retreat  running  about  two-thirds  of 
the  distance  to  Seventh. 

David's  parents  lived  at  the  head  of  the  court  in  a  double  house 
with  old-fashioned  door  having  an  upper  and  a  lower  section.  When 
they  moved  to  this  house  they  were  told  it  was  haunted,  and  they  soon 
heard  curious  sounds.  James  Sellers  listened  closely  and  discovered  the 
ghostly  noises  were  caused  by  the  stamping  of  horses  in  a  stable  on 
Seventh  Street. 

At  the  present  date,  1916,  entering  Commerce  Street  from  Sixth 
and  emerging  at  Seventh,  at  about  two-thirds  of  the  distance  we  find  the 
street  suddenly  grows  much  narrower  and  at  that  point  the  old  Mul- 
berry Court  ended.  In  1856  this  whole  street  was  called  St.  James  Street, 
no  doubt  from  the  St.  James  church  which  stood  on  the  south-east 
corner  of  this  street  and  Seventh.  From  1862  to  1866,  I  passed  this 
corner  on  my  way  to  school,  and  the  St.  James  Church  still  stood  there 
with  high  iron  railing  around  it,  a  prominent  object  to  the  passer-by, 
but  the  street  had  then  taken  on  the  name  of  Commerce. 

As  an  elderly  man,  David  Sellers  under  date  of  February  5,  1885, 
wrote  to  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Bunting,  "In  old  times  there  was  a  firm, 
'Hall  and  Sellers,'  Printers.    William  Hall,  the  senior  member  of  the 
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firm  was  our  next  door  neighbor  in  Mulberry  Court.  He  had  retired 
from  business  then.  He  was  a  fine  looking  old  man  and  I  remember 
being  told  that  he  prided  himself  on  his  resemblance  to  General 
Washington." 

The  environment  of  the  boy,  David,  was  fine.  Of  country  Quaker 
stock  descended  from  the  first  settlers  of  Pennsylvania,  with  ancestors 
of  simple  ways  and  plain  living,  his  heredity  also  was  of  the  best.  Little 
David  was  at  first  the  only  boy  among  five  sisters,  but  as  he  grew  older 
seven  brothers  were  born  in  succession.  Elizabeth  Cadwalader  Sellers 
was  untiring  in  her  efforts  to  make  her  family  and  her  guests  comfort- 
able. Of  her  large  family  of  fourteen  children  but  two  left  her  in  child- 
hood, twelve  growing  to  maturity  and  eleven  marrying.  When  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  died  in  1842,  leaving  three  motherless  children,  one  of 
them  an  infant,  she  took  the  two  youngest  ones,  both  boys,  into  her 
family  and  supplied  a  mother's  loving  care  to  them.  Her  husband,  a 
quiet  man,  always  upheld  her  authority  and  by  quick  decisive  action 
brought  the  children  to  order  when  inclined  to  rebel.  A  large,  generous, 
witty  family,  handsome  and  whole  hearted,  they  were  a  host  in  them- 
selves. Their  father  would  often  smile  to*  himself  at  their  witty  sayings. 
Their  mother  gathered  them  around  her  on  First-day  evenings  to  read 
the  Bible,  with  her  husband  sitting  near  by,  an  attentive  listener. 
Elizabeth  Cadwalader  Sellers  had  been  married  when  she  was  seventeen, 
having  met  her  husband  shortly  after  leaving  West  Town  Boarding 
school,  while  on  a  visit  to  a  friend,  Mary  Willis,  in  Philadelphia.  Dur- 
ing this  visit  a  ride  was  planned  for  several  young  couples.  James 
Sellers  was  paired  with  Elizabeth  Cadwalader  who  was  a  perfect 
stranger  to  him.  But  when  someone  expostulated  with  this  arrangement 
on  this  account,  he  said,  "I  am  satisfied  with  my  company,"  and  a  long, 
happy  wedded  life  proved  both  parties  satisfied.  Even  when  the  separa- 
tion among  the  Friends,  in  1827,  caused  the  wife  to  unite  with  one 
branch  and  the  husband  with  the  other,  they  "agreed  to  disagree,"  and 
in  consequence  the  children  attended  both  meetings. 

Immediately  across  Sixth  Street  from  the  Court  was  the  back  of 
the  old  wire  store,  where  the  wire  business  was  carried  on  by  the  boy's 
great  uncle  *  Nathan  and  his  grandfather,  David  Sellers.  The  store 
fronted  on  Market  Street  and  when  it  was  first  built  the  square  from 
Market  to  Arch  and  from  Fifth  to  Sixth  was  an  apple  orchard.    The 


*  John  Sellers  I,  the  father  of  Nathan  and  David  Sellers,  was  said  to  be  the 
first  wire  weaver  in  America.  This  wire  weaving  was  carried  on  in  great  secrecy 
in  the  upper  rooms  in  Sellers  Hall. 


lot  on  which  the  store  stood  was  sold  to  Nathan  and  David  Sellers  by 
Thomas  Moore,  April  15,  1795,  but  Nathan  and  David  Sellers  were  in 
business  earlier  than  that  date,  and  it  is  said  their  first  stand  was  on 
Sixth  Street.  Nathan  married  Elizabeth  Coleman,  May  4,  1779.  David 
married  Rachel  Coleman,  December  23,  1779. 

1779 

Tradition  says  the  families  were  so  united  they  had  a  common 
purse,  an  employee  of  the  store  doing  the  marketing  for  both.  At  the 
time  of  David's  death,  his  brother  Nathan  said  of  him  before  members 
of  both  families,  "Brother  David  and  I  were  in  business  together  nigh 
unto  thirty  years.  In  all  that  time  he  spoke  no  harsh  word  to  me,  nor 
do  I  think  he  had  so  much  as  a  hard  thought." 

David  Sellers,  the  grandfather,  was  a  man  of  tender  feelings  and 
very  religious.  At  one  time  he  was  very  much  interested  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  Market  Street  bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  River.  From 
his  diary  we  quote  the  following: 

"Tomorrow,  I  have  been  informed  by  advertisement,  the  new 
bridge  over  the  Schuylkill  is  to  be  opened  for  general  travelling,  and 
that  it  is  free  for  foot  passengers.  I  had  been  made  to  hope  by  the 
terms  of  the  incorporating  act  that  it  would,  after  a  short  time,  be  free 
altogether.  I  have  been  down  to  see  it  this  evening,  and,  to  realize  that 
hope  in  one  small  measure,  walked  over  it,  because  the  execution  has 
been  so  extravagantly  expensive  that  I  never  expect  to  cross  it  free 
again."  December  31,  1804.  Here  follows  a  note  by  David  Sellers,  the 
grandson,  September  4,  1885 :  "My  grandfather,  David  Sellers,  who 
died  December  19,  1813,  probably  never  after  the  time  noted  by  him 
above,  crossed  the  Permanent  Bridge  at  Market  Street  without  paying 
toll,  as  it  remained  a  toll  bridge  till  after  the  year  1834  certainly,  the  toll 
for  foot  passengers  being  one  cent.  For  years  I  always  paid  having  fre- 
quent occasion  to  cross  it."  Further  note  by  S.  P.  S. — From  Thirty- 
seventh  and  Market  Streets,  in  1875,  I  witnessed  the  burning  of  the 
Market  Street  bridge.  The  piers  of  this  old  bridge  were  found  to  be 
so  solid  that  the  present  bridge  was  erected  on  them,  it  being  found 
impossible  to  construct  new  ones  so  strong. 

David  Sellers,  the  grandfather,  was  apprenticed  to  David  Bacon,  to 
learn  the  hatting  business,  but  on  account  of  the  death  of  his  older 
brother  Samuel,  he  took  his  place  with  Nathan,  their  older  brother,  in 
the  wire  business.  From  the  diary  of  David  Sellers,  the  grandfather,  we 
quote  the  following :  "David  Sellers,  son  of  John  Sellers,  of  the  Town- 
ship of  Darby,  Chester  County,  in  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
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Ann,  his  wife,  was  born  the  first  day  of  April,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord, 
One  Thousand  Seven  Hundred  and  Fifty-seven,  April  1,  1757. 

"Rachel  Coleman,  daughter  of  Joseph  Coleman,  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  was  born  the  seventeenth  day  of 
December,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  One  Thousand,  seven  hundred  and 
fifty-seven,  December  17,  1757.  They  were  married  as  may  appear  by 
marriage  certificate  (recourse  thereunto  being  had)  on  the  twenty-third 
day  of  December,  One  thousand,  seven  hundred  and  seventy-nine, 
December  23,  1779.  Given  under  the  hand  of  Joseph  Hugg,  one  of  the 
Justices  of  the  Peace,  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  (resident  in  Glouces- 
ter County)  by  virtue  of  a  license  from  his  Excellency,  William  Living- 
ston, Esq.,  Governor,  Captain  General  and  Commander  in  Chief  in  and 
over  the  said  State.  Witnessed  by  Joseph  Ellis  and  Samuel  E.  Howell. 
(Signed)  David  Sellers. 

"James  Sellers,  son  of  David  and  Rachel  (Coleman)  Sellers,  was 
born  October  15,  1783.  He  married,  at  Makefield  Meeting,  November 
15,  1810,  Elizabeth  Cadwallader,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and  Mary  (Taylor) 
Cadwallader,  who  was  born  December  4,  1792." 

David,  their  fourth  child,  obtained  his  height,  five  feet  ten,  at  four- 
teen years  of  age.  Leaving  school  then,  he  went  to  clerking  in  the  old 
wire  store.  David  Sellers  was  an  interesting  conversationalist  and  had 
an  attractive  personality.  He  passed  through  life  always  ready  to 
extend  help  to  others.  Especially  was  he  interested  in  the  history  of 
Philadelphia,  and  of  her  prominent  men. 

When  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cadwallader)  Sellers,  lived  at  the 
head  of  Mulberry  Court,  David  and  Rachel  (Coleman)  Sellers  owned 
and  lived  in  the  house  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Sixth  and  Mulberry 
Court.  There  Rachel  Coleman  Sellers  lived  after  her  husband's  death 
until  her  own. 

In  reference  to  old  times  I  quote  from  the  following  letter  of 
Rachel  C.  Garrett  (granddaughter  of  David  Sellers,  1757-1813),  writ- 
ten to  her  brother,  David  Sellers,  December  24,  1877 : 

New  London,  Chester  County,  Pa.,  December  24th. 

My  dear  Brother : 

It  is  such  a  very  rare  thing  for  me  to  receive  a  letter  from  thee 
except  on  business  or  giving  information  of  a  death  in  the  family,  that 
I  was  quite  startled  when  I  saw  thy  well  known  hand  writing,  and  my 
pleasure  was  equally  as  great,  when  I  found  thee  had  remembered  me 
and  sent  me  an  actual  letter.   It  seemed  a  little  singular,  the  subject  of 
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thy  letter,  for  my  mind  has  been  running  so  much  of  latter  time  on  our 
youthful  days,  and  the  many  dear  relatives  and  friends  who  have  gone 
before  while  we  are  left  behind.  One  thing  presented  itself  to  me 
strongly  a  few  days  ago  which  perhaps  thee  can  solve,  but  which  I 
could  not.  Did  grandfather  Sellers'  house  ever  have  a  side  yard  where 
cousin  Coleman's  store  afterward  stood  on  Sixth  Street?  My  recollec- 
tion of  the  back  part  of  grandmother's  yard  was  certainly  wider  than 
one  lot  would  make  it.  Has  thee  any  way  of  knowing  what  year  grand- 
father Coleman  died  or  who  his  wife  was?  I  want  to  mark  a  chair 
I  have. 

I  certainly  have  no  remembrance  of  the  dark  stripe  in  neighbor 
Hall's  house.  That  would  impress  a  scientific  boy,  I  suppose,  but  I  have 
a  very  vivid  recollection  of  the  low  window  seats  in  the  front  parlor 
and  the  crimson  moreen  curtains  that  we  could  draw  before  us  in  the 
twilight,  fairyland  to  me,  also  an  equally  vivid  one  of  Tom,  and  the 
night  Mr.  Hall  put  him  out  in  the  court  for  some  fault  and  thee  and 
one  of  the  Parrish's,  I  think,  found  him  on  Leger's  step,  in  a  flood  of 
tears,  not  knowing  where  to  go,  your  extreme  indignation  shared  by  the 
rest  of  us  at  his  cruelty,  and  what  we  thought  of  mother's  cold-hearted 
indifference.  Of  course,  she  would  know  Mr.  Hall  had  his  eye  on  him. 
"Old  Adam !"  To  be  sure  I  do,  and  seeing  him  on  the  U.  S.  Bank  steps, 
when  Lafayette  was  here,  with  his  old  flag.  We  were  over  the  street  at 
Uncle  Harvey's,  and  it  seemed  very  strange  that  our  old  wood-sawyer 
should  be  put  forward  to  speak  to  Lafayette,  strange  thoughts  are  in 
the  minds  of  children  unknown  to  their  elders.  I  found  to  my  great 
surprise  in  going  to  my  letter  box  this  afternoon  that  I  had  but  one  half 
sheet  of  paper,  which  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  thee,  or  I  know  not  where 
my  reminiscences  might  stray.  But  if  thee  knew  the  pleasure  thy  letter 
gave  me,  thee  would  indulge  me  again.  We  feel  very  much  cut  off  from 
you  all,  and  as  we  are  all  drawing  to  the  end  of  our  pilgrimage,  we  ought 
to  try  to  keep  the  links  a  little  brighter  than  we  do. 

With  much  love, 

Thy  Sister,  R. 

David  Sellers'  uncle,  Samuel  Sellers,  made  him  a  member  of  the 
first  Friends'  society  for  printing  the  Bible.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
the  Juvenile  Anti-Slavery  Society. 

In  his  boyhood  he  was  sent  to  a  Friends'  school  on  Fourth  Street, 
the  precursor  of  the  present  Penn  Charter  School.  In  older  life  he  spoke 
of  Elihu  Roberts  and  himself  chasing  each  other  up  and  down  the  steps 
of  the  Library  Company  of  Philadelphia,  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets. 
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No  doubt  this  was  on  his  way  home  from  school,  at  Fourth  and  Chestnut 
Streets,  to  Mulberry  Court.  He  always  prized  very  much  the  share  in 
this  library  of  his  grandfather,  David  Sellers,  which  he  owned  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  It  was  one  of  the  original  shares,  in  the  Franklin 
Library,  and  is  still  held  in  his  family.  He  would  relate  with  appre- 
ciation, how  when  a  boy  he  took  from  the  library  a  book  with  the 
attractive  title,  "A  Snake  in  the  Grass,"  and  on  reaching  home  found  it  a 
dry,  theological  work. 

His  paternal  ancestor,  Samuel  Sellers,  emigrated  from  Belper, 
Derbyshire,  England,  tradition  says,  in  1682,  and  settled  in  Darby,  now 
Upper  Darby,  on  a  tract  of  land  of  100  acres,  owned  jointly  by  himself 
and  brother,  George  Sellers.  Both  were  young  unmarried  men,  George 
28,  and  Samuel  26,  years  of  age. 

1681 

The  map  of  Holmes  bearing  the  date  1681,  shows  the  100  acres  in 
the  names  of  George  and  Samuel  Sellers,  thus  giving  color  to  the  tradi- 
tion that  George  and  Samuel  came  from  England  earlier  than  1682.  The 
"John  and  Sarah"  brought  passengers  in  1681,  and  it  is  possible  the  two 
brothers  came  then.  Samuel,  although  a  weaver  did  not  settle  in  Phila- 
delphia. Tradition  reports  that  he  did  not  care  for  much  land,  as  he 
intended  to  follow  his  business  and  take  money  from  his  neighbors  for 
weaving. 

Well  authenticated  tradition  also  reports  that  George,  a  cooper, 
was  building  a  house  when  he  was  found  dead  in  the  following  manner, 
we  quote  from  a  letter  written  by  Nathan  Sellers  to  his  sister,  Ann 
Sellers,  of  Millbank : 

November  5,  1857.  "I  mentioned  in  my  letter  dated  25th  of  Octo- 
ber, that  I  would  give  thee  some  account  of  our  great,  great  grand- 
father's brother,  George  Sellers,  who  came  over  with  him  in  October, 
1682.  On  Walnut  Hill,  where  the  split  chestnut  tree  stands  is  a  hollow 
place  where  George  dug  a  cellar  for  a  house  he  intended  to  build  a 
piece  above  the  Maple  Spring.  He  went  one  day  on  horseback  for  a 
bundle  of  shingles  and  did  not  return ;  he  was  missing  several  days  and 
at  last  he  was  found  in  the  following  extraordinary  manner :  He  owned 
a  favorite  cow  that  pastured  with  his  brother's  cows  in  grandfather's 
far  field  near  to  Steel's  spring  house.  One  afternoon  the  said  cow  took 
it  into  her  head  that  she  would  not  return  as  usual  with  the  other  cows, 
but  kept  running  back  towards  the  spring  bawling  continually.  At  last  it 
was  thought  best  to  follow  her  and  see  what  was  the  matter ;  she  led 
them  into  a  thicket  where  they  discovered  the  remains  of  George  Sellers 
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who  had  fallen  from  his  horse,  with  the  shingles  on  top  of  him ;  while 
down  it  appears  he  held  on  to  the  bridle  of  the  horse  who  ran  round 
and  round  him  trying  to  get  loose,  by  the  grass  being  trod  down  in  a 
circle.  His  condition  was  such  that  a  hole  had  to  be  dug  alongside  and 
the  remains  rolled  into  it.  The  cow  returned  quiet  enough  after.  For 
many  years  a  pail  fence  was  kept  up  around  the  grave  but  at  last  was 
suffered  to  go  down.  When  our  grandfather  was  a  little  boy,  his  father 
took  him  to  the  grave,  then  there  was  hardly  a  mark  to  be  seen,  the 
fence  having  rotted  away.  The  above  happened  about  the  year  1683. 
Grandfather  was  born  in  1728.  He  was  about  10  years  of  age  when  his 
father  took  him,  in  1738." 

1684 

So  Samuel  was  left  alone  in  the  "New  World."  He  married  Anna 
Gibbons,  June  13,  1684,  the  first  marriage  on  Darby  Meeting  books. 
His  wife  was  a  daughter  of  Henry  and  Eleanor  Gibbons  of  Parwich, 
Derbyshire,  England.  We  quote  the  certificate  of  removal,  which  speaks 
only  of  her  father  and  herself,  an  exact  copy  of  the  certificate  having 
been  obtained  from  a  letter  from  Elizabeth  Bunting  to  David  Sellers, 
dated  February  10,  1885. 

1682 

A  certificate  from  the  Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends  belonging  to 
Matlock  Moneyash  and  Ashford  Meetings  concerning  our  deare  Friend, 
Henry  Gibins,  ye.  27th,  5th  mo.,  1682,  Darbyshire. 

This  is  to  satisfie  ffriends  in  America  or  elsewhere  that  Henry 
Gibins  ye  bearer  hereof,  hath  since  ye  time  he  hath  Come  Amongst 
Friends,  walked  very  orderly  and  ffaithfully  Amongst  us  &  been  of  a 
Sober  Life  &  Good  Conversation.  And  a  Good  Savor  In  his  Country 
where  he  hath  hitherto  Lived  &  in  Good  Unity  with  ffriends  in  ye 
Blessed  everlasting  truth  and  his  Daughter  Anna  also  In  which  wee 
now  part  with  them  being  well  Satisfied  In  there  goeings,  though  ye 
Loss  of  their  Bodlyly  presence  is  something  a  neare  thing  to  us :  but  wee 
hope  &  desire  ye  Lord  may  preserve  them  in  there  Jorney  &  keep  them 
fFaithfull  to  ye  Lord  to  ye  end  of  there  dayes  &  make  them  a  Comfort 
to  all  good  ffriends  where  ye  Goe,  and  Also  all  ye  Goe  with  them  to  ye 
honour  of  God  forever.   Amen. 

Given  forth  att  our  Monthly  Meetings  Above  sd.  day  and  yeare 
Above  sd.  by  us  whose  names  are  heare  subscribed. 
Will  Bunting  Mary  Towndroro  Edward  Booth 

Saml.  Sykes  Samuel  Clarke  John  Bunting 
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John  Gratton  Anthony  Bunting  Johnathan  Fisher 

Mary  Bower  Samuel  Bunting  Alise  Woodward 

Sarah  Clarke  Saml.  Johnson  Mary  Foulke 

Anthony  Woodward 

Abigail  S.  Garrett,  of  the  fifth  generation,  writing  to  David  Sellers 
in  1885,  said,  "I  have  never  heard  that  Samuel  Sellers  came  with 
William  Penn.  I  think  he  did  not.  I  have  heard  it  was  supposed  he 
occupied  a  cave  during  the  first  winter  after  his  arrival,  from  traces 
having  been  discovered  in  the  brow  of  the  hill  of  a  cave  with  arrange- 
ments for  fire,  and  about  the  place  where  thou  specifies." 

From  Genealogical  and  Personal  Memoirs  of  Chester  and  Delaware 
Counties  the  following  is  quoted : 

"Samuel  Sellers  was  of  an  old  and  well  connected  family  in  Derby- 
shire, where  his  progenitors  can  be  traced  for  several  centuries,  and 
his  baptism  is  recorded  in  the  parish  register  of  Duffield  church  among 
the  children  of  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Sellers  of  Belper."  From  Dr. 
George  Smith's  History,  published  1864,  we  quote  the  following:  "As 
a  man  he  was  upright  and  just  in  his  dealings,  as  a  Friend  he  was 
attentive  to  his  religious  duties,  and  submissive  to  the  discipline  of  the 
Society,  even  yielding  his  judgment  to  that  of  the  Meeting  in  private 
affairs  being  'willing  to  give  way'  in  the  matter  of  a  marriage  of  a 
daughter,  to  which  he  had  interposed  objections.  He  lived  to  an  ad- 
vanced age,  and  departed  this  life  about  the  year  1732,  his  wife  surviving 
him.  In  his  latter  years  the  Society  indulged  him  with  holding  meetings 
at  his  house  during  the  inclement  season  of  the  year." 

Tradition  has  handed  down  a  remarkable  instance  of  second  sight 
experienced  by  Samuel  Sellers,  the  emigrant.  It  is  told  in  the  following 
letter  composed  and  written  by  George  Pennock,  in  Philadelphia,  August 
21,  1878. 

"The  following  is  the  substance  of  a  tradition  that  I  have  heard 
stated  by  my  father,  and  which  he  had  probably  heard  stated  by  my 
grandfather,  John  Sellers,  having  reference  to  my  ancestor  on  my 
mother's  side,  Samuel  Sellers,  who  came  to  America  and  settled  in 
Upper  Darby,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1681,  about  4  miles  west  of 
the  river  Schuylkill,  opposite  Philadelphia,  which  was  founded  by 
William  Penn  in  the  following  year.  Samuel  Sellers  was  a  weaver  by 
occupation.  On  one  occasion  he  was  walking  in  Merion  in  the  dusk  of 
the  morning.  There  appeared  to  be  a  man  at  some  distance  looking  at 
the  land  as  if  with  the  view  of  making  a  purchase.  Samuel  Sellers 
called  to  him,  'That  is  good  ground.    Buy  it !'   The  figure  disappeared. 
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Some  time  afterward  Samuel  Sellers  was  walking  on  the  same  place  as 
before  and  at  a  similar  time  in  the  morning,  and  observed  a  man  looking 
at  the  land,  to  whom  he  said,  'I  have  seen  thee  before.'  The  other 
replied,  'I  have  dreamed  of  thee  before.'  At  the  time  to  which  Samuel 
Sellers  referred,  the  other  living  in  Great  Britain,  an  ancestor  of  Lewis 
Jones,  late  of  Merion,  having  under  consideration  to  emigrate  to  America 
had  a  dream  which  made  much  impression  on  him,  in  which  he  had  seen 
this  ground  in  America  and  a  person  who  made  to  him  the  remark  first 
above  quoted.  The  dream  had  considerable  influence  in  inducing  him 
to  come  to  this  country.  He  bought  the  ground  and  settled  there.  The 
tradition  had  been  handed  down  in  both  the  Sellers  and  the  Jones 
families."  Note  by  D.  S.  "Samuel  Sellers,  the  First,  alluded  to  above, 
was  said  to  have  been  gifted  with  'second  sight'  of  which  tradition  gives 
several  instances,  among  them  the  foregoing  one.  'Second  sight'  is 
described  in  the  notes  to  Campbell's  Poetical  Works,  pages  296-299,  also 
on  pages  325,  326. 

"Mary  P.  Sellers,  daughter  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock  and  Elizabeth 
Sellers  Pennock,  and  granddaughter  of  John  Sellers  the  Second,  says 
the  above  tradition  in  substance  was  told  her  by  her  grandfather,  John 
Sellers.  She  asked  him  if  he  believed  it.  He  said  of  course,  he  believed 
it,  his  father  had  told  him,  he  having  been  told  in  turn  by  his  father, 
which  last  would  be  the  second  Samuel  Sellers.  Mary  P.  Sellers  also 
states  that  her  mother  told  her  that  before  her  marriage  to  Abraham  L. 
Pennock,  he  had  heard  the  tradition  in  the  Jones  family  and  asked  her 
(afterward  his  wife)  if  they  had  such  a  tradition  in  the  Sellers  family. 
She  answered  that  they  had. 

"In  my  younger  days  I  heard  this  from  other  branches  of  the 
Sellers  family.  It  seems  to  be  credited  with  having  transpired  as  related 
in  the  above  account." 

Samuel  Sellers,  2nd,  who  succeeded  his  father  on  the  old  Sellers 
Hall  farm,  married  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  John  and  Eleanor 
(Dolby)  Smith.  They  were  a  conscientious  couple,  she  having  a  long 
service  in  Darby  Meeting,  her  name  appearing  on  the  books  for  many 
years. 

Of  the  three  sons  of  Samuel  Sellers,  2nd,  but  one  remained  in 
Upper  Darby,  John  Sellers,  who  married  Ann  Gibson  of  Kingsessing. 

John  Sellers  was  a  bright,  public  spirited  man,  a  self-educated 
surveyor.  He  witnessed  with  David  Rittenhouse  the  celebrated  transit 
of  Venus  in  1769.  He  served  in  several  legislative  bodies,  and  was  one 
of  the  commission  to  run  the  present  West  Chester  Road  (the  Strasburg 
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Road).  He  was  strongly  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of  the  colonies  and  was 
finally  disowned  by  Friends  for  signing  Continental  money,  and  for 
sawing  wood  for  military  purposes. 

His  four  sons  inherited  their  father's  love  of  freedom,  and  perhaps 
in  consequence  of  their  father's  disownment  from  Friends,  they  all  were 
married  outside  of  meeting.  Nathan,  David,  and  John  were  married  by 
magistrate  to  the  three  sisters  Elizabeth,  Rachel,  and  Mary  Coleman. 
Nathan  left  in  his  Bible  the  record  of  the  magistrate  who  married  him. 
David  left  the  record  of  his  marriage  by  magistrate  in  his  diary.  John 
treasured  his  and  his  wife's  disownment  papers  from  the  Friends' 
Society  until  death.  They  read  as  follows : 

"Whereas,  John  Sellers,  Junior,  has  had  his  birth  and  education 
amongst  us,  the  people  called  Quakers,  but  for  want  of  adhering  to  our 
Christian  Principles  hath  so  far  deviated  therefrom  as  to  consummate 
his  marriage  before  a  magistrate  with  a  person  then  in  membership  with 
Friends  for  which  deviation  he  hath  been  treated  with  in  love  in  order 
for  his  Restoration,  but  he  rather  justifies  himself  therein,  by  which 
misconduct  he  hath  disunited  himself,  and  we,  therefore,  hold  it  our 
duty  to  declare  him,  the  said  John  Sellers,  to  be  no  more  a  member  of 
our  Religious  Society  until  he  becomes  convinced  of  his  Error  and 
condemns  the  same  to  the  satisfaction  of  this  meeting  which  that  he 
may  be  enabled  to  do  is  our  desire  for  him." 

Signed  in  and  on  behalf  of  Darby  monthly  meeting,  held  the  28th 
of  the  9th  mo.,  1786  by  PmLIp  pRICEj  JuNR }  Clk  ? 

1786  at  this  time. 

A  Coppy  by 
John  Humphreys 

& 
Philip  Price. 

"At  a  Mo.  Meeting  of  Friends  of  Philadelphia  held  the  30th  of 
6th  month  1786  The  following  Testimony  was  agreed  to  and  a  copy 
thereof  directed  to  be  handed  to  the  party  concerned: 

"  'Mary  Sellars,  late  Coleman,  having  accomplished  her  Marriage 
before  a  Magistrate  after  having  been  precautioned  against  such  a 
departure  from  the  order  of  our  Christian  Discipline,  We  deem  it  in- 
cumbent on  us  to  testify  she  hath  separated  herself  from  membership 
in  our  religious  Society,  desiring,  nevertheless,  she  may  become  so 
sensible  of  her  misconduct  as  to  be  qualified  to  condemn  the  same.'  " 

Mary  Sellars.    ,_     .  .  , 

J  1  estimony  agt.  her, 

6  mo.,  1786. 
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George,  the  fourth  brother,  married  in  Old  Swedes  Church,  Ann 
(Evans)  Ash.  Abigail  S.  Garrett,  the  daughter  of  George,  writes  to 
David  Sellers  in  the  year  1884  or  1885,  of  the  marriage  of  her  parents : 

1808 

"My  mother's  maiden  name  was  Ann  (Evans)  Ash.  George  Sellers 
and  Ann  (Evans)  Ash  were  married  9th  of  8th  mo.,  1808,  at  the  Old 
Swedes  Church,  Southwark.  The  certificate  is  in  my  possession.  They 
had  only  to  cross  the  churchyard  from  my  grandmother's  residence  to 
gain  the  church.  My  father  not  being  a  member  and  being  of  a  romantic 
disposition,  it  pleased  him  to  be  married  in  this  way,  so  after  their  sum- 
mer tea  as  the  sun  was  sinking  they  strolled  across  the  graves  to  secure 
the  services  of  the  old  Parson  (Coleyn),  who  remarked  to  them  in  his 
broken  language,  'It  is  a  fitting  place  to  be  married  where  Almighty  God 
is  worshipped.'    So  they  returned  by  moonlight." 

These  four  brothers  were  all  successful  business  men,  and  invested 
their  money  in  land  contiguous  to  the  old  homestead,  until  their  holdings 
amounted  to  almost  one  thousand  acres.  Thus,  they  owned  the  whole 
countryside  as  it  were.  Their  influence  was  a  wide  one  and  was  always 
exerted  in  favor  of  simplicity  and  freedom.  These  principles  they  taught 
to  their  children  who  were  as  one  family. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  Delaware  County  is  about  one 
mile  or  more  of  the  old  Marshall  Road  in  Upper  Darby,  with  several 
of  the  old  Sellers  homes  grouped  on  the  elevations  around  the  old  home- 
stead, and  the  meadows  lying  between,  through  which  wanders  Naylor's 
Run.  The  names  of  the  houses  speak  of  old  times,  "Sellers  Hall,"  "Wild 
Orchard,"  "Millbank,"  and  "Springton."  On  and  near  the  West  Chester 
Pike  stand  "Millbourne"  and  "Hoodland,"  also  Sellers  homes,  but, 
although  beautiful,  they  do  not  embody  the  spirit  of  the  group  on  the 
Marshall  Road.  We  hold  our  breath  as  we  gaze  and  think  that  surely  a 
trolley  will  soon  sweep  away  this  old  time  picture.  The  Marshall  Road 
is  the  oldest  road  west  from  Philadelphia,  starting  from  the  middle 
ferry  over  the  Schuylkill.  The  streets  have  gradually  encroached  upon 
it  till  now  there  is  left  but  this  mile  or  two  in  Upper  Darby. 

One  of  the  old  Sellers'  homesteads,  "Oak  Hall,"  farther  east  on 
the  Marshall  Road  overlooking  Cobb's  Creek,  has  already  been  torn 
down  for  the  Cobb's  Creek  Boulevard. 

These  homes  were  the  country  setting  for  little  David,  and  the 
cluster  of  relatives  connected  with  the  old  wire  store  was  his  city 
environment. 
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Sellers  Hall  at  present  stands  with  south  wall  facing  the  meadow, 
and  with  a  detached  kitchen  to  the  east  separated  from  the  main  building 
by  a  brick  passageway  resembling  the  passageway  at  Valley  Forge. 
At  the  west  end  of  the  homestead,  with  one  window  south  and 
one  north,  and  with  doorway  to  the  west,  was  a  small  building  with 
two  solid  stone  walls  between  it  and  the  main  building.  This  small 
building  consisted  of  two  rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  two  rooms  above 
that,  and  an  attic  over  all.  This  double  stone  wall  was  never  broken 
through  until  after  Thomas  H.  Powers  had  bought  the  homestead  in  the 
^sixties,  and  then  when  a  doorway  was  made  the  double  wall  measured 
forty  inches.  When  Thomas  H.  Powers  purchased  Sellers  Hall,  he  paid 
$500  per  acre  for  one  hundred  acres  with  the  homestead,  and  that  price 
was  thought  very  good  at  that  time.  Some  of  the  family  claim  that  the 
detached  kitchen  was  the  original  building,  but  this  idea  is,  I  think, 
an  erroneous  one.  In  1902  I  accompanied  my  Uncle  Samuel  Sellers 
and  Benjamin  Hoffman  to  Sellers  Hall,  and  went  over  the  building 
with  them.  They  examined  the  walls  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  far  end  of  the  building  from  the  kitchen  was  the  oldest  portion. 
Between  this  portion  and  the  main  house  was  a  double  stone  wall 
40  inches  thick,  and  from  the  lapping  of  the  stones,  they  said  it  was 
evident  this  part  had  been  erected  before  the  rest  of  the  homestead. 
Another  proof  in  favor  of  the  small  building  separated  by  the  double 
stone  wall  being  the  original  house  was  that  it  was  nearer  the  spring  than 
the  detached  house. 

The  original  entrance  to  Sellers'  Hall  was  on  Marshall  Road,  west 
of  Naylor's  Run,  as  the  Marshall  Road  is  older  than  the  West  Chester 
Road.  The  entrance  used  later  was  off  the  West  Chester  Road,  east 
of  the  building  called  the  cocoonery.  The  present  Long  Lane  was  given 
by  James  Sellers  and  George  Sellers  for  a  public  road,  the  land  being 
taken  from  both  farms.  The  entrance  to  Sellers'  Hall  is  now  from  Long 
Lane. 

Little  David  used  to  spend  his  summer  vacations,  two  weeks  in 
length,  at  the  old  Taylor  homestead  in  Buck's  County  with  his  great- 
grandfather, Benjamin  Taylor,  or  on  the  banks  of  the  Delaware,  at  the 
home  of  his  grandfather,  Cyrus  Cadwallader.  David  Sellers,  as  an  old 
man,  used  to  say,  "There  are  not  many  men  that  can  say  they  have  put 
in  hay  with  their  great-grandfather.    I  did  with  my  great-grandfather, 


*  In  1862  /  know  Sellers  Hall  was  owned  by  the  Sellers  family.  In  1865, 
/  think  Thomas  H.  Powers  owned  it,  but  I  do  not  know  the  exact  date  of  his 
purchase. 
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Benjamin  Taylor."  We  quote  an  interesting  item  from  the  will  of 
Benjamin  Taylor,  "To  my  grandson,  Charles  Cadwalader,  and  my 
granddaughter,  Elizabeth  Sellers,  I  leave  my  affectionate  remembrance 
and  I  am  happy  in  believing  they  are  blessed  with  a  competency  without 
my  feeble  aid." 

*  Cyrus  Cadwallader,  father  of  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers,  and 
grandfather  to  the  little  David,  was  a  genial,  open-hearted,  public-spirited 
man,  serving  at  one  time  in  the  legislature.  He  was  descended  from 
John  Cadwalader,  the  Quaker  preacher,  who  died  on  the  island  of 
Tortola  and  was  buried  there  with  Thomas  Chalkley  and  John  Estaugh. 
A  painting  of  the  three  graves  in  that  island  is  hanging  in  Swarthmore 
College,  Pennsylvania.  We  quote  from  a  letter  of  Isaac  Parry  to  David 
Cadwallader : 

"Warminster,  11th  mo.,  3rd,  1848. 

"I  received  a  letter  from  thee  dated  10th  mo.,  4th,  and  should  have 
replied  sooner  but  for  time  and  material.  I  find  by  reference  to  a  memo- 
rial from  Abington  Monthly  Meeting  that  John  Cadwalader  (I  spell 
it  with  one  1  as  it  is  so  in  the  memorial  and  as,  I  believe,  his  children 
and  grandchildren  did)  was  convinced  when  young,  that  he  travelled 
much  as  a  minister,  crossed  the  seas  twice  to  Europe,  once  to  Barbadoes 
and  last  to  the  island  of  Tortola  with  John  Estaugh  where  he  died  in 
the  ninth  month,  1742,  aged  near  66  years.  He  was  buried  on  said  island 
beside  Thomas  Chalkley,  who  died  there  about  one  year  before,  and  his 
companion  Estaugh  followed  him  in  a  few  days  where  I  am  informed 
their  graves  remain.  J.  C.  is  represented  by  those  that  knew  him  as  a 
large  man  of  a  warm  temperament,  zealous  in  the  Testimonies,  vehement 
in  his  ministry,  very  loud,  severe  against  transgressors,  causing  delin- 
quents to  tremble.  I  have  understood  that  he  came  from  Wales  when 
young  and  was  said  to  be  the  son  of  Cadwalader  John.  He  was  pos- 
sessed of  two  tracts  of  land,  one  in  Horsham  near  the  meeting  house 
where  he  resided,  the  other  in  Warminster  where  thy  grandfather  was 
raised." 
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Cyrus  Cadwallader  was  a  man  of  good  presence.  His  grandson, 
David  Sellers,  remembered  once  riding  with  him  and  in  the  middle  of 
a  narrow  bridge  meeting  another  team.    Neither  man  would  give  way. 


*  The  original  spelling  of  Cadwalader  was  with  one  1,  but  Cyrus  Cadwalader, 
the  father  of  Elizabeth,  in  middle  life  introduced  another  1,  and  his  descendants 
have  always  spelled  the  name  Cadwallader. 
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"David,"  said  his  grandfather,  "run  to  the  end  of  the  bridge  and  tell  the 
toll  man.     Cyrus  Cadwallader  is  here." 

The  mother  of  David,  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers,  when  a  little 
child  lost  her  mother,  Mary  (Taylor)  Cadwalader.  Three  boys  and  one 
girl  were  thus  orphaned,  and  they  were  taken  into  the  home  of  their 
maternal  grandparents.  Their  grandmother,  Elizabeth  (Burroughs)  Tay- 
lor, supplied  a  mother's  place  to  them.  The  second  child,  and  only  girl, 
little  Elizabeth,  active  and  stirring  and  of  a  practical  disposition,  led  her 
brothers.  They  grew  up  together  in  the  old  Taylor  homestead.  It  was 
from  here  that  Elizabeth  married  James  Sellers.  He,  when  courting  her, 
would  ride  twenty-five  miles  from  Philadelphia,  put  up  his  horse  him- 
self, crawl  into  a  window  left  open  purposely,  and  not  see  his  lady  until 
the  morning. 

Cyrus  Cadwallader  married  a  second  wife,  also  of  the  name  of 
Mary  Taylor.  This  couple  had  five  children,  one  son  and  four  daughters. 

David  Sellers  writes  the  following: 

"When  a  school  boy,  much  of  my  summer  vacation  was  passed  at 
my  grandfather  Cadwallader's  home  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Delaware, 
two  miles  above  Morrisville,  and  at  my  great  Uncle  Mahlon  K.  Taylor's 
residence  at  Taylorsville,  also  on  the  river  bank,  nine  miles  above 
Morrisville.  I  saw  much  of  the  commerce  on  the  Delaware  in  those 
days,  and  the  scene  was  quite  a  lively  one.  I  well  remember  the  Durham 
Boats,  their  passage  up  and  down  the  stream  was  quite  frequent.  I 
should  judge  their  length  to  have  been  about  40  feet,  their  width  prob- 
ably 8  to  10  feet.  They  were  built  with  pointed  stem  and  stern,  canoe 
fashion.  The  pointed  stem  and  stern  were  decked  over  till  the  full  width 
of  the  boat  was  reached.  This  afforded  bunks  for  the  crew  and  some 
storage.  The  fore  and  aft  decks  were  connected  upon  each  side  of  the 
boats  by  a  plank  footway,  probably  18  inches  wide,  a  few  inches  below 
the  gunwale,  which  gave  a  good  passage-way  from  stem  to  stern  of  the 
boat,  and  afforded  footway  for1  the  oxen  treading  the  boat  up  stream 
with  'set  poles.'  The  boat  was  steered  by  a  sweep  oar  upon  a  pivot  iron 
at  the  stern.  This  sweep  oar,  by  rapid  movement,  enabled  the  boat  to 
be  speedily  altered  in  the  current.  When  passing  down  stream  the  speed 
of  the  boat  was  helped  by  two  large  oars  worked  by  the  crew.  The  boats 
also  carried  a  shifting  mast  with  a  single  sail.  This  sail  was  principally 
used  in  tide  water  between  Trenton  and  Philadelphia,  and  in  helping 
the  boat  when  the  wind  was  favorable  up  stream.   The  boats  generally 
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returned  up  stream  empty  or  light  loaded.    I  have  frequently  seen  the 
Durham  boats  at  tide-water,  and  lying  at  the  Philadelphia  wharves. 

"The  lumber  rafts  floating  down  stream  to  the  Philadelphia  market 
were  numerous.  They  were  navigated  by  two  long  sweep  oars,  one  at 
the  front  end  and  one  aft.  The  coal  arks  were  square  built  and  navigated 
by  two  sweep  oars,  one  front  and  one  aft.  The  coal  arks  were  broken 
up  in  Philadelphia  and  the  lumber  sold.  I  remember  when  my  father 
lived  in  West  Philadelphia,  he  bought  a  lot  of  the  coal  ark  lumber  to 
fence  in  a  pasture  lot.  I  helped  haul  the  lumber  with  a  two  horse  wagon 
to  the  Springton  Farm,  from  Willow  Street  wharf  on  the  Delaware  to 
West  Philadelphia.  The  coal  brought  down  in  the  coal  arks  was  not 
'broken  and  screened,'  but  just  as  it  was  mined,  and  was  broken  in 
Philadelphia  by  hammer  into  sizes  for  use.  In  coming  down  the  river 
some  lumps  of  coal  would  fall  from  the  arks,  particularly  coming  down 
the  rapids.  The  lumps  of  coal  would  wash  down  stream  into  still  water 
and  there  lie.  As  my  vacation  was  in  August,  when  the  river  was  gen- 
erally low,  and  the  water  clear,  the  bed  of  the  river  could  be  seen  almost 
anywhere  with  the  lumps  of  coal  lying  on  it.  We  boys  would  procure  a 
Batteau,  look  out  for  the  coal,  and  if  the  water  was  not  more  than  waist 
deep,  anchor  our  boat  and  get  out  into  the  river,  and  grapple  up  the  coal 
from  the  bed  of  the  river  and  throw  it  into  the  boat.  As  the  lumps  were 
sometimes  very  large  and  heavy,  we  would  have  a  'high  old  time'  in 
getting  them  into  the  boat  without  upsetting  it.  We  could  manage  the 
big  lumps  very  well  till  we  got  to  the  surface  of  the  water.  But  from  the 
surface  of  the  water  to  over  the  edge  of  the  boat  was  the  'tug  of  war/ 
and  the  big  lumps  which  were  the  profitable  ones  would  often  slip  away 
from  us  to  be  tussled  with  again.  The  coal  thus  collected  we  sold  along 
shore  as  we  best  could,  and  raised  in  this  way,  watermelon  money. 

"The  scene  on  the  river  was  in  those  days  much  enlivened  by  the 
stone  hackers,  as  they  were  called,  men  collecting  cobble  stones  from  the 
bed  of  the  river,  to  be  sold  for  street  paving  in  Philadelphia.  A  small 
scow  was  used  anchored  in  the  stream,  generally  two  or  three  men  with 
it,  waist  deep  in  the  water,  grappling  up  the  cobble  stones  and  throwing 
them  into  the  scows.  There  was  generally  a  number  of  them  in  sight. 
Their  voices  and  the  stones  falling  into  the  scow  made  music  in  the  air. 
When  their  load  was  made  up  the  scow  was  floated  down  to  Trenton, 
and  the  stones  loaded  into  shallops  for  transportation  to  Philadelphia. 

"The  steamboat  described  as  the  'Philadelphia,'  facetiously  called 
'Old  Sal,'  I  remember  well,  having  frequently  been  a  passenger  aboard 
her.     She  was  commanded  by  Captain  Abisha  Jenkins,  who  was  after- 
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wards  captain  of  the  steamboat  'Trenton.'  He  was  a  long  time  steamboat 
captain  on  the  River  Delaware  between  Philadelphia  and  Trenton.  But 
the  'Old  Sal'  ran  higher  up  the  river  than  Bristol.  She  ran  up  to  Trenton 
and  carried  the  New  York  passengers  up  to  Trenton  where  they  took 
stages  for  New  Brunswick.  When  the  tide  was  too  low  for  the  steam- 
boat to  pass  over  the  Bar  at  Biles  Island  (now  called  the  Periwig,  I 
believe)  she  ran  into  Bile's  Creek  on  the  Pennsylvania  side  to  a  small 
wharf  where  the  stages  met  her  and  took  the  passengers.  I  myself,  have 
been  a  passenger  on  her  when  she  ran  into  Biles  Creek,  and  all  the 
passengers  for  New  York,  Trenton,  etc.,  were  transferred  to  the  stages 
there. 

"Captain  Abisha  Jenkins  was  the  oldest,  I  think,  of  three  brothers, 
who  were  all  steamboat  captains  on  the  Delaware.  I  remember  them 
well,  Captain  A.  Jenkins,  Captain  M.  C.  Jenkins,  and  Captain  Geo. 
Jenkins. 

"Captain  Abisha  Jenkins  quit  steamboating  and  bought  a  farm,  I 
think,  near  Bristol.  He  had  driven  into  Bristol  one  afternoon  with  a 
pair  of  mules  that  ran  away  with  him,  and  he  was  killed  in  the  streets 
of  Bristol.  It  so  happened  that  I  was  a  passenger  that  afternoon  on  the 
steamboat  'Trenton'  going  up  the  river.  When  the  boat  touched  at 
Bristol  we  heard  of  the  accident  which  had  happened  about  an  hour 
before.  The  flags  of  the  boat  were  placed  at  half  mast  and  remained 
there  the  rest  of  the  trip." 

When  he  was  ten  years  of  age,  David's  parents  moved  to  Girard 
Square,  to  a  house  standing  on  the  east  side  of  Twelfth  Street  between 
Market  and  Chestnut.  In  the  moving  the  boy  showed  his  helpfulness  by 
carrying  his  baby  brother,  Cadwallader,  from  their  old  home  in  Mul- 
berry Court,  six  squares  to  Twelfth  Street. 

On  opposite  side  of  Twelfth  Street  lived  Abraham  L.  Pennock 
and  Elizabeth  Sellers  Pennock,  their  home  having  been  roofed  in 
November,  1825.  Abraham  L.  Pennock  had  built  the  house  where  the 
*Penn  Charter  School  now  stands,  next  to  Twelfth  Street  Meeting. 
David's  two  older  sisters,  Mary  and  Rachel,  were  very  intimate  with 
their  second  cousin,  Mary  Coleman  Pennock,  going  to  the  same  school 
and  sometimes  even  studying  out  of  the  same  book.  So  the  young  peo- 
ple enjoyed  their  lives  together,  growing  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  old 
Philadelphia,  when  the  site  of  the  present  city  hall  was  country  and 
Twelfth  Street  was  just  newly  paved. 


*(1928).   The  Penn  Charter  School  no  longer  stands  next  to  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting.    That  property  now  belongs  to  The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society. 
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As  David  grew  older  his  genial  helpfulness  was  recognized  by  his 
relatives.  At  fourteen  years  he  left  school  and  went  clerking  in  the  old 
wire  store  for  his  father.  Henceforth  for  years  that  was  his  stand,  with 
the  large  circle  of  relatives  coming  there  for  assistance  and  social  inter- 
course. From  Girard  Square  his  father  appears  to  have  gone  to  Sixth 
and  Vine  and  to  have  lived  there  for  a  short  time.  He  moved  to  37th 
and  Chestnut  Streets,  Hamilton  Village,  May  14,  1832.  Then  37th 
Street  was  Park  Street,  and  38th  Street  was  Mary,  and  Chestnut  was 
a  grass  grown  roadway.  The  house  was  roomy  and  old-fashioned,  with 
large  parlors  with  walnut  doorways,  a  large  hall  with  easy  stairs,  a  half 
cellar  kitchen,  and  a  broad,  high  piazza  at  the  back.  It  was  a  lovely 
country  home  for  the  children,  with  green  yard  stretching  from  Chestnut 
to  Sansom,  and  from  37th  one  third  the  distance  to  36th.  At  this  time 
David,  a  young  man,  bought  the  flour  for  his  mother,  and  the  family 
needed  a  barrel  every  ten  days. 

When  his  cousin,  Mary  Coleman  Pennock,  visited  his  sisters,  her 
mother  would  tell  her,  "Do  not  let  Mary  and  Rachel  pay  thy  penny 
crossing  the  bridge."  So  she  would  run  ahead  and  pay  it  to  cross  the 
permanent  bridge. 

Letter  from  Ellen  Sellers  to  David  Sellers: 

In  this  letter  evidently  G.  F.  means  grandfather,  G.  M.,  grandmother,  Uncle 
B.,  Uncle  Benjamin  Cadwallader,  and  Uncle  J.,  Uncle  Joseph  Warner.  Uncle  G. 
is  George  Sellers  of  Sellers  Hall. 

Bristol,  5th  day  morning,  Jan.  5th. 
Dear  brother, 

I  received  Samuel's  and  Rebecca's  letter  on  reaching  here  last  eve- 
ning. I  have  been  too  much  disappointed  at  G.  F.'s  not  to  get  a  letter 
from  home.  Went  or  sent  to  the  post  office  last  6th,  7th,  2nd  and  3rd 
days  only  to  be  disappointed  and  stopped  yesterday  when  I  got  a  note 
from  E.  Warner  saying  there  was  a  letter  for  me  and  that  they  would 
watch  for  me  at  the  cars  every  day  till  I  came.  Tell  R.  that  they  fully 
expected  them  both  here  and  at  G.  F.'s  as  the  potatoes,  puddings,  grape 
and  currant  pies,  New  Year's  goose,  washed  windows  and  polished  stove 
at  G.  F.'s  would  have  testified.  G.  F.  thought  you  were  remiss  beyond 
excuse,  but  said  perhaps  you  had  no  ink.  I  waited  until  the  3rd  thinking 
perhaps  they  would  come  and  not  knowing  how  to  get  down  G.  F. 
wanted  me  to  ask  Uncle  B.  to  bring  me.  It  was  then  2nd  day.  Took 
G.  M.  to  Trenton  to  get  an  air  tight  stove.  But  I  did  not  want  to  put 
him  to  the  trouble,  thought  I  would  even  rather  come  alone  in  the  cars. 
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G.  M.  took  me  to  Morrisville  and  left  me  alone  there  with  a  large  trunk. 
I  waited  until  the  great  steaming,  burning,  awful  looking  thing  darted 
into  the  place.  Having  received  word  in  E.  W.'s  note  that  they  would 
meet  me,  I  felt  rather  relieved  until  on  looking  out  of  the  window  I  saw 
sheep  scattering  in  every  direction  from  the  railroad,  and  expected  we 
would  kill  them  and  be  thrown  off  the  track.  However,  we  got  very 
safely  along.  But  on  reaching  and  descending  from  the  car  found  no  one 
I  knew,  though  there  were  nearly  101  men  standing  around,  some  wait- 
ing to  get  in.  When  I  got  about  half  way  here,  met  Uncle  J.  coming  up 
very  fast.  They  had  dined  so  late  they  had  not  thought  of  the  time. 
Found  M.  Kirkbride's  wife,  daughter,  and  son  here  who  had  come  that 
morning  in  a  two  horse  carriage  with  just  a  seat  for  me  which  was 
deeply  regretted  on  all  sides.  Be  sure  and  write  how  Willie  is,  directly 
on  receiving  this.  I  am  very  anxious  to  hear.  Be  sure  and  write.  My 
love  to  all  at  home. 

Very  affectionately, 

Thy  Sister,  Ellen. 

December  4,  1834,  James  Sellers  moved  from  Hamilton  Village  to 
Market  Street  over  the  old  wire  store. 
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David  Sellers  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 

~        ~      .  Lion's  Den,  8th  mo.,  14th,  1837. 

Dear  Cousin, 

We  returned  from  the  shore  on  last  3rd  day  and  as  thee  has  re- 
quested me  to  write  a  long  letter,  I  do  not  know  how  I  can  comply  with 
thy  expressed  wish  without  giving  thee  a  detailed  account  of  our  visit, 
which  I  am  sure  we  all  enjoyed  more  than  we  anticipated  and  which 
circumstances  combined  to  render  more  delightful  perhaps  than  any 
future  visit  we  may  pay  at  the  same  place.  This  had  the  charm  of 
novelty  and  then  being  thrown  into  the  society  of  sociable  and  agreeable 
friends  we  experienced  none  of  that  restraint  we  must  have  felt  in  a 
fashionable  boarding  house  and  which  all  of  us  more  or  less  dreaded. 
Our  trip  down  was  very  pleasant  except  the  latter  part  which  was  exces- 
sively warm  and  dusty,  enough  to  make  Rachel  almost  sick,  though  the 
delightful  uncertainty  we  were  in  from  the  various  accounts  we  received 
on  the  road  as  to  whether  we  could  be  accommodated  at  Deal  served  to 
enliven  our  ride.  For  some  time  before  reaching  the  shore  great  exer- 
tions were  made  to  scent  the  sea  air,  but  we  could  not  discover  it  till 
within  4  or  5  miles  of  the  coast  when  it  seemed  to  spring  up  all  at  once 
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and  amidst  the  heat  and  dust  of  the  Jersey  sand  felt  very  grateful.  As 
we  drew  still  nearer  to  the  coast,  every  eye  was  strained  to  catch  the 
first  glimpse  of  the  sea,  but  it  was  not  till  we  were  within  a  mile  of  it 
that  it  first  burst  upon  our  view.  And  a  splendid  sight  it  was.  In  a  vast 
semi-circle  before  us  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  it  lay  in  all  the  rich- 
ness of  its  own  deep  blue,  forming  when  it  met  the  sky  a  perfect  line 
between  which  and  us  with  canvas  spread  were  vessels  of  almost  every 
description  from  the  largest  merchantman  to  the  smallest  coaster.  Had 
I  the  pen  of  Irving,  how  easily  could  I  fill  this  sheet  with  the  feelings 
and  reflections  of  those  few  moments.  But  I  forget  that  I  am  talking  to 
an  old  sailor,  to  whom  the  sea  is  very  common  and  would  listen  with 
more  interest  to  a  landman's  tale.  But  I  suppose  there  are  few  places 
on  our  coast  that  present  a  finer  view  of  the  ocean  than  the  neighborhood 
of  Long  Branch,  an  undulating  country  with  many  elevations  terminat- 
ing quite  bluff  on  the  open  sea  and  in  full  view  of  the  channel  through 
which  passes  all  the  extensive  commerce  of  New  York.  A  few  days 
before  we  reached  there  150  were  counted  in  sight  at  one  time.  The 
day  we  arrived  there  45  were  to  be  seen  and  it  was  very  seldom  that 
the  ocean  seemed  wholly  deserted.  Towards  the  latter  part  of  our  visit 
there  were  many  conjectures  which  of  the  vessels  seen  was  the  one  that 
contained  you,  and  as  we  rode  up  the  beach  on  seventh  day  mother  felt 
almost  confident  that  she  had  discovered  it,  but  I  suppose  could  not  have 
been.  We  were  not  successful  in  getting  board  where  we  had  hoped  to 
but  being  obliged  to  go  to  the  next  farm  house  to  deliver  my  letter  we 
found  they  had  one  room  to  spare,  but  as  they  expected  E.  K.  Price  and 
some  others  the  next  day  they  concluded  they  could  not  accommodate 
us,  but  it  looked  so  delightful,  a  small  farm  house  beautifully  situated 
with  an  extensive  view  of  the  ocean,  that  we  could  not  bear  the  idea 
of  going  to  Long  Branch.  So  we  begged  to  be  let  in  for  the  night  only 
till  the  rest  of  the  company  came.  I  believe  I  was  the  greatest  difficulty 
for  the  farmer,  his  wife  and  three  daughters  were  discussing  the  matter 
under  the  piazza  when  a  fine  looking  boy  of  15  or  16  years  of  age  who 
had  been  standing  close  by  stepped  up  to  them  and  said,  "Don't  turn 
that  gentleman  away,  he  can  have  part  of  my  room."  As  soon  as  I 
heard  that  I  joined  the  council  and  told  them  there  was  no  difficulty 
about  the  matter  at  all,  that  we  could  make  out  grand.  So  they  con- 
cluded to  have  us  if  we  were  willing  to  stay,  and  for  fear  of  the  tune 
changing,  I  was  not  long  in  tumbling  the  girls  and  trunks  out  of  the 
stage.  Thee  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  that  boy  is  a  member  of 
the  Junior  Anti-slavery  Society.  We  had  no  cause  to  regret  the  choice, 
the  situation  was  the  finest  we  saw  within  several  miles,  the  accommo- 
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dations  excellent,  very  much  like  home,  and  the  company,  as  I  said 
before,  delightful.  Ann  Price  and  Susan  Jones  of  Baltimore,  Sybella 
Townsend  and  Embree  of  West  Chester,  John  H.  Cavender  of  Phila- 
delphia, his  wife  and  son,  the  boy  of  whom  I  have  spoken.  The  next 
evening  E.  K.  Price  came  bringing  three  others  with  him,  Aunt  Mary 
Ferris  who  gave  me  the  letter  for  her  daughter,  Philip  Price  and  his 
wife,  William  Sharpless  and  wife.  The  house  was  crowded  before  but 
we  turned  the  parlour  into  a  chamber  and  still  continued  one  company, 
nor  did  we  again  separate  with  the  exception  of  J.  H.  Cavender's 
family  till  landed  at  Chestnut  Street  wharf.  The  bathing  was  safe  and 
most  delightful,  but  mother  not  being  prepared  we  could  not  get  her  in. 
Sea  bathing  without  a  surf  must  be  tame.  Our  bathing  place  was 
retired,  nobody  but  ourselves  and  Wooley's  boarders  with  many  of 
whom  we  were  well  acquainted,  a  company  altogether  of  about  50,  of 
whom  30  bathed.  ****** 

Our  party  received  another  addition  on  6th  day  evening,  Anna 
Mary  Townsend  of  West  Chester,  pretty  lively,  sociable  and  very  agree- 
able, to  the  younger  part  of  the  company  she  was  a  delightful  acquisi- 
tion. Although  gay  and  rather  fond  of  dress,  I  am  sure  thee  would 
admire  her,  for  she  has  that  which  always  pleases,  character.  She  and 
I  were  "auld  acquaintance"  though  we  had  not  met  for  six  years. 

*     *     *     *     *     * 

On  second  day  morning  we  prepared  with  regret  to  leave  the  shore, 
intending  to  return  by  way  of  New  York — quite  a  large  company  of  us 
— 16.  It  took  4  carriages  to  convey  us  to  Red  Bank  to  meet  the  steam- 
boat in  which  we  were  to  have  a  sail  on  the  ocean.  It  rained  hard  in  the 
morning  but  cleared  in  the  afternoon.  We  started  in  the  boat  at  two 
o'clock  and  the  ride  down  Shrewsbury  River  was  beautiful.  Said  to  be 
the  Highlands  in  miniature.  The  bar  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  made 
quite  a  surf  through  which  we  had  a  glorious  ride.  We  were  in  New 
York  one  night  and  part  of  the  next  day.  But  my  sheet  is  full  and  I 
must  close.  Nothing  remarkable  has  occurred  since  we  returned.  All 
your  family  are,  I  believe,  well,  excepting  George,  who  has  had  some 
tooth  ache  which  is  now  better  if  not  well.  Sarah  and  Ann  were  at  our 
house  a  day  or  two  since.  I  was  not  able  to  finish  this  letter  in  time  to 
go  with  James.  Being  in  the  country  one  night  and  other  things  have 
delayed  2  days.  I  shall,  however,  run  the  risk  of  its  reaching  thee. 

Thy  affectionate  cousin,  d    s. 

Addressed  to — Mary  C.  Pennock,  Boston,  Mass.,  and  forwarded  from 

there  to  her  Philadelphia  address. 
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1338 

March  25,  1838,  James  Sellers  took  his  large  family  out  of  town  to 
"Springton  Farm"  in  Upper  Darby,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
father,  David  Sellers.  His  son  David  stayed  in  Philadelphia  in  the  old 
wire  store  with  his  father's  older  brother,  Samuel  Sellers,  and  the  two 
kept  bachelors'  hall  together.  Often  on  First-day  when  "Uncle  Sammy," 
as  his  nephews  called  him,  went  to  Upper  Darby,  David  stayed  in  the 
city  to  take  care  of  the  store.  David's  hands  were  more  busy  than  ever. 
To  the  many  relatives  who  made  the  old  wire  store  a  pivotal  point  in 
Philadelphia,  he  was  a  trusty  friend  and  willing  helper.  The  hills  and 
valleys  of  Upper  Darby  were  very  grateful  to  him  on  his  trips  to 
"Springton." 

At  this  time  David  Sellers  belonged  to  a  literary  group  of  young 
men  who  called  themselves  "Ciceronians,"  and  who  edited  a  paper 
entitled,  "The  Ciceronian  Gazette." 

So  the  years  flew  by  and  the  young  man,  David,  with  the  rest  of  the 
Sellers  family  became  interested  in  the  Anti-slavery  movement.  From 
John  Sellers,  1st,  the  love  of  freedom  had  been  inherited  by  at  least 
two  branches  of  his  descendants,  the  children  of  James  Sellers  and  the 
children  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock.  Their  sons,  ten  in  all,  with  their 
fathers  always  solidly  voted  the  Anti-slavery  ticket  and  always  regularly 
were  "rowed  up  Salt  River." 

1841 

About  1841,  David  Sellers  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mary  C. 
Pennock : 

Dear  Cousin, 

I  owe  thee  an  apology  for  not  earlier  acknowledging  the  receipt  of 
thy  very  acceptable  "New  Year's  Gift."  My  apology,  poor  as  it  may 
seem  is  that  I  have  known  "nor  rest  nor  pause"  from  business  engage- 
ments the  last  ten  days. 

I  now  return  my  warmest  thanks  and  reciprocate  both  fully  and 
feelingly  thy  sentiments  and  wishes  with  regard  to  the  past  and  the 
future.  "The  past,  at  least,  is  secure,"  and  a  friendship  tested  as  ours 
by  the  lapse  of  a  quarter  of  a  century,  can  surely  look  calmly  and  trust- 
fully into  the  future.  Those  differences  of  opinion  to  which  thou  hast 
alluded,  may  be  but  an  inevitable  result  of  individuality  of  character, 
and  are  not,  I  would  fain  hope,  in  reality  as  great  as  they  would  seem. 
Let  them,  however,  continue  to  be  candidly  and  fully  expressed,  and  in 
our  intercourse  with  each  other  may  we  cherish  that  charity  that  hopeth 
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and  believeth  all  things.    Thus  shall  we  hold  doubt  and  mistrust  at  bay, 
for  we  should  ever  remember,  that 

"The  links  in  affection's  bright  chain, 
When  once  slightly  tarnished  ne'er  sparkle  again." 
I  have  said  that  the  past  at  least  is  secure;  is  it  not  so?  For  myself, 
I  feel  that  the  past  hath  memories  that  must  ever  be  with  us,  and  ever 
be  with  us  for  good.   Departed  hours,  and  departed  friends,  are,  I  trust, 
"guardian  angels"  unto  us.   May  we  cherish  their  memory,  and 

"So  live  that  when  the  summons  comes 

To  join  the  innumerable  caravan  that's  hastening 
To  the  pale  realms  of  shade,  we  go  not 

Like  the  quarry  slave,  scourged  to  his  dungeon, 
But  sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust 

Approach  the  grave,  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery 
Of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
Truly   and   affectionately 

Thine 

The  attachment  between  David  Sellers  and  Mary  Coleman  Pennock 
had  been  from  childhood,  but  he  did  not  marry  until  he  was  28  years  of 
age,  at  which  time  he  was  taken  into  the  wire  business  with  his  father. 
At  26  years  of  age  he  asked  for  the  approbation  of  his  and  Mary  C. 
Pennock's  parents  to  the  attachment.  He  writes  thus : 

Philadelphia,  11  mo.,  8th,  1842. 
A.  L.  and  E.  Pennock 
Dear  Cousins, 

I  have  long  loved  Mary,  and  she  has  acknowledged  the  attach- 
ment reciprocated.   Will  you  grant  it  your  approbation? 

Affectionately, 

David  Sellers. 

Philadelphia,  11th  mo.,  10th,  1842. 
Dear  Parents, 

An  attachment  has  existed  for  years  between  cousin  M.  C.  P.  and 
myself.  It  has  received  the  approbation  of  her  parents ;  and  I  now  ask 
for  yours.  With  great  loye> 

David  Sellers. 

Her  Aunt  Caroline  Pennock  congratulated  Mary  C.  Pennock  as 
follows :  "I  had  intended  calling  upon  you  this  morning,  my  dear  Mary, 
to  congratulate  you  upon  your  engagement  but  was  prevented.  Most 
sincerely  do  we  rejoice  with  all  your  friends  upon  your  happy  prospects. 
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I  want  you  to  come  tomorrow  and  take  tea  with  us,  bring  all  the  folks 
that  are  at  George's,  and  I  will  ask  mother  and  Isabella  to  join  us.  Of 
course,  my  nephew  elect,  David,  is  included  in  the  invitation. 

Yours  in  haste, 

Caroline. 

1842 

Letter  of  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers  to  David  Sellers : 

11th  mo.,  13th,  1842. 
Dear  Son, 

Rebecca  said  thee  requested  I  should  write  to-day  informing  thee 
how  grandfather  is.  I  will  endeavour  to  comply  without  knowing 
whether  I  shall  be  able  to  get  it  in  the  office  timely  for  to-morrow's  mail. 
The  doctor  has  been  here  to-day,  says  he  feels  encouraged  to  think 
father  will  be  raised,  which  a  few  days  back  he  thought  very  doubtful. 
The  disease,  the  doctor  says,  seems  to  be  throwing  itself  off.  I  think 
he  appears  rather  stronger  and  speaks  clearer  than  when  thee  saw  him. 
He  continues  to  sleep  or  rather  doze  a  great  deal.  Mother  seems  to 
regret  I  did  not  say  something  to  the  doctor  respecting  it  as  I  had  the 
opportunity  down  stairs.  She  had  mentioned  it  to  him  at  several  times, 
he  did  not  take  much  notice  of  it  further  than  to  ask  when  he  comes, 
"Does  he  continue  to  doze?"  It  appears  the  heavy  cold  he  took  settled 
on  his  chest,  and  produced  a  violent  cough,  and  very  great  discharge 
from  the  lungs,  in  addition  brought  on  rheumatism  and  great  soreness 
to  the  touch  from  head  to  foot,  so  that  I  expect  he  has  suffered  very 
much.  Four  weeks  confinement  in  bed  seems  a  great  while  to  him, 
though  I  think  he  is  very  patient ;  and  mother  nurses  as  she  does  other 
things  in  the  best  manner  without  any  display  or  fuss.  How  did  you 
manage  yesterday?  We  thought  how  nice  it  would  have  been  if  thee 
could  have  seen  before  thee  left,  how  the  day  would  turn  out;  though 
somewhat  windy  there  has  been  delightful  clear  air.  We  concluded 
Charles  would  let  the  doctor  decide  for  him.  Father  said  this  morn- 
ing we  did  not  plan  right  or  we  should  have  arranged  to  drop  a 
few  lines  in  the  office  that  we  should  not  have  been  in  so  much  sus- 
pense. Tell  father  I  should  have  addressed  this  to  him  but  as  there  was 
no  certainty  he  would  be  in  town  thought  I  had  better  direct  to  thee 
and  it  would  not  delay  the  information  for  him.  I  suppose  thee  told 
him  third  or  fourth  day  I  should  expect  him  which  ever  suits  best.  I 
wish  Jane  to  be  ready  to  go  with  us  as  we  pass  through  town.  If  this 
was  the  week  Mercy  was  to  come  the  girls  had  better  send  her  a  note 
telling  her  how  we  are  situated.   They  must  take  great  care  of  Joseph, 
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not  forget  Charles'  and  Edward's  morals  and  manners,  themselves  and 
the  rest  of  the  concerns,  I  expect  they,  of  course,  will  attend  to.  As 
the  shades  of  evening  are  closing  on  the  sheet  I  must  close  with  it.  My 
love  to  father  and  all  the  rest,  thyself  included. 

Affectionately,  thy  mother, 

E.  S. 

Letter  of  David  Sellers  to  James  Sellers : 

Philadelphia,  12  mo.  21st,  1842. 
Dear  Father, 

Cousin  Abraham  has,  in  a  very  gratifying  manner,  offered  for  my 
acceptance,  either  now  or  hereafter,  a  connexion  with  his  business  at 
Holmesburg.  He  stated  that  he  mentioned  the  subject  now,  in  case  I 
thought  favorably  of  his  proposition,  and  should  wish  during  the  coming 
year  to  accept  it,  that  he  might  give  some  intimation  of  it,  in  his  arrange- 
ments with  others,  which  were  about  to  be  made. 

My  reply  was  that  at  present  I  considered  my  services  indespensible 
here. 

I  mention  this  subject  to  thee,  because  I  am  by  no  means  certain 
that  the  above  reply  expresses  thy  view  of  the  case,  and  cousin  A.  being 
desirous  that  I  should  think  further  about  the  matter,  I  told  him  I 
would  consult  thee. 

My  desires  are  very  moderate,  and  I  have  Mary's  assurance  that 
her's  are  equally  so.  I  hope  therefore  thee  will  not  allow  any  supposed 
pecuniary  advantage  which  might  result  to  me  from  such  a  change  to 
influence  unduly  thy  advice.  I  should  not  be  satisfied  with  any  arrange- 
ment that  would  be  likely  to  prove  of  disadvantage  or  inconvenience 
to  thee.  Please  let  me  know  thy  views  upon  the  subject,  as  I  think  a 
more  definite  answer  is  due  Cousin  Abraham  before  the  close  of  the 
year.  Very  affectionately, 

David  Sellers. 

1843 

Dear  Cousin, 

Mary  and  myself  having  concluded  that  the  property  belonging 
to  Uncle  Samuel  in  Twelfth  Street  above  Filbert  would  be  a  convenient 
location  for  us,  I  made  inquiry  of  him  to-day  concerning  it,  and  now 
wish  to  have  thy  opinion  upon  the  subject. 

I  find  that  he  considers  one  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a  fair  rent 
for  the  property  in  its  present  condition.  He  is  willing  to  make  any 
improvements  that  I  may  wish,  charging  me  an  additional  rent  a  reason- 
able percentage  upon  their  cost.    The  improvements  I  have  suggested 
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to  him  are  the  location  of  back  buildings,  certain  alterations,  and  general 
repair,  and  would  probably  be  covered  by  seven  hundred  dollars,  making 
my  rent  in  the  neighborhood  of  two  hundred.  It  is  desirable  that  we 
should  come  to  an  early  decision  upon  the  subject  as  another  tenant 
offers  for  the  house  who  is  anxious  for  an  answer,  also  that  the  improve- 
ment if  made  be  made  now  on  account  of  the  low  price  of  material 
and  labour.  Affectionately, 

David  Sellers. 
To  Abm.  L.  Pennock.  9/18/1843. 
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MARY  PENNOCK  SELLERS 

MARY  COLEMAN  PENNOCK,  born  March  11,  1814,  on  Third 
Street  near  Arch,  was  the  child  of  Abraham  Liddon  and  Eliza- 
beth (Sellers)  Pennock.  From  her  father  she  inherited  a  fair 
complexion,  light  hair,  large  blue  eyes,  and  a  good  height,  as  well  as  an 
open  disposition.  He  was  socially  gifted,  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school. 
Her  mother  was  a  trim  little  figure,  with  darker  eyes  and  auburn  hair 
(which  well  into  the  seventies  showed  no  gray)  quiet  and  reserved, 
a  good  home  keeper,  much  interested  in  public  affairs,  especially  those 
pertaining  to  freedom. 

1705 

Abraham  Liddon  Pennock's  ancestry  was  of  the  best.  His  paternal 
ancestor  Christopher  Pennock  was  in  the  service  of  William,  Prince  of 
Orange,  and  probably  came  from  Holland,  where  we  still  find  the  name 
of  Pennoch.  Christopher  Pennock  married  Mary  Collett  of  Tipperary, 
Ireland.  He  died  in  Philadelphia.  His  son  Joseph  emigrated  to 
America,  and  married  Mary  Levis  of  Darby.  As  he  was  a  military  man 
the  ceremony  could  not  take  place  in  Darby  Meeting,  so  it  was  solem- 
nized in  the  year  1705,  in  the  old  Levis  homestead,  which  is  still  stand- 
ing and  is  yet  owned  by  the  Levis  family.  This  house,  built  of  bricks 
brought  from  England,  stands  on  one  side  of  Darby  Creek,  while 
William  Garrett's  home,  a  stone  structure,  is  situated  on  the  opposite 
side,  Samuel  Levis  and  William  Garrett  having  taken  up  1000  acres 
of  land  together. 

1738 

In  1738  Joseph  and  Mary  (Levis)  Pennock  moved  to  Chester 
County  eight  miles  from  the  present  Kennett,  and  settled  on  a  large 
tract  of  land  which  had  been  granted  by  William  Penn  to  George 
Collett,  Joseph's  grandfather.  "Primitive  Hall"  they  named  the  home- 
stead set  in  the  wilderness  among  the  Indians.  The  doors  of  their  home 
were  always  left  unlocked  at  night  and  often  when  the  family  came 
down  in  the  morning  they  found  Indians  sleeping  by  the  fireside.  In 
consequence  the  natives  were  good  friends  to  them  and  protected  their 
cattle.  The  hall  of  this  homestead  was  so  large  that  the  oxen  and  wagon 
loaded  with  wood  used  to  be  driven  into  it.  The  house  is  still  in  the 
possession  of  descendants  of  Joseph  Pennock. 
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His  tar  to  at  Put  Co- 


George  Pennock,  the  grandson  of  Joseph  Pennock  I,  and  son  of 
Joseph  Pennock  II  (who  married  Sarah  Taylor)  came  to  Philadelphia 
and  married  Mary  Liddon  in  old  Haverford  Meeting. 

Mary  Liddon,  the  daughter  of  Abraham  and  Isabella  Liddon,  lived 
about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  from  Haverford  Meeting,  on  a  farm 
which  Abraham  Liddon  had  bought  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  and 
had  moved  to  from  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  in  order  to  get  away 
from  the  soldiers,  he  being  a  peaceable  old  man.  However,  the  soldiers 
stopped  there  on  their  march  from  Chadd's  Ford  to  Germantown.  A 
soldier  walked  into  the  house,  picked  up  a  silver  tankard,  drank  from 
it,  saying,  "Your  old  pewter  tankard,"  and  walked  out.  Immediately, 
Isabella  Liddon  took  up  the  tankard,  threw  her  apron  over  it,  carried 
it  out,  and  buried  it  where  it  remained  until  after  the  war.  The  tankard 
is  still  in  the  family,  belonging  to  Edward  Pennock  of  Germantown. 

Abraham  Liddon  came  of  rare  old  Quaker  stock,  his  grandfather, 
William  Liddon,  having  died  in  Taunton  jail  for  his  testimony  against 
tithes. 

Below  is  evidence  concerning  this  William  Liddon  written  by 
Abraham  Liddon  and  Abraham  L.  Pennock. 

An  acct.  of  Joseph  Besse 
1662 — Wm.  Liddon  of  Wythill  was  imprison'd 

in  Ilchester  on  the  30th  of  July*  for  refusing  to  swear. 
1664 — on  the  7th  of  May  was  imprison'd 

1670 — Was  destrained  43  pds.  4 — 
for  meeting 

1670 — 21st  of  10th  mo.  was  imprison'd  for  tythes  at  the  suit  of  John 
Hilhacre  Tythe  Fartner. 

1686 — Was  released  from  Ilchester  being  prisoner 
fifteen  years  and  one  month. 

(In  the  handwriting  of  Abraham  Liddon,  Grandson  of  William.) 

"William  Liddon  of  Sommersetshire  died  in  Tanton  Gaol,  1696f 

for  his  testimony  against  tithes.     He  was  an  aged  man.     His   son 

Abraham."   The  above  is  a  copy  of  a  note  made  by  me,  at  the  time,  of 


♦August. 

fThis  date  is  obviously  an  error.  (See  Gough's  History,  Vol.  4,  page  299), 
Article  (Somersetshire,  1696).  He  was  committed  to  Taunton  Jail,  "April,  1697, 
and  was  continued  prisoner  many  years  till  he  died."  1696  was  probably  the  date 
of  the  prosecution. 
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information  given  me  by  my  grandfather  Abraham  Liddon,  grandson 
of  the  said  William  Liddon,  during  his  last  illness. 

Abm.  Liddon  Pennock 
1  mo.  6,  1856. 

The  following  extract  is  taken  from  Gough's  History  of  the 
People  Called  Quakers,  Vol.  4,  page  299. 

Somersetshire,  1696. — "William  Liddon  of  the  Parish  of  Withil 
was  prosecuted  in  the  exchequer  for  tithes,  at  the  suit  of  William  Pratt 
in  behalf  of  some  children  of  an  impropriator.  Lyddon  was  committed 
to  Taunton  jail  in  the  month  called  April  1697  and  was  continued 
prisoner  many  years  till  he  died." 

The  name  of  William  Liddon  is  also  mentioned  several  times  in 
Besse's  Sufferings. 

Mary  Liddon  Pennock  died  in  her  early  20's,  leaving  two  little 
boys.  Joseph  Liddon  and  Abraham  Liddon  Pennock  were  entered  for 
West  Town  Boarding  School  the  first  year  it  opened,  1799.  But  the 
father,  George  Pennock,  and  the  son,  Joseph,  died  that  year  with  the 
yellow  fever  and  Abraham's  name  was  taken  off  the  West  Town  list. 
From  his  mother's  death  Abraham  had  lived  with  his  maternal  grand- 
parents, and  he  always  remained  with  them,  their  only  descendant. 

The  mother  of  Mary  Coleman  Pennock,  Elizabeth  (Sellers)  Pen- 
nock, was  the  daughter  of  John  Sellers  II,  of  Upper  Darby,  who  re- 
sembled his  father,  John  Sellers  I,  in  general  characteristics.  He  was 
much  interested  in  freedom  and  moral  questions,  being  the  first  farmer 
in  the  neighborhood  to  abolish  liquor  in  the  harvest  field.  As  owner  of 
the  *Black  Horse  Hotel  on  the  West  Chester  Road  he  abolished  the 
liquor  there  and  made  it  a  Temperance  Hotel. 

John  Sellers,  a  small  man  who  used  to  say  that  the  best  goods  came 
in  smallest  packages,  commenced  the  tanning  business  at  "Wayside"  on 
West  Chester  Road.  He  transferred  his  business  to  Philadelphia  on 
Dock  Creek,  and  subsequently  to  Chestnut  Street,  opposite  Carpenter's 
Hall.  He  married  Mary  Coleman,  daughter  of  Joseph  and  Mary 
(Johnson)  Coleman,  and  sister  of  Elizabeth  and  Rachel  Coleman,  the 
wives  of  his  brothers  Nathan  and  David,  respectively. 

1794 

Joseph  Coleman  lived  on  Water  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Tun  Alley 
between  Chestnut  and  Walnut,  and  John  Sellers  and  his  wife  lived 
next  door  on  the  north.     In  1794  Mary  Coleman  Sellers  nursed  her 

*  Afterward  called  Ledgely. 
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maid  through  yellow  fever  and  was  stricken  with  the  disease  herself. 
Her  sister  Margaret  came  in  from  her  father's  home  to  nurse  her.  One 
morning  her  father  said,  "I  must  go  in  and  see  how  Mollie  is,  "When 
he  stepped  into  his  daughter's  house  he  found  that  she  was  dead  and 
buried.  Her  sister  Margaret  said  that  her  husband  and  the  undertaker 
had  carried  her  out. 

So  the  husband,  in  his  early  30's  was  left  with  three  little  children. 
He  lived  a  long  life,  faithful  to  the  memory  of  his  wife,  devoted  to  his 
children,  especially  attached  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth  whom  he  kept 
with  him  in  his  brother  Nathan's  family,  in  Philadelphia,  while  he  con- 
tinued in  business  in  that  city.  Living  in  Philadelphia  it  was  possible 
for  her  to  attend  very  good  schools. 

The  oldest  child,  John,  and  the  baby,  Ann,  John  Sellers  sent  to  his 
father  and  mother  in  the  old  homestead  in  Upper  Darby.  This  son, 
John  Sellers,  III,  lived  his  life  from  that  time  on  in  that  rural  neighbor- 
hood, one  of  the  best  loved  men  in  the  community.  In  his  old  age  he 
would  drive  from  his  home  "Millbourne"  to  "Sellers  Hall,"  and  sit 
on  the  lawn  under  the  elm  trees  overlooking  the  meadow.  All  the 
neighbors  knew  his  beautiful  snowy  locks  as  he  dashed  past,  driving, 
on  his  way  to  Darby  Meeting  or  to  his  duties  as  school  director. 

The  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who  remained  with  her  father,  was  a 
dainty  little  child.  She  lived  at  Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  just  opposite 
the  home  of  President  Washington.  She  told  her  grand-children  that 
George  Washington  had  often  patted  her  on  the  head. 

In  middle  life  John  Sellers  retired  from  the  leather  business  to  his 
property  in  Upper  Darby,  and  gathering  his  three  children  to  his  home, 
April  7 ,  1808,  resided  in  "Wayside"  on  West  Chester  Road.  His  prop- 
erty fronted  mainly  on  West  Chester  Road,  taking  in  the  old  Mill  (now 
Millbourne  Mills)  and  land  as  far  west  as  Cedar  Lane.  "Cave  Fields" 
also  belonged  to  him,  where  the  scenery  on  Cobb's  Creek  rivals  some 
better  known  waterways.  At  this  time  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  court- 
ing Elizabeth,  and  in  "Cave  Fields"  on  a  beech  tree,  Abraham  carved 
the  initials  A.  L.  P.  and  E.  S.  which  remained  until  their  grand- 
children were  mature. 

At  this  time  John  Sellers,  II,  and  his  three  brothers,  Nathan,  David, 
and  George,  had  increased  their  land  by  purchase  until  the  whole 
amounted  to  nearly  a  thousand  acres.  On  the  West  Chester  Road  as 
well  as  in  other  places  their  land  was  interwoven  one  with  the  other. 
From  the  present  63rd  Street  to  Cedar  Lane,  George,  John,  and  Nathan 
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controlled  the  West  Chester  Road.  David's,  with  the  most  of  Nathan's 
property,  lay  on  Garrett  Road  and  Marshall  Road,  George  owning  the 
homestead  "Sellers  Hall"  with  entrance  from  Long  Lane. 

John  Sellers,  II,  although  disowned  by  Friends  for  being  married 
by  a  magistrate,  always  attended  Darby  Meeting.  From  "Wayside"  he 
drove  to  Darby  Meeting  taking  his  daughters  with  him.  Elizabeth 
married  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  June  7,  1810,  and  went  to  Philadelphia 
to  live.  Ann  became  engaged  to  Benjamin  Price  of  West-Chester,  but 
falling  into  a  decline,  she  went  to  the  city  to  be  nursed  by  her  Aunt 
Rachel  (Coleman)  Sellers,  where  she  died.  Benjamin  Price  subse- 
quently married,  and  he  and  his  wife  always  called  John  Sellers  father. 

John  Sellers,  III,  married  Elizabeth  Poole,  of  Wilmington,  April 
10,  1817,  and  settled  in  the  old  house  by  Millbourne  Mills,  where  this 
couple  raised  a  large  family ;  William  and  John,  the  well  known  machin- 
ists of  Philadelphia,  being  two  of  the  sons. 

When  Elizabeth  Sellers  married  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  she  went 
into  the  family  of  her  husband's  grandparents,  Abraham  and  Isabella 
Liddon,  on  Third  Street,  between  Market  and  Arch.  Here  her  two 
oldest  children,  George  and  Mary  Coleman,  were  born.  The  house 
adjoined  Arch  Street  Meeting  on  the  back,  and  one  of  the  earliest 
recollections  of  the  little  Mary  was  that  her  grandmother  threw  her 
paper  dolls  from  the  sitting  room  window,  and  that  she  cried  out, 
"Grandmother,  thee  is  throwing  my  babies  into  the  graveyard." 

This  step-grandmother,  Sarah  Wistar  Pennock,  was  a  beautiful  and 
very  lovely  woman.  (George  Pennock  was  said  to  have  married  the  two 
handsomest  women  in  Arch  Street  Meeting. )  The  maiden  name  of  Sarah 
Wistar  Pennock's  mother  was  Franklin.  She  belonged  to  a  Tory  family 
which,  living  in  New  York  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  had  suffered 
severely  for  want  of  food.  The  child  Mary  remembered  someone  telling 
her  that  Sarah  Wistar  Pennock  was  not  her  grandmother ;  remembered 
running  to  her,  jumping  up  into  her  lap  and  saying,  "Grandmother,  do 
tell  me  thee  is  my  own  grandmother."  The  tears  came  into  her  grand- 
mother's eyes  as  she  said,  "Who  could  have  told  the  child  that?"  Her 
grandfather,  George  Pennock,  had  died  in  1799,  leaving  his  second  wife 
with  a  young  family.  The  bond  was  strong  between  her  and  her  step- 
son, who  must  have  been  a  great  assistance  to  her. 

After  Abraham  and  Isabella  Liddon's  death,  their  grandson,  Abra- 
ham L.  Pennock  moved  from  Third  Street  to  Eighth  Street,  just  above 
Arch  on  the  west  side.  The  houses  on  Arch  Street  ran  back  along 
Eighth  Street  and  the  houses  on  Schrivers  Court,  above  Arch,  ran 
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back  along  Eighth.  Between  these  two  sets  of  houses  their  house 
stood,  fronting  on  Eighth  Street,  with  a  side  yard  toward  Arch.  Here 
George  began  to  go  to  school.  He  was  a  quiet  lad  who  weighed  all 
his  words.  When  he  reached  home  his  sister  Mary  would  run  down  the 
side  yard  to  open  the  gate,  and  their  mother,  from  the  sitting  room 
above,  would  hear  Mary  talking  all  the  way,  and  George  very  much 
pleased,  answering  "yes"  and  "no"  very  briefly.  Two  brothers  were 
born  after  Mary,  John  Sellers  Pennock  and  Joseph  Liddon  Pennock,  so 
the  daughter  grew  to  be  a  great  favorite  with  her  father,  and  a  close 
companionship  was  established  which  continued  through  life. 

Abraham  L.  Pennock  inherited  comfortable  means.  He  was  always 
saving  and  his  wife  had  also  been  educated  in  economy,  but  one  day  he 
woke  up  to  the  fact  that  he  was  financially  in  danger.  He  was  of  the 
firm  of  Pennock  and  Robbins,  in  the  dry  goods  business.  Robbins  was 
the  managing  and  he  the  monied  partner.  Suddenly  finding  the  money 
was  scattered  all  over  Pennsylvania,  he  immediately  started  out, 
travelled  and  collected  all  the  debts.  He  then  said  the  dry  goods 
business  was  too  risky  for  him  and  retiring,  removed  with  his  family 
to  a  small  house  which  he  owned  on  Fifth  Street  above  Race.  While 
living  in  this  house  the  little  Mary  went  to  a  sewing  school  at  the 
southwest  corner  of  Fifth  and  Arch  Streets,  taught  by  Ann  Tucker, 
later  the  Apprentice's  Library.  While  still  young  she  would  go  to  her 
grandmother  Pennock's  on  the  south  side  of  Arch  below  Twelfth,  and 
here  she  beheld  the  only  President  of  the  United  States  that  she  ever 
saw,  Andrew  Jackson,  on  his  white  horse.  Next  door  to  her  grand- 
mother lived  Roberts  Vaux,  whose  son  Richard  Vaux  was  afterwards 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia.  She  often  told  of  standing  on  her  grand- 
mother's step  and  knocking  on  the  door  with  her  hand  (she  was  too 
short  to  reach  the  bell),  of  the  boy  Richard  Vaux,  about  her  own  age 
and  height,  coming  up  his  father's  steps  adjoining,  and  saying,  "My 
dear,  why  does  thee  not  ring  the  bell  ?" 

While  she  lived  on  Fifth  Street  Mary's  younger  brother  Sellers 
died.  This  was  her  first  deep  sorrow.  He  was  a  lovable,  gentle  child, 
very  bright,  having  gone  through  Pike's  Arithmetic  although  he  was 
only  seven  years  of  age.  She  and  her  brother  George  had  been  invited 
to  their  Aunt  Sallie  Pennock's  wedding.  Her  mother  cautioned  her  not 
to  say  anything  to  her  brother  about  the  invitation  as  he  had  not  been 
invited.  When  the  wedding  day  came  little  Sellers  was  not  living,  and 
there  was  no  joy  in  the  day  to  his  sister  Mary.  The  father  and  mother 
did  not  attend  and  the  children  went  alone.    The  wedding  dinner  was 
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spread  in  the  front  second  story  room.  Mary  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  when  her  grandmother  told  the  colored  caterer  to  go 
up  the  back  stairs  with  the  dishes,  he  merely  waved  his  hand  to  his 
men,  saying,  "Come  boys,"  and  marched  up  the  front  stairs.  Again  she 
was  very  much  impressed  by  the  fact  that  when  she  had  shelled  all 
her  nuts  preparatory  to  eating  them,  the  same  colored  caterer  swooped 
up  her  plate  and  carried  it  away. 

1824 

In  1824  the  illumination  of  the  city  for  Lafayette's  reception  took 
place.  Mary,  the  child,  went  with  the  two  girls  and  Julia  the  bound  girl 
to  see  this.  Her  mother  with  the  baby  in  the  sitting  room  above  said, 
"Leave  the  door  unlocked  and  I  will  come  down  to  fasten  it."  So  from 
a  side  alley  the  party  stepped  out  upon  the  street.  Archways  spanned 
the  streets  diagonally,  with  candles  standing  upright  upon  them.  When 
the  party  returned  they  walked  up  the  alley,  Mary  and  Julia  ahead,  and 
as  the  children  reached  the  yard  they  heard  a  stirring  towards  the  church 
wall  (the  Lutheran  Church  still  stands*  there  on  the  north  side  of  Race, 
running  back  of  212  N.  Fifth  Street).  When  they  reached  the  back 
door  it  was  unlocked.  Her  mother  had  forgotten  to  come  down.  The 
small  silver  tea  set,  sugar  bowl  and  cream  jug  were  gone,  and  the 
burglars  had  gone  over  the  church  wall. 

After  leaving  sewing  school,  Mary's  real  school  life  began  at  the 
south-east  corner  of  Seventh  and  Race  Streets.  This  private  school  was 
kept  by  her  father's  second  cousins,  Mary  Liddon  and  Susan  H.  Cox, 
enthusiastic,  talented  women  whose  school  was  patronized  by  most  of  the 
aristocratic  families  of  Philadelphia.  Mary's  father  believed  in  wearing 
Free  Produce  Cotton  and  in  eating  Free  Produce  Sugar,  so  at  this 
fashionable  school  his  daughter  wore  Bengals  and  seersuckers,  a  circum- 
stance which  marked  her  distinctly  among  the  other  children.  School 
etiquette  is  I  believe  the  most  rigid  etiquette  existing,  and  the  school 
age  the  hardest  in  which  to  exercise  independence.  Mary  Anna  and 
Susan  Longstreth,  who  taught  a  later  generation  of  the  best  families  of 
Philadelphia,  were  educated  in  this  school. 

1825 

A  strong  bond  of  affection  united  the  Sellers  family.  From  a 
young  cousin,  Ann  Sellers,  of  "Sellers  Hall,"  Mary  Coleman  Pennock 
received  the  following  letter : 


♦Demolished  1927,  on  account  of  building  of  Delaware  River  Bridge. 
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Address — Mary  C.  Pennock 

Care  of  A.  L.  Pennock,  Philada. 

~        n      .  20th  of  2nd  mo.  1825. 

Dear  Cousin 

I  thought  I  would  write  to  thee  as  I  expect  sister  Abigail  to  go  to 

Philadelphia  to-morrow  which  will  be  a  nice  opportunity.    So  I  thought 

I  would  like  to  send  you  a  present  and  that  an  apple  pie  would  be  as 

great  a  rarity  as  I  could  send  you  so  I  hustled  about  after  breakfast  and 

got  them  all  made  before  I  went  to  school.     Sister  Abigail  thinks  she 

will  have  a  pretty  large  load  and  that  you  will  wonder  what  she  is 

taking  pies  there  for.     The  largest  one  is  for  George  the  middle  sized 

one  for  thee  and  Lyddon  the  next  for  Sarah  and  the  least  for  little  bit 

of  Ann.    I  wish  to  know  how  you  all  are  as  several  of  you  were  poorly 

when  I  left  there.    I  got  home  safe  without  taking  any  cold  that  I  have 

perceived  but  my  cough  has  not  entirely  left  me.     School  is  now  out  as 

I  have  my  lessons  to  attend  to  I  will  conclude  with  love  to  thee  and  the 

rest  of  the  family. 

Affectionately  thine,  Ann  Sellers. 

When  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  financially  on  his  feet  again,  he 
built  on  Twelfth  Street  below  Market,  a  commodious  house  in  the  style 
then  fashionable  in  Philadelphia,  a  three  story  house  with  back  build- 
ings, one  of  the  first  homes  in  the  city  to  have  a  furnace.  His  friends 
wondered  why  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  building  so  far  out  of  town. 
The  house  was  roofed  in  November  5,  1825.  As  they  moved  in,  Twelfth 
Street  was  being  paved,  and  the  furniture  had  to  be  carried  down  from 
Market  Street.  The  location  was  next  door  to  Twelfth  Street  Meeting, 
where  the  *Penn  Charter  School  now  stands. 

Opposite  lived  James  Sellers  and  family.  James  Sellers  and  Eliza- 
beth Sellers  Pennock  being  first  cousins,  Mary  Coleman  Pennock's 
intimacy  with  her  cousins,  Mary,  Rachel  and  David,  was  strengthened 
by  this  proximity.  She  and  the  girls  studied  together,  sometimes  out 
of  the  same  book,  and  these  young  people  grew  up  together  near  to  the 
country  at  Broad  and  Market  Streets.  To  benefit  her  brother  George's 
health,  he  and  she  hired  horses  to  ride. 

Both  the  young  people  were  ignorant  of  riding  etiquette,  and  when 
Mary  asked  George  on  which  side  he  ought  to  ride  George  responded, 
"The  horses  will  know."  And  sure  enough  the  horses  took  their  ap- 
propriate places,  and  the  young  people  were  relieved. 


*(1928).    The  Penn  Charter  School  no  longer  stands  next  to  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting.  That  property  now  belongs  to  The  Philadelphia  Saving  Fund  Society. 
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Many  happy  times  the  school  girls  enjoyed  together. 

Part  of  this  happy  time  the  young  people  went  to  Twelfth  Street 
Meeting  School,  where  Sarah  Pugh,  a  much  loved  teacher  instructed 
them.  "A  plain,  straight- forward  and  earnest  teacher,  she  ruled  by  love. 
We  always  wanted  to  please  her  for  we  all  loved  her."  It  is  thus  that 
one  pupil,  Mary  C.  Pennock,  speaks  of  her.  While  attending  this  school 
Mary  Coleman  Pennock  wrote  the  following  composition  on  her  father 
and  mother : — 

THE  LADY  OF  THE  RACE 

Winter  had  resumed  his  sway. 

The  beauties  of  summer  had  fled, 

The  earth  all  its  verdure  had  lost, 

And  all  nature  looked  withered  and  dead. 

The  rivulet  was  frozen  o'er 

And  joy  appeared  on  every  face. 

The  country  lasses  liked  it  well 

So  did  the  Lady  of  the  Race 

Her  auburn  hair  and  mild  blue  eye 

Her  every  movement,  grace. 

In  blooming  youth  and  beauty  fine 

Was  the  Lady  of  the  Race. 

But  whilst  a-sliding  on  the  ice 

A  stage  came  rolling  by  the  place, 

And  in  it  was  a  gentleman, 

Who  knew  the  Lady  of  the  Race. 

I  said  he  knew  and  loved  her  too 

Joy  was  depicted  on  his  face, 

Unclosed  the  door  and  out  he  sprang, 

To  meet  the  Lady  of  the  Race. 

Now  she's  united  to  the  man 

Who  saw  her  in  that  happy  place, 

And  I  the  eldest  daughter  am 

Of  the  Lady  of  the  Race. 

Shortly  before  the  separation  between  Friends,  Elias  Hicks  came 
to  Twelfth  Street  Meeting  to  preach.  The  excitement  was  so  great  that 
Abraham  L.  Pennock  would  not  let  his  children  go  to  the  meeting.  His 
daughter  often  told  of  the  crowd  in  the  Meeting  House  yard,  and  of 
the  fact  that  the  next  morning  in  their  school-room,  which  was  in  the 
second  story,  they  found  that  the  men  had  walked  over  their  desks  out 
on  to  the  sounding  board  above  the  preacher's  gallery. 

After  the  separation  James  Mott  left  Twelfth  Street  Meeting,  but 
his  wife,  Lucretia,  remained  in  her  seat  in  the  gallery.  One  day  Abra- 
ham L.  Pennock  came  home  from  meeting  and  said,  "Eliza,  Lucretia 
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was  not  in  the  gallery  to-day."  His  wife  responded,  "We  shall  see 
Josiah  up  this  afternoon."  (Sarah  Sellers,  her  first  cousin,  had  married 
Josiah  Bunting,  and  they  both  attended  the  other  meeting).  In  the 
afternoon  Uncle  Josiah  came  up  and  exclaimed,  "Ah,  ha!  we  have 
Lucretia !"  The  beauty  of  Lucretia  Mott's  speaking  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  both  meetings  were  hoping  for  her  attendance. 

The  bond  of  affection  was  so  strong  in  the  Sellers  family  that  it  was 
never  broken  by  the  division. 

1833 

Letter  of  Mary  Coleman  Pennock  to  Mary  Cadwallader  Sellers : 
Mauch  Chunk,  2nd  day,  28th  of  10th  month,  1833. 
Dear  Cousins, 

Here  I  am  at  Mauch  Chunk,  a  hole  cut  out  of  the  mountains, 
nothing  handsome  but  the  mountains  around  it,  they  are  most  grand, 
this  house  is  on  the  Lehigh,  a  road  running  between  us  and  that  river, 
behind  us  a  mountain,  the  garden  is  on  this  hill,  not  on  the  top  but  at 
the  foot.  Yesterday  I  walked  up  the  canal,  it  is  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Lehigh,  the  scenery  is  most  grand,  and  when  you  lose  sight  of  this 
little  town,  it  looks  more  grand,  there  are  a  few  fine  buildings  here,  it  is 
a  different  looking  place  from  Pottsville,  that  was  more  of  a  town 
than  this  is. 

Yesterday  morning  we  arrived  here,  lodged  the  night  before  in  the 
Lehigh  water  gap,  t'was  bright  moonlight  when  we  arrived  here,  how 
I  did  wish  you  were  along,  it  was  beautiful !  What  a  pity  travellers  get 
tired,  we  were  all  very  tired,  that  night  went  to  bed  very  early,  I  awoke 
several  times  in  the  night,  looked  out,  beautiful  moonlight,  the  Lehigh 
ran  close  to  the  house  mountains  close  around  us,  they  seemed  on  all 
sides,  but  when  the  sun  arose  it  was  cloudy  and  rainy,  what  a  disappoint- 
ment, it  did  not  rain  much  however.  The  Lehigh  is  a  black  looking 
River,  the  water  is  a  yellowish  color,  looks  as  if  it  were  running  over  a 
bed  of  coal.  There  is  a  dam  across  the  river  at  this  place.  The  water 
goes  roaring  on.  Someone  at  breakfast  this  morning  was  complaining 
that  he  could  not  sleep  last  night  on  account  of  the  noise.  The  shute  as 
it  is  called  is  in  sight  of  the  window,  it  is  the  end  of  the  railroad  down 
a  steep  hill,  cars  filled  with  coal  are  ascending  and  descending  constantly. 
This  is  a  busy  place,  seems  to  be  many  people  for  the  houses.  If  you 
would  be  here  only  one  hour,  walk  with  me  to  the  front  windows  see 
the  Lehigh  and  the  hills  around,  would  I  knew  how  to  describe  and 
you  should  have  a  description.  We  expect  this  afternoon  to  take  a  ride 
on  the  railroad.  The  boatman's  horn  how  delightful,  we  hear  them  very 
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often.  After  my  ride  I  will  write  again!   Tis  now  second  day  evening; 
we  started  a  little  after  eleven  o'clock  this  morning  to  walk  up  the  hill 
to  the  railroad  and  a  steep  hill  it  was  when  we  got  to  the  railroad  there 
was  but  one  pleasure  car,  four  persons  besides  ourselves,  and  we  com- 
fortably filled  the  car,  so  you  may  suppose  there  was  a  little  crowding, 
two  of  the  company  sat  on  top  we  were  pulled  up  the  mountain  by  one 
horse;  the  ascent  was  very  gradual,  not  more  than  there  is  in  most  of 
our  streets ;  we  had  not  gone  far  when  we  saw  the  coal  cars  coming 
rattling  towards  us  at  a  very  rapid  rate,  we  all  were  out  of  our  car  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  the  car  lifted  off  the  rails  and  we  had  to  wait 
till  four  trains  of  cars  passed  us  all  filled  with  coal,  on  each  train  10 
cars,  but  after  these  came  the  cars  containing  the  mules,  they  drag  the 
cars  up  the  mountain  and  then  ride  down,  it  is  said  they  cannot  be  made 
to  walk  they  are  so  accustomed  to  riding.  These  cars  come  down  5  times 
a  day  filled  with  coal,  we  went  up  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  an  hour,  dined 
on  the  mountain,  after  dinner  we  went  to  see  the  coal  mines,  they  seemed 
like  large  quarries,  11  feet  from  the  surface  of  the  earth  is  one  bed  of 
coal,  here  and  there  narrow  strata  of  slate  are  to  be  seen  but  there  are 
large  blocks  of  coal,  perfectly  pure  it  hardly  looked  like  a  mine,  being  so 
entirely  open.     At  Potts ville  they  dig  under  the  mountain  for  some 
distance  before  they  come  to  the  coal,  or  dig  down  with  a  narrow  open- 
ing. About  5  o'clock  we  started  to  descend  and  seemed  to  fly  down  the 
mountain.    When  we  started  the  road  seemed  nearly  level,  the  man 
pushed  the  car  for  a  few  rods  and  then  jumped  on,  and  it  really  seemed 
like  magic  we  were  going  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  in  four  minutes,  no  horses 
it  seemed  wonderful  that  the  ascent  should  be  sufficient  to  create  the 
motion.     I  forgot  to  mention  while  on  top  of  the  mountain,  we  had  a 
little  snow  storm,  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  it  snowed  quite  briskly,  the 
height  of  the  mountain  at  the  coal  mines  above  the  level  of  the  Lehigh 
is  1013  feet  at  least  so  our  guide  told  us,  you  must  know  we  had  to 
have  a  guide.   As  we  were  coming  down  we  met  the  train  of  cars  this 
time  we  were  going  fast,  the  man  stopped  the  car,  we  all  had  to  get  out 
move  the  car  off  the  rails,  and  wait  till  the  four  trains  of  cars  passed, 
the  mules  were  pulling  them,  the  empty  mule  cars  also.   We  had  some 
grand  scenery  on  the  mountain,  passed  a  precipice  of  150  feet,  coming 
down  we  went  too  fast  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  trees  seemed  to  whirl  past 
us,  it  was  delightful.    I  lost  all  sense  of  danger  or  nearly  all,  the  driver 
had  a  horn  which  he  blew  to  keep  a  clear  road.  Some  cows  on  the  road, 
he  blew  his  horn  they  cleared  the  road,  he  said  they  understood  it,  and 
they  seemed  to,  the  horn  sounded  delightfully,  we  had  altogether  a 
pleasant  ride  of  18  miles,  9  to  the  coal  mines.    To-night  is  a  beautiful 
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night,  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Would  you  were  here.  I  expect  we 
shall  be  home  some  time  this  week  my  love  to  all,  Cousin  Elizabeth  and 
all  the  rest  and  to  you,  as  Isabella  says,  a  heart  full. 

Written  on  a  window  sill — M.  C.  Pennock. 
To  Mary  and  Rachel  Sellers. 

Addressed — Mary  C.  Sellers, 

Care  of  Sellers  and  Pennock, 
Philadelphia. 

Letter  of  George  Pennock  to  Mary  Coleman  Pennock : 

Northampton 

5th  day,  8/15,  1833. 
Dear  Mary : 

I  cannot  be  charged  with  deficiency  in  writing  enough  letters,  as 
this  is  the  fourth  since  leaving  home,  and  the  time  elapsed  is  but  little 
more  than  2  weeks.  Whether  I  have  received  as  many  as  I  ought  is 
another  matter.  H.  Longstreth  and  Sisters  and  W.  M.  C.  expected  letters 
at  this  place  and  I  thought  perhaps  I  should  hear  from  you.  But  we  shall 
be  obliged  to  leave  the  town  to-morrow  morning  without  being  gratified, 
proceeding  on  our  journey  toward  the  Hudson.  J.  B.  Bispham,  A.  M. 
Collins,  who  overtook  us  at  Boston,  have  arrived  here  this  evening.  They 
left  the  former  place,  4th  day  morning.  Our  journey  through  Massa- 
chusetts has  been  over  a  very  interesting  country,  there  being  a  succes- 
sion of  hill  and  valley  and  some  mountain  scenery  on  our  route.  Our 
trip  in  Pennsylvania  was  over  a  richer  country,  and  the  scenery  superior 
to  what  has  been  presented  in  the  ride  through  this  state.  It  is  in  that 
respect  preferable.  The  dwelling  houses,  however,  particularly  in  the 
villages,  have  generally  a  most  pretty  appearance  and  are  much  better 
in  this  than  the  towns  of  our  state.  On  2nd  day,  we  dined  at  Framing- 
ham,  and  arrived  at  Worcester  that  afternoon.  There  are  some  grand 
private  buildings  in  this  place.  This  is  the  residence  of  Levi  Lincoln, 
Governor  of  Massachusetts.  At  Worcester  also  we  visited  the  Anti- 
quarian Hall,  which  contains  a  great  collection  of  old  books,  and  other 
curiosities,  shells,  &c.  In  this  hall  is  a  bible  published  in  Latin  at  Venice 
in  1476,  about  15  years  after  the  invention  of  cast  metal  types;  the  art 
of  printing  with  engraved  types  having  been  previously  discovered.  The 
high  chair  in  which  Cotton  Mather  sat  when  a  child,  about  200  years 
since,  was  also  shown  us.  That  it  was  ancient  its  shape  testified.  As  it 
was  nearly  dark  we  were  not  able  to  inspect  the  collection  as  satisfac- 
torily as  we  would  have  wished.  On  3rd  day  morning  we  left  Worcester 
and  stopped  to  Ware  to  dine,  a  factory  village  which  has  sprung  up 
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within  10  or  12  years.  There  is  an  establishment  here  for  the  manu- 
facture of  straw  bonnets.  From  Ware  we  proceeded  to  Belchertown, 
situated  on  high  ground  and  enjoying  a  pure  air.  The  sugar  maple  is 
common  along  the  roadside.  Reached  Northampton  about  6  P.  M.  and 
found  the  Mansion  House  a  very  agreeable  resting  place.  4th  morning 
visited  Mount  Holyoke,  the  height  of  which  is  800  feet  above  the  river, 
and  the  ascension  part  of  the  way  steep  and  rugged.  There  is  at  the  top 
a  small  house  in  which  refreshments  are  kept,  but  it  does  not  answer 
for  lodging.  The  view  from  the  top  amply  repaid  us  for  having 
ascended.  A  number  of  villages  were  seen,  the  Connecticut  River,  near 
the  foot,  pursuing  its  winding  course.  Mount  Monadnock,  N.  H.,  dis- 
tant 160  miles  E.  and  W.,  rock  near  New  Haven,  distant  76  miles.  A 
four  horse  stage  passed  along  the  river  road  near  the  river.  They  had 
a  diminutive  appearance.  We  descended  the  mountain,  recrossed  the 
Connecticut,  and  returned  to  Northampton  next  morning.  To-day  we 
have  been  to  Springfield  and  seen  the  paper  manufactory  of  J.  S.  D. 
Ames.  The  pulp  is  poured  into  paper  in  a  continuous  sheet,  and  cut  into 
pieces  as  it  leaves  the  machine,  about  4  minutes  after  entering  on  the 

mould.   Our  health  is  good.  A  „     .       L  t 

Affectionately, 

G.  Pennock. 

Addressed  to — Mary  C.  Pennock 

Care  of  Sellers  and  Pennock 

Philadelphia 

David  Sellers  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 

Philad.  4th  day  night,  11  o'clock. 
Dear  Cousin, 

Philadelphia  is  very  quiet,  her  streets  bearing  evidence  to  an 
attentive  observer  that  many,  very  many  of  her  citizens  have  left 
her  to  seek  health  and  enjoyment  in  change  of  scene,  air  and  habits. 
Father  and  mother,  Ellen  and  Edward,  Uncle  Samuel  and  myself  con- 
stitute the  whole  of  our  family,  which  is  comparatively  speaking  very 
small.  Rachel  is  still  at  Samuel's  and  she  and  Jane,  twin  sisters  of 
romance,  are  as  usual  busily  engaged  in  building  an  ideal  world  around 
them  that  when  they  are  separated  and  it  destroyed  they  may  mutually 
lament  their  situation  and  its  downfall. 


Returning  home  I  met  at  Bristol,  Anthony  Swain  (5th  day  morn- 
ing),  and   had  quite  a  long  conversation   with  him,   Anti-slavery   of 
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course.  He  says  he  has  no  fixed  opinion  on  the  subject,  but  is  very  much 
opposed  to  slavery  in  the  abstract.  He  said  he  had  met  with  a  pamphlet 
"Immediate  not  Gradual  Abolition"  with  which  he  was  very  much 
pleased,  written  by  Elizabeth  Heyrick  of  England.  He  thought  it  very 
powerful  and  cogent,  the  style  being  superior.  "Is  it  possible,"  exclaimed 
Anthony,  "that  any  woman  could  write  in  that  manner?"  I  believe  it 
was  part  of  an  edition  of  2000  copies  the  expense  of  which  was  defrayed 
by  the  proceeds  of  the  Philadelphia  Anti-Slavery  Sewing  Society. 

The  Female  Anti-slavery  Society  are  getting  along  tolerably  well 
without  thee,  though  I  doubt  whether  they  could  spare  thee  if  they  did 
not  believe  the  pro-slavery  town  of  New  Port  was  receiving  the  benefit 
of  thy  exertions.  Our  Society  held  their  quarterly  meeting  to-night  for 
the  transaction  of  business,  and  adjourned  to  hold  a  public  meeting  on 
the  fifth  of  August.  Amos  A.  Phelps  has  been  invited  to  address  it, 
though  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  will  do  so.  Anthony  Swain  has  a 
strong  desire  to  hear  him  and  should  he  do  so  I  hope  he  will  be  able  to 
see  the  moral  of  it.   In  case  Phelps  does  not  arrive  B.  Lundy  and  B.S. 

Jones  will  officiate. 

****** 

Thy  affectionate  cousin, 


Addressed  to — Mary  C.  Pennock 

New  Port,  R.  I. 


D.  S. 


1833 

It  is  about  this  time  that  Mary  C.  Pennock  wrote : 
"I  spent  an  evening  with  David  at  Lucretia  Mott's  to  meet  Lydia 
Maria  Child.  It  was  a  social  company.  Our  family  and  David's  were  in- 
vited, so  we  represented  them.  L.  M.  C.  was  an  interesting  woman  and 
we  were  young  and  full  of  life  and  enjoyed  it  very  much.  She  had 
natural  manners,  was  simple  in  dress,  and  a  woman  full  of  information. 
Her  subject  was  slavery  and  its  effects.  Her  husband,  David  Lee  Child, 
was  with  her,  a  well  informed  man,  a  lawyer  of  good  appearance.  They  had 
no  children.  Mrs.  Child  was  housekeeper  as  well  as  teacher  to  the  world 
of  great  principles,  simple  yet  true.  Lucretia  Mott  called  me  over  to  sit 
beside  her  that  I  might  the  better  hear  what  Lydia  Maria  Child  was  saying 
In  the  course  of  conversation  the  noted  guest  told  that  once  a  southern 
lady  had  said  to  her.  'You  do  not  know  about  the  workings  of  slavery !' 
Lydia  Maria  Child  had  replied,  'Do  I  not  ?  I  have  read  all  your  laws.'  " 

Abraham  L.  Pennock's  home  on  Twelfth  Street  became  a  centre  for 
the  Anti-slavery  group.    Comparatively  few  Orthodox  Friends  were 
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prominent  in  that  reform.  His  wife,  whose  love  of  freedom  was  deeply 
grounded,  was  a  home  keeper  with  little  children,  and  so  the  oldest 
daughter  was  her  father's  companion  in  many  ways.  She  thus  came  in 
contact  with  the  anti-slavery  workers  when  she  was  in  the  first  flush  of 
womanhood. 

1833 

December  4,  1833,  her  father  attended  the  Anti-slavery  Convention 
in  Philadelphia  which  was  the  beginning  of  the  organized  movement 
against  slavery.  Many  prominent  men  attended  this  convention,  and  in 
the  meeting  Lucretia  Mott  arose  and  made  a  correction  in  respect  to  the 
wording  of  the  Declaration  of  Sentiments,  which  correction  was  ac- 
cepted. One  of  the  gentlemen  present  said  it  was  the  first  time  he  had 
ever  heard  a  woman  speak  to  business  in  a  public  meeting.  Many  prom- 
inent Anti-slavery  names  appear  on  the  declaration  of  this  Convention, 
among  them  being  William  L.  Garrison,  John  G.  Whittier,  Thomas 
Shipley,  Samuel  J.  May,  Lewis  Tappan,  Robert  Purvis,  Evan  Lewis, 
Bartholomew  Fussell,  James  McKim,  James  Mott  and  others. 

In  the  early  thirties  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  on  account  of  the  condi- 
tion of  his  eyes,  was  advised  by  his  physician  to  take  a  sea  voyage.  Con- 
sequently he  and  his  wife,  with  daughter  Mary  and  son  Abraham,  a  child, 
travelled  by  water  in  a  brig  to  Boston.  There  was  only  one  passenger 
besides  themselves  on  board.    The  trip  restored  his  health. 

1835 

In  1835  George  Thompson  came  to  America  from  England  to  lec- 
ture on  the  Anti-slavery  question.  For  an  Englishman  to  lecture  on  that 
subject  caused  much  excitement,  and  there  was  danger  of  mobbing  in 
various  cities. 

Lord  Brougham  in  an  Anti-slavery  speech  in  the  house  of  Lords, 
once  paid  the  highest  compliment  to  George  Thompson,  saying  he  was 
one  of  the  most  eloquent  men  he  had  ever  heard  either  in  or  out  of 
Parliament. 

John  Bright  in  his  London  Farewell  Soiree  to  G.  T.,  1864,  says, 
"I  have  always  considered  George  Thompson  as  the  liberator  of  the 
slaves  in  the  English  colonies,  for  without  his  commanding  eloquence, 
made  irresistible  by  the  blessedness  of  the  cause,  I  do  not  think  all  the 
other  agencies  at  work  would  have  procured  their  freedom." 

While  lecturing  in  Philadelphia  he  made  his  home  with  Abraham 
L.  Pennock's  family  on  Twelfth  Street  between  Market  and  Chest- 
nut.   We  still  have  in  our  possession  a  bronze  inkstand  which  grand- 
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father  purchased  for  his  use.  Our  mother,  in  her  early  twenties,  was 
much  enthused  by  his  splendid  oratory.  She  went  to  her  old  and  much 
loved  school  teacher,  Sarah  Pugh,  and  asked  her  to  go  and  hear  him. 
"Why  Mary,"  said  Sarah  Pugh,  "I  have  always  been  anti-slavery." 
However,  she  did  go  to  hear  George  Thompson,  and  in  consequence  be- 
came a  worker  in  the  anti-slavery  cause. 

The  following  incident  is  recorded  among  the  written  recollections 
of  Mary  Pennock  Sellers : 

"When  he  (George  Thompson)  left  us  for  New  York,  the  mob 
was  howling  for  him  as  a  victim,  and  we  feared  greatly  that  his  life 
would  be  sacrificed.  So  he  could  not  stay  in  this  country  long,  and  he 
returned  to  a  freer  one  than  ours  was  at  that  time.  When  seated  at  our 
table  at  the  last  meal,  while  we  were  talking  of  the  dangers  he  was 
exposed  to  here,  he  took  up  the  Bible  and  read  in  Malachi,  'And  they 
shall  be  mine,  saith  the  Lord  of  Hosts,  in  that  day  when  I  make  up  my 
jewels,  and  I  will  spare  them  as  a  man  spareth  his  own  son  that  serveth 
him.'    Ts  not  that  worth  contending  for,  Mr.  Pennock?'  he  asked." 

After  leaving  Philadelphia,  George  Thompson  wrote  the  following 
letter  to  Abraham  L.  Pennock : 

Hudson  Square,  New  York 
My  dear  friend,  Friday  afternoon. 

A  line  or  two  is  all  I  can  send  at  present.  The  delegation  to  Europe 
is  relinquished.  Your  cousin  D.  Cox  cannot  get  free  from  Auburn. 
It  is  probable  he  will  accompany  me  next  Spring.  New  York  is  quiet. 
I  shall  not  lecture  here  at  present.  This  aftr.  at  four,  I  leave  by  the 
steamboat  for  Norwich,  Conn.,  and  thence  to  Brooklyn,  at  which  place 
Garrison  now  is.    I  shall  return  on  Tuesday  next. 

Judge  Jay's  book  is  out  and  is  creating  quite  a  sensation.  You  must 
get  a  copy.  If  you  cannot  get  one  in  Philadelphia,  and  I  find  a  line  from 
you  when  I  return,  I  will  forward  you  two  or  three  copies. 

Present  my  kindest  regards  to  Mrs.  Pennock  and  the  other  members 
of  your  esteemed  family. 

Never  will  your  kindness  and  hospitality  be  forgotten  by 
Your  obliged  and  affectionate  friend, 

Geo.  Thompson. 

Later  the  wife  and  children  of  George  Thompson  paid  a  visit  to 
Abraham  L.  Pennock's  home.  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  often  spoke  of  this 
visit.  In  the  course  of  conversation  Mrs.  Thompson  once  related  how 
her  children  had  told  a  lady  in  the  cars  of  their  father's  close  escape 
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from  the  mob.  "These  children  are  not  telling  the  truth,"  said  the  lady 
to  Mrs.  Thompson.  "Yes  they  are,"  answered  the  mother,  "they  are 
George  Thompson's  children." 

Letter  of  George  Thompson  to  Abraham  L.  Pennock  after  his 
wife's  return  to  England : 

Liverpool,  Jan.  15,  1836. 
My  dear  friend, 

Though  oppressed  by  the  many  things  which  claim  my  attention  at 
the  present  time,  I  cannot  let  the  packet  sail  without  carrying  with  it 
an  expression  however  feeble  of  my  thanks  to  you  for  your  truly  gen- 
erous and  affectionate  entertainment  of  my  dear  wife  and  children  in 
your  city  during  their  late  short  visits.  Mrs.  Thompson  feels  deeply 
penetrated  by  a  sense  of  your  Christian  kindness  and  desires  me  to  say 
that  she  looks  back  upon  the  hours  spent  under  your  roof  as  amongst 
the  most  pleasant  experienced  in  America.  The  North  America  arrived 
on  the  11th  after  a  passage  of  26  days.  All  were  in  excellent  health  and 
spirits  except  our  beloved  boy,  who,  though  better  is  still  delicate.  Mrs. 
Thompson  and  the  children  are  likely  to  be  fixed  in  Liverpool  for  a 
few  months  I  shall  be  much  travelling.  To-morrow  I  start  by  steam 
for  Scotland  where  there  is  an  intense  anxiety  among  all  classes  to  see 
and  hear  me.  My  heart  is  still  all  devoted  to  the  work  of  promoting  the 
freedom  of  the  six  millions  still  held  in  chains  by  *  *  *  .  God  help 
me  to  be  humble,  faithful  and  enduring — O  how  I  love  your  country — 
Tell  all  that  though  I  may  think  strongly  in  my  coming  address,  all  I 
say  will  be  prompted  by  love  not  by  anger  or  revenge — I  cannot  feel 
ought  but  a  yearning  desire  to  promote  your  greatness,  goodness  (and 
as  a  consequence),  your  true  glory.  My  heart  travels  to  your  fire-side. 
I  see  around  you  your  sons,  daughters  and  friends.  But  I  am  far  away 
and  can  only  send  you  my  blessing  and  the  assurance  that  I  am  your 
grateful  and  affectionate  friend 

G.  Thompson. 

My  kindest  love  to  your  wife,  Mrs.  Pennock,  all  your  children  and 
every  friend  in  Philadelphia  to  whom  I  am  familiarly  known. 

Send  anything  intended  for  me  under  cover  to  Cropper,  Benson  & 
Co.,  Liverpool. 

1836 

In  1836  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  with  his  wife  and  daughter,  Mary, 
spent  seven  weeks  in  New  Port  with  delightful  company,  a  circle  of 
Friends,  Charles  and  Emma  Yarnall,  Mary  Anna,  Susan  and  Elizabeth 
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Longstreth,  also  their  brother  Henry,  Alfred  Cope,  Abby  Ann  Cope  and 
others.  Sarah  Newcombe,  not  a  Quaker,  was  boarding  at  the  same 
house,  and  became  enthused  with  the  Quaker  dress  and  manners.  She 
borrowed  Elizabeth  Pennock's  dress,  cap,  and  handkerchief,  and  at  the 
table  was  nonplussed  how  to  address  Charles  Yarnall.  Suddenly  she 
exclaimed,  "Ah,  I  have  it,  Cousin  Charles  will  thee  have  some?" 

Here  follows  a  letter  of  John  Sellers,  2nd,  to  his  granddaughter, 
Mary  Coleman  Pennock,  received  during  her  stay  at  New  Port: 

Hoodland,  7th  mo.  27th,  1836. 
My  Dear  Mary, 

I  have  just  received  thy  very  acceptable  letter,  and  wonder  why 
it  should  have  been  so  long  coming,  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  safe 
arrival,  and  hope  the  little  sea  sickness  you  had  will  not  be  any  disadvan- 
tage. We  are  all  getting  along  pretty  well  here,  Sarah  and  Abraham  are 
now  at  Brother  George's  on  a  visit  to  Ann  and  Isabella  who  are  im- 
properly in  my  opinion  staying  there.  They  are  all  well  but  I  think 
would  have  more  enjoyment  if  they  were  all  to-gether.  George  and 
Sarah  were  here  and  informed  us  they  had  seen  you  safe  on  board  the 
New  Port  Boat,  from  which  time  I  have  remained  anxious  until  I 
received  thine,  to  hear  of  your  safe  arrival.  Am  indeed  glad  you  are 
comfortably  fixed  on  Terra  Firma  out  of  the  reach  of  steam  boats. 
Thee  tells  me  thy  father  has  tried  the  sea  bath.  I  hope  he  will  find  bene- 
fit from  the  use  of  it.  If  thy  mother  and  thee  can  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  you,  don't  let  the  cool  air  discourage  you,  the  water  will  feel 
warmer  when  the  air  is  cool,  but  don't  venture  too  far  in,  there  is  some- 
times danger  of  being  swept  out  by  what  they  call  the  undertow. 


I  have  had  my  last  sweat  at  the  hay  for  this  season  having  this 
afternoon  hauled  in  the  last  loads,  we  have  likewise  got  our  wheat  all 
in  the  barn  except  the  raking  of  the  stubble.  We  shall  probably  begin 
the  oats  harvest  this  week,  which  if  I  live  to  accomplish  will  seem  to 
clear  the  way  for  a  little  relaxation  as  respects  the  farming  business.  Our 
friend  and  neighbor,  Edward  Garrett,  still  continues  in  a  precarious 
condition,  but  his  long  continuance  seems  to  encourage  us  to  hope  he 
may  get  through,  the  accounts  we  hear  from  him  latterly  are  generally 
that  he  is  a  little  better. 

I  told  Abraham  when  he  came  home  that  sister  Mary  thought  he 
ought  to  write.  He  said  he  should  have  nothing  to  say,  he  just  now  came 
running  in  to  say  he  sent  his  love  to  father  and  mother  and  to  say  that 
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he  was  very  well.  Cousin  Hannah  sends  her  love  to  you  all,  and  thinks 
with  me  that  the  children  ought  to  have  been  all  here.  I  need  hardly 
attempt  to  say  how  much  love  I  feel  for  you  all,  or  how  earnestly  I 
desire  your  safe  return.  As  respects  the  children  I  think  you  may  all  feel 
assured  they  will  be  tenderly  cared  for  among  us.  Sarah,  I  think,  is 
particularly  attentive  to  and  careful  about  them,  and  I  feel  the  strongest 
assurance,  my  dear  Mary,  that  thee  will  be  as  attentive  to  and  careful 
about  thy  dear  parents,  and  thereby  oblige  and  gratify 
Thy  affectionate  grandfather, 

John  Sellers. 
Addressed  to — Mary  Pennock 

New  Port,  Rhode  Island 

1836 

Thomas  Shipley  of  Philadelphia  was  a  faithful  friend  of  the 
colored  man,  dropping  business  any  time  to  help  a  slave.  He  died  Sep- 
tember 17,  1836,  and  was  buried  in  Fourth  and  Arch  Street  grounds. 
His  residence  was  at  Eighth  and  Arch  Streets,  and  our  mother  often 
told  us  of  his  funeral,  how  two  columns  walked  down  Arch  Street,  on 
one  side  colored  people,  on  the  other  white. 

1837 

"Late  in  the  autumn  of  1837,  John  Greenleaf  Whittier  heeded  a  call 
to  Philadelphia,  and  went  to  the  assistance  of  the  venerable  Anti-slavery 
pioneer,  Benjamin  Lundy,  who  was  editing  the  'National  Enquirer.' 
In  March,  1838,  Lundy,  worn  out  in  the  cause  to  which  he  devoted  his 
life,  retired  from  the  management  of  the  paper,  the  name  of  which  was 
changed  to  the  'Pennsylvania  Freeman,'  and  in  the  issue  of  March  15th, 
Whittier  pledged  the  entire  devotion  of  his  energies  to  the  cause  of 
Universal  Freedom,  as  he  became  the  responsible  editor."  (Extract  from 
"Life  and  Letters  of  John  Greenleaf  Whittier,"  by  Samuel  T.  Pickard.) 

He  soon  became  a  leader  in  the  Anti-slavery  circle.  Our  mother 
spoke  of  the  first  time  she  met  him,  of  walking  in  the  side  gate  and 
coming  upon  him  in  the  parlor  of  the  Twelfth  Street  house.  John  G. 
Whittier  being  a  younger  man  often  went  to  Abraham  L.  Pennock  for 
advice  and  so  became  well  acquainted  with  him  and  his  family.  He  was 
full  of  mischief,  and  on  one  occasion  he  led  one  of  the  young  ladies 
into  a  prolonged  discussion  in  reference  to  some  observance  on  Easter. 
She  took  up  the  cudgels  warmly.  And  when  as  he  left  the  circle,  the 
others  laughed  at  her,  she  exclaimed,  "Why  you  do  not  mean  John  G. 
Whittier  was  making  fun  of  me?"    The  young  circle  meeting  in  that 
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parlor  had  very  happy  times.  As  Abolitionists  they  felt  they  were  bear- 
ing the  torch  of  truth  to  the  world,  and  elevating  themselves  in  their 
consecration  to  this  work. 

1838 

J.  Liddon  Pennock  writes  to  his  sister,  Mary  C.  Pennock,  thus : 

Harrisburg,  1  mo.  17th,  1838. 
My  dear  Mary, 

I  had  intended  on  arriving  to  have  written  a  full  and  systematic- 
like  account  of  the  coming  to,  and  tarrying  in,  the  good  town  of  Harris- 
burg. I  had  intended  to  have  spoken  of  the  delegates  and  the  conven- 
tion, mentioning  names,  places,  and  circumstances  in  the  most  exact  and 
formal  manner,  but  am  prevented,  first,  by  a  letter  of  Alice's  to  Sarah 
and  I  would  not  tell  a  tale  twice  told ;  second  by  shortness  of  time  and 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  crossing  neatly  and  legibly  a  once  written  letter. 

On  the  same  day  that  we  started,  we  arrived  at  the  place  of  des- 
tination. It  was  nearly  night,  and  we  had  little  time  to  examine  the 
town,  before  we  were  unable  by  the  calls  of  the  supper  table.  Mary  and 
Susan  Cox  lodge  at  the  same  house  with  us,  attend  convention  and  speak 
therein.    Their  speeches  were  quite  well  received. 

The  convention  has  been  in  session  one  entire  day.  We  have  had 
Garrison's  letter,  a  very  interesting  and  able  document.  We  have  re- 
ceived reports  from  Eastern  and  Western  executive  committees,  the 
former  very  able  as  well  as  pleasing,  the  latter  not  so  much  so.  Dr.  La 
Moyne  officiates  as  president.  We  heard  him  speak.  He  is  remarkably 
clear  and  argumentative  in  his  remarks,  and  withal  full  of  that  eloquence 
which  must  ever  attend  a  clear  head  and  a  good  heart.  (Excuse  all 
mistakes.  The  noise  of  discussion  caused  by  conversation  upon  the 
Abolition  and  other  subjects,  bothers  me  much.)  Wm.  Burleigh  de- 
livered one  of  his  best  last  evening.  The  house  was  crowded,  as  much 
from  the  novelty  of  the  subject,  I  suppose,  as  from  any  other  cause. 
I  have  not  yet  seen  the  governor,  but  his  house  is  well  worth  seeing, 
inasmuch  as  simplicity  inside  and  outside  prevails.  Uncle  George  waited 
on  him,  knocking  at  the  door.  It  was  opened  by  the  governor  "in  propria 
persona,"  "right  bob  upon  the  old  man"  as  Uncle  George  expressed  it. 
A  governor  of  Pennsylvania  living  in  a  smallish  two-story  house,  is 
rather  a  variety.  But  so  it  is,  may  we  long  have  such  governors,  the 
more  so  if  they  possess  the  sound  sense,  discriminating  judgment  of  our 
"worthy  Ritner." 
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What  a  beautiful  country  is  this!  How  beautiful  must  it  be  in 
summer.  The  forest  crowned  hills  and  gentle  slopes  of  the  other  side 
must  indeed  be  pleasant  and  safe  overlooking  as  it  does  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  rivers  that  be,  with  the  sweeping  curve  of  the  Susquehanna 
and  its  broad  stretch  of  waters.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  beauty  of  the 
water  scene.  It  is  not  Whittier's  "howling  and  vexed  between"  and  yet 
it  jumps  smoothly  along.  But  it  is  a  broad  expanse  that  claims  of  right 
from  its  force  and  power. 

****** 

Thy  brother 

Affectionately, 

J.  L.  P. 

It  is  a  matter  of  history  that  when  William  Lloyd  Garrison  was 
editing  "The  Genius  of  Universal  Emancipation,"  in  Baltimore  with 
Benjamin  Lundy,  he  was  thrown  into  prison  for  his  writings.  After 
forty-nine  days  his  fines  and  bill  of  costs  were  paid  by  Arthur  Tappan 
of  New  York,  and  he  came  north,  and  in  1831  started  the  "Liberator" 
in  Boston.  In  the  interim,  about  1830,  Mary  C.  Pennock,  and  some  of 
her  cousins  heard  him  speak  at  the  Franklin  Institute  in  Philadelphia. 
Mary  C.  Pennock  records  the  occasion  in  her  own  words :  "We  went 
to  hear  Garrison  when  he  was  just  out  of  prison,  and  from  that  time 
forward  if  nothing  more,  we  were  talking  abolitionists.  True  we  be- 
longed to  Anti-slavery  societies,  sewed  and  read,  abstained  from  slave 
produce  at  home  and  abroad.    How  much  good  we  did  I  cannot  say." 

In  regard  to  the  Anti-slavery  sewing  circle  Mary  C.  Pennock  says : 
"We  used  to  meet  at  Sidney  Ann  Lewis's  to  sew,  make  fancy  things  for 
sale  with  anti-slavery  mottoes  and  pictures  on  them,  and  to  hear  all  that 
was  stirring  in  the  anti-slavery  world.  We  seemed  such  a  small  body  and 
had  to  face  so  much  opposition  that  I  remarked  to  Sidney  Ann  Lewis 
one  day,  'Will  it  always  be  so,  such  effort  with  so  little  result?'  Her 
answer  was,  'What  do  we  suffer?  The  slave  has  to  bear  his  hard  lot 
every  day  with  no  relief  from  it.  It  is  little  we  give.'  "  The  small  home 
of  Sidney  Ann  Lewis,  on  Fifth  Street,  in  the  centre  of  the  city,  was 
during  the  early  part  of  the  anti-slavery  struggle,  a  deposit  for  anti- 
slavery  publications.  The  sewing  circle  met  to  sew  for  the  cause  in  the 
back  parlor  and  she  sold  the  articles  made,  in  the  front  parlor.  Previous 
to  the  establishment  of  George  W.  Taylor's  store  for  the  sale  of  free 
produce,  she  sold  free  produce  goods.  To  this  sewing  circle  of  open 
mind  and  strong  convictions,  came  the  daughters  of  James  Forten,  an 
educated  colored  man.    He  was  a  successful  business  man,  a  ship- 
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builder  it  is  believed,  a  person  of  unusual  experiences,  having  been  a 
prisoner  on  board  a  British  vessel  during  the  Revolution.  "Then,"  he 
would  say,  "I  used  to  be  considered  an  American."  (And  then  referring 
to  the  slavery  trouble) — "Now  people  will  not  allow  that  I  am  one." 

It  was  just  previous  to  the  opening  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  that  an 
evening  company  was  gathered  in  the  home  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock. 
His  daughter,  Mary  C.  Pennock,  writes  of  it  thus : 

"Father  had  a  company  to  dine  with  us,  of  invited  guests,  James 
G.  Birney,  Peter  Wright,  Henry  M.  Stanton,  Charles  Burleigh,  and 
John  G.  Whittier.  For  the  last  gentleman  we  waited  dinner  some  time. 
Mother's  patience  gave  out  and  fearing  the  dinner  would  spoil  we  com- 
menced the  repast.  Shortly  afterward  J.  G.  W.  was  ushered  in  the 
dining  room.  He  apologized  to  mother,  saying  he  had  been  writing 
his  address  for  Pennsylvania  Hall  and  did  not  like  to  break  the  thread 
of  his  thought.  We  thought  our  dinner  was  a  small  affair  compared 
with  his  poem.  Our  visitors  discussed  Theodore  Weld's  powers  of 
oratory  and  thought  them  superior  to  anything  they  had  ever  heard.  We 
had  been  listening  with  breathless  attention  to  the  stirring  eloquence  of 
G.  Thompson  and  they  said  he  was  far  ahead  of  him.  Theodore  D.  Weld 
and  wife  called  at  our  house  and  I  was  delighted  with  his  pleasing 
manners,  but  I  never  heard  him  lecture  in  his  prime  though  it  was  one 
great  wish  I  had." 

The  anti-slavery  group  found  difficulty  in  hiring  halls  for  their 
lectures,  so  they  formed  a  stock  association  and  built  "Pennsylvania 
Hall,"  at  the  south-west  corner  of  Sixth  and  Haines  Street  (now 
Quarry  Street).  It  was  at  that  time  the  handsomest  hall  in  Philadelphia. 
The  Abolitionists  meant  this  hall  to  be  rented  for  various  purposes,  but 
by  erecting  it  they  hoped  to  secure  an  indisturbed  place  in  which  to  hold 
their  lectures  and  to  pursue  their  work  unmolested.  That  the  hall  was 
not  to  be  reserved  for  the  use  of  the  Abolitionists  alone  is  indicated  by 
the  statement  of  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Stock  Association.  The 
statement  leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  purpose  of  erecting  the  building. 
"A  number  of  individuals  of  all  sects,  and  those  of  no  sect,  of  all  parties, 
and  those  of  no  party  being  desirous  that  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
possess  a  room  wherein  the  principles  of  Liberty  and  Equality  of  Civil 
Rights  could  be  freely  discussed,  and  the  evils  of  slavery  fearlessly 
portrayed,  have  erected  this  building,  which  we  are  now  about  to  dedi- 
cate to  Liberty  and  the  Rights  of  Man.  The  total  cost  of  the  building 
will  be  about  40,000  dollars.  This  has  been  divided  into  2,000  shares  of 
twenty  dollars  each.   A  majority  of  the  stockholders  are  mechanics,  or 
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working  men,  and  (as  is  the  case  in  any  other  good  work)  a  number 
are  females. 

"The  building  is  not  to  be  used  for  anti-slavery  purposes  alone.  It 
will  be  rented  from  time  to  time,  in  such  portions  as  shall  as  best  suit 
applicants,  for  any  purpose  not  of  an  immoral  character.  It  is  called 
"Pennsylvania  Hall,"  in  reference  to  the  principles  of  Pennsylvania : 
and  our  motto,  like  that  of  the  commonwealth  is,  Virtue,  Liberty  and 
Independence." 

1838 

On  May  14,  1838,  this  hall  was  opened  for  a  week  of  dedication. 
Delegates  from  all  over  Pennsylvania  were  present.  The  dedication 
address  was  given  by  David  Paul  Brown.  John  Quincy  Adams  had 
been  requested  to  give  this  lecture  but  declined,  saying  in  part,  "I  learnt 
with  great  satisfaction,  by  your  letter  of  the  18th  of  last  month,  that  the 
Pennsylvania  Hall  Association  have  erected  a  large  building  in  your  city, 
wherein  liberty  and  the  equality  of  civil  rights  can  be  freely  discussed 
and  the  evils  of  slavery  fearlessly  portrayed. 

"I  rejoice  that  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  the  friends  of  free  dis- 
cussion have  erected  a  hall  for  its  unrestrained  exercise.  I  know  that  the 
people  of  Philadelphia  need  a  voice  as  of  one  from  the  wilderness,  to 
rally  them  to  the  standard  of  human  rights,  but  that  voice  must  come 
from  among  themselves." 

The  opening  of  the  hall  caused  considerable  stir  among  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  numerous  loiterers  that  began  to  gather  around 
the  building  as  the  sessions  progressed  gave  poor  promise  that  the  meet- 
ings would  be  long  allowed  to  continue  unmolested.  Demonstrations 
grew  stronger.  At  the  fifth  session  the  mob  made  an  attempt  to  rush 
the  meeting  inside  but  the  audience  remained  at  their  business.  In  the 
history  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  we  read,  page  147,  "The  efforts  of  the  mob 
to  break  up  the  meeting  by  confusion  or  rushes  on  the  building  did  not 
succeed."  This  happened  upon  the  16th  day  of  the  month. 

Mary  Coleman  Pennock  was  present  at  the  meeting  and  she  often 
spoke  of  the  attempt  of  the  mob  to  break  it  up.  At  the  time  Maria  W. 
Chapman  was  on  the  platform  speaking,  John  G.  Whittier,  intensely 
interested,  was  sitting  on  the  edge  of  the  platform.  Daniel  Neall  was 
presiding,  while  Daniel,  his  son,  not  more  than  a  lad,  was  seated  in  the 
gallery,  and  as  the  stones  crashed  against  the  window  blinds  kept  calling 
out,  "That  stone  did  no  damage,"  etc. 

Mary  Coleman  Pennock  with  her  younger  sister  Sarah  was  in  the 
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last  meeting  ever  held  in  Pennsylvania  Hall,  a  woman's  meeting,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  17th.  As  they  sat  in  the  hall,  with  the  angry  murmur  of 
the  mob  outside  ever  increasing,  a  light  remark  was  made  by  someone  in 
the  assembly.  Lucretia  Mott  arose  and  said  that  no  light  remark  should 
be  made,  for  no  one  knew  when  she  stepped  outside  the  building  whether 
or  not  she  would  step  from  time  to  eternity.  A  hush  fell  over  the 
gathering.  Just  then  Abraham  L.  Pennock  stepped  in.  Since  his  daugh- 
ters were  in  the  audience  he  became  too  anxious  to  stay  away  longer. 
They  were  sorry  to  see  him  at  that  time. 

As  the  only  man  among  so  many  women,  he  would  be  conspicuous, 
drawing  the  attention  of  the  angry  mob  to  himself  and  to  his  daughters 
also  as  they  left  the  building.  But  his  daughters  walking  close  beside 
him,  one  leaning  on  each  arm,  they  stepped  out  on  to  Haines  Street, 
into  the  dreadful  sights  of  the  mob.  But  they  reached  their  home  on 
Twelfth  Street  in  safety.  After  supper  Abraham  L.  Pennock  said  that 
his  daughters  should  not  go  to  the  evening  meeting,  he  was  too  uneasy. 
Some  of  the  young  Sellers'  cousins  visiting  there  said  that  if  cousin 
Abraham  thought  that  they  were  sure  their  parents  would  not  wish  them 
to  go.  Benjamin  S.  Jones  remarked,  "But  now  is  the  time  to  show  our 
colors."  As  they  were  talking  there  was  a  cry  of  fire.  Running  to  the 
top  of  the  house  they  saw  the  Hall  in  flames.  The  whole  city  was  lit 
up  with  the  light  of  the  fire. 

That  evening  at  about  sunset  the  Mayor  had  informed  the  President 
of  our  Board  that  he  would  disperse  the  mob  if  he  could  have  possession 
of  the  building  *  *  *  *.  The  President  thereupon  directed  the  door- 
keeper in  the  presence  of  the  Mayor  to  deliver  up  the  keys  to  the  Mayor. 
The  Mayor  then  made  a  speech  to  the  mob  calling  them  his  police.  He 
then  bid  them  farewell  and  rode  away.  After  he  had  left  the  mob 
attacked  the  building,  set  it  on  fire,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground. 

The  morning  following  the  destruction  of  the  Hall,  Abraham  L. 
Pennock  and  John  G.  Whittier  met  at  the  ruin  and  adjourned  the  men's 
meeting  that  was  to  have  been  held  there  at  that  time. 

The  next  day  the  Female  Anti-slavery  Society  were  told  to  go  to 
Sarah  Pugh's  school-room,  no  more  than  two  at  a  time,  for  it  should 
be  kept  quiet  where  they  were  holding  their  meeting.  They  followed 
this  advice,  gathered  there,  and  went  on  with  the  business  of  the  society. 
Juliana  A.  Tappan,  a  young  girl  of  eighteen,  presided.  As  they  pro- 
ceeded with  their  business,  Jacob  Pierce,  who  owned  the  building,  came 
in  and  requested  them  to  adjourn,  saying  that  if  the  mob  came  he  could 
do  nothing  to  protect  them.   As  soon  as  he  went  out  they  went  straight 
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on  with  their  business.  They  finished  and  adjourned,  Juliana  A.  Tap- 
pan  having  made  a  beautiful  prayer.  Sarah  Pugh  was  the  last  person 
left  in  the  school-room  which  was  in  the  second  story  of  the  building. 
As  she  left  she  wondered  if  it  would  be  best  to  close  in  the  shutters, 
but  decided  to  leave  them  open.  At  the  corner  of  the  street  she  saw 
two  ill  looking  fellows  watching.  She  afterwards  thought  her  decision 
about  the  shutters  had  saved  the  building. 

That  night  the  mob  ruled  Philadelphia.  Abraham  L.  Pennock  knew 
his  house  was  a  marked  one.  Lucretia  Mott  also  in  her  home  on  Arch 
Street  below  Twelfth  realized  her  house  was  in  danger  of  attack.  She 
set  a  tea  table  in  the  parlor,  intending  to  ask  the  mob  in  if  they  came. 
Abraham  L.  Pennock  thought  the  danger  so  imminent  he  sent  his 
younger  children  to  their  grandmother's,  on  Arch  Street  for  the  night. 
He  bought  oysters  for  supper  and  as  was  the  custom  the  shells  were 
dropped  from  the  wagon  onto  the  street  in  front  of  the  house.  "Abra- 
ham, why  did  thee  buy  oysters  to-night?"  asked  his  wife.  "The  shells 
will  only  be  there  for  the  mob  to  pelt  the  house." 

Juliana  A.  Tappan  was  stopping  with  them  and  although  her  father 
in  New  York  had  been  lately  mobbed,  she  remarked,  "I  am  so  tired  I 
must  go  to  bed.  If  the  mob  comes  you  can  waken  me  in  time." 

The  mob  did  not  come  to  either  house,  but  went  instead  to  a  new 
building,  the  Shelter  for  Colored  Children,  at  Thirteenth  and  Callowhill 
Streets,  and  burned  it  to  the  ground.  Fortunately  there  were  no  children 
in  it.  For  several  days  the  mob  ruled  Philadelphia.  The  colored  people 
were  frightened.  From  the  top  of  their  Twelfth  Street  house  Abraham 
L.  Pennock  and  his  family  could  see  the  colored  people  going  out  in 
droves  to  Bush  Hill.  Finally  the  mob  turned  its  fury  to  other  questions 
than  the  colored  people  and  the  Mayor  then  restrained  it. 

Governor  Ritner  of  Pennsylvania  issued  a  proclamation  offering  a 
reward  of  "Five  hundred  dollars  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  and 
securing  the  apprehension  and  conviction  of  each  and  every  person 
engaged  in  the  burning  of  the  building  called  Pennsylvania  Hall,  in 
Sixth  Street,  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  on  the  night  of  Thursday,  the 
17th  instant,  or  in  setting  fire  to  the  building  called  the  Orphan's  Asy- 
lum, in  Thirteenth  Street  in  the  said  city,  on  the  night  of  Friday  the 
18th  instant,  to  be  paid  on  the  due  conviction  of  each  and  every  one  of 
the  persons  aforesaid." 

As  a  tribute  to  the  fearless  justice  of  this  step,  Whittier  wrote  the 
poem  beginning: 

"Thank  God  for  the  token,  one  lip  is  still  free, 
One  spirit  untrammeled,  unbending  one  knee." 
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The  week  that  the  Anti-slavery  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia 
and  Pennsylvania  Hall  was  burned,  grandfather  Pennock  entertained 
Lewis  Tappan's  wife  and  two  daughters  and  Abby  Kelley.  The  latter 
had  written  thus  in  accepting  the  invitation: 

Lynn,  4th  mo.  10,  1838. 
Dear  Friend, 

Thy  very  kind  invitation  to  make  my  home  with  you  if  I  should 
attend  convention,  was  received  some  weeks  since,  and  I  should  have 
answered  it  before  this,  but  I  had  not  decided  whether  I  should  attend. 
I  have  now  a  prospect  of  attending  and  am  happy  to  accept  thy  invita- 
tion, for,  although  I  have  some  acquaintances  in  the  city,  they  are  not 
abolitionists,  and  I  always  find  myself  more  at  ease,  when  principally 
occupied  by  abolition  business,  to  be  with  those  of  kindred  feeling. 

We  shall  not  expect  any  of  our  warm  hearts  to  settle  cooly  down,  so 
long  as  the  chain  shall  clank  upon  the  ear. 

Thine  in  love, 

Abby  Kelley. 

Still  later  in  the  same  year  she  writes  to  Mary  C.  Pennock  a  letter 
which  is  interesting  in  that  it  expresses  very  strongly  her  views  upon  a 
subject  even  more  advanced  in  those  times  than  the  anti-slavery  question. 

1838 

Lynn,  7th  mo.  15,  1838. 
My  dear  Mary, 

I  did  not  think  of  writing  thee  to-night,  but  an  opportunity  offer- 
ing to-morrow,  I  will  lose  no  time  to  undeceive  thee  on  some  points  in 
which  I  perceive  by  thine  of  the  8th  instant  I  am  entirely  misunder- 
stood. Thou  dost  not  at  all  understand  what  I  mean  by  the  fetters  with 
which  women  are  bound.  Her  present  station  in  the  family,  presiding 
over  the  education  of  her  children,  giving  the  first  direction  to  immortal 
minds,  and  consequently  taking  upon  herself  the  heaviest  responsibility, 
I  consider  one  of  the  most  dignified  spheres  which  can  be  occupied  by  a 
human  being.  Nor  is  the  office  of  administering  to  the  sick  and  dying 
a  less  important  occupation.  Indeed  all  the  employments  in  which  women 
are  engaged,  which  are  necessary  and  useful,  I  honor  and  respect.  They 
are  in  my  estimation  not  a  whit  less  honorable  than  those  of  the  other 
sex.  These  are  not  the  chains  they  are  the  golden  cords.  Let  me  be 
understood.  It  is  now,  as  a  general  thing,  considered  highly  indelicate, 
by  some  morally  wrong,  very  sinful,  indeed,  for  a  woman  to  speak  in 
public  (except  at  theatres).   We  know  indeed  that  some  religious  soci- 
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eties  approve  of  woman's  preaching,  yet  they  are  a  small  minority.  But 
these  same  societies  in  most  instances  disapprove  of  women  taking 
a  public  part  in  any  other  assembly.  Many  Friends  are  shocked  by  such 
an  occurrence.  A  woman  may  attend  meeting  for  benevolent  and  moral 
purposes,  but  she  must  not  speak  or  act  tho'  her  heart  be  full  to 
bursting,  tho'  many  of  the  proceedings  of  the  meeting  be  contrary 
to  her  knowledge  of  the  truth,  yet  must  she  not  rebuke  them.  Mary, 
should  these  things  be  so?  Should  not  a  change  in  public  opinion  be 
effected  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  not  be  quenched.  Now  this  is  all 
I  ask — Let  woman  be  left  free  to  obey  the  voice  of  God  in  her  own 
heart  and  I  ask  no  more.  The  influence  of  Friends  in  P.  has  given  a 
tone  of  feeling  with  you  quite  different  from  that  which  exists  with  us. 
This  was  very  evident  in  the  free  produce  convention,  but  if  thou 
should  be  a  while  in  N.  E.  and  see  the  withering  scorn,  contempt  and 
indignation,  with  which  a  woman  is  regarded  by  many  if  she  takes  any 
part  in  public  transactions  thou  would  certainly  confess  that  she  was 
bound  by  many  a  chain. 

It  certainly  appears  to  me  that  woman  is  designed  by  nature  to  lead 
a  more  retired  life  than  man ;  but  is  that  any  reason  why  she  should 
submit  to  him  the  keeping  of  her  conscience.  The  ground  I  take  here  is 
the  same  that  is  taken  for  the  colored  race — that  intellect  in  one  is  of  as 
great  intrinsic  worth  to  that  one  as  any  other's  is  to  him ;  that  one  soul 
is  in  the  sight  of  the  Almighty  of  as  much  value  as  another;  and  en- 
dowed with  the  same  qualifications  for  discharging  moral  obligations, 
and  consequently  it  should  be  left  free  to  discharge  them  at  the  bidding 
alone  of  the  Great  Master. 

I  sent  thee  on  7th  day  the  two  last  numbers  of  the  Liberator  that 
thou  might  see  something  of  the  state  of  feeling  here.  The  comments 
on  friend  Whittier's  remarks  are  quite  to  my  mind,  also  those  in  the  last 
Freeman  by  Aequalitas — in  his  remarks  upon  Aequalitas,  why  does  he 
wander  away  from  the  point,  to  get  up  a  "scare  crow"?  He  would 
carry  the  impression  that  women  in  trying  to  be  allowed  to  do  more  for 
the  slave  are  doing  less.  Then  when  men  are  again  restrained  from  the 
free  exercise  of  speech  and  action  they  will  please  sit  calmly  down,  and 
not  spend  their  time  in  discussing  the  topic,  for  fear  of  connecting  too 
many  irrelevant  questions  with  the  one  main  question. 

Now,  Mary,  am  I  comprehended  ?  I,  too,  would  have  woman  to  be 
woman  still,  as  gentle,  aye  more  so,  than  she  now  is,  and  man  should  be 
quite  as  gentle  as  woman.  The  true  spirit  of  Christianity  will  make 
him  so.   Christianity  forbids  her  to  enter  into  fierce  strife  anywhere,  so 
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also  does  it  forbid  him.  Whatever  character  is  unbecoming  her  is,  in 
the  light  of  the  glorious  gospel  of  peace,  also  unbecoming  him  and 
equally  so.  When  we  take  our  dear  Saviour  for  an  example  in  all  things 
we  shall  see  there  are  not  two  characters,  one  for  man  and  one  for 
woman  to  assume,  but  His  one  character  must  be  put  on  by  both. 
In  much  haste  thine  in  love, 

Abby  Kelley. 
Love  to  all.   J.  J.  Gurney  has  just  come  among  us.    We  are  very 
agreeably  disappointed  in  him  as  a  speaker. 
Addressed — Mary  C.  Pennock 
4  N.  12th  Street 
Philadelphia 

1838 

At  about  the  same  period  of  time  Benjamin  S.  Jones  wrote  the 
following  rather  interesting  letter  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 

Liberty  Hall,  Brookline,  6th  mo.  4,  1838. 

I  expect  thee  has  heard  from  David  of  A.  Kelley's  triumphant  vin- 
dication of  women's  rights,  which  was  in  fact  the  only  thing  that  gave 
more  interest  to  this  year's  convention  than  a  N.  York  or  Penna.  meet- 
ing would  furnish.  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  a  number  of  the 
N.  England  abolitionists  and  have  enjoyed  a  personal  intercourse  with 
some.  It  is  customary  for  some  of  the  leading  Abolitionists  of  Boston 
to  give  a  party  after  the  conclusion  of  the  convention.  This  year  it  was 
at  J.  Southwick's.  I  had  an  invitation  to  be  present  and  accordingly 
went  with  C.  C.  B.  (Charles  C.  Burleigh)  and  O.  Johnson.  There  were 
from  40  to  50  persons  present  of  all  ages,  sexes,  and  colors,  the  Westons, 
the  Knapps,  the  Garrisons,  the  Chapmans,  the  Phillips,  A  Stuart  and 
daughter,  Stanton,  and  in  short  all  of  the  best  of  the  members  of  the 
convention  that  were  in  Boston.  Thee  knows  that  I  dislike  parties, 
throwing  that  aside  I  enjoyed  myself  much.  At  10  in  the  evening  I  left 
for  S.  Philbrick's  where  I  had  been  invited  to  spend  some  time  and 
where  I  now  am.  Brookline  is  by  far  the  most  beautiful  place  I  have  ever 
visited.  We  have  a  view  of  Boston,  Bunker  Hill,  Cambridgeport, 
Jamacia  Plains  and  several  other  villages  and  places  of  note,  the  names 
of  which  I  have  forgotten.  Nature  has  done  much  for  Brookline  and 
art  has  added  to  its  charms.  We  took  a  walk  yesterday  to  Jamacia  Pond 
which  is  but  little  more  than  a  mile  from  here  and  supplies  part  of  the 
city  with  water.    Instead  of  feeling  as  if  I  were  among  strangers  the 
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kindness  and  informality  with  which  I  have  been  treated  by  all  whom  I 

have  met  with  have  made  me  feel  as  much  at  home  as  I  could  do  in  a 

strange  place. 

****** 

This  afternoon  we  expect  to  visit  Mt.  Auburn  and  other  parts  of 
the  adjacent  country.  By  we  I  mean  C.  C.  Burleigh  and  Sister,  O.  John- 
son and  his  wife  (who  I  ought  to  have  mentioned  were  here)  myself 
and  part  of  the  family.  The  women  are  congratulating  themselves  upon 
the  issue  of  the  woman  question  in  the  convention,  while  some  of  the 
clergy  are  complaining  most  wofully  of  our  departure  from  the  original 
object  of  the  convention  and  lamenting  that  such  heretical  doctrine  as 
the  equality  of  souls  should  find  an  abiding  place  in  the  New  England 
Convention,   and   prophesying   that   another   one   would   never   again 

assemble. 

****** 

I  have  not  as  yet  heard  a  word  from  home  and  know  nothing  of 
what  is  transpiring  in  Philadelphia.  True  I  have  not  been  long  away,  but 
so  much  has  occurred  within  a  week  that  it  appears  much  longer  than  it 
really  is.  If  Dave  has  not  written  to  me  before  thee  receives  this,  please 
tell  him  to  do  it  immediately. 

I  had  a  particular  invitation  both  from  A.  Kelley  and  W.  Bassel  to 
spend  some  time  at  Lynn.  When  I  shall  go  I  know  not.  I  also  want  to 
pay  a  visit  to  Lowell,  and  if  Helen  Garrison  returns  to  her  father's 
before  I  leave  this  neighborhood  I  wish  to  see  her  family  who  reside 
within  a  few  miles  of  Plainfield.  S.  Philbrick  is  going  to  the  city  this 
morning  and  I  am  expecting  every  moment  that  he  will  be  ready  to  start. 
As  I  wished  to  send  this  by  him,  I  have  written  it  in  great  haste,  so  thee 
must  excuse  all  mistakes  which  thee  may  find  in  it.  Mrs.  Chapman's 
health  is  improving  rapidly. 

Farewell, 

Benj.  S.  Jones. 
Addressed — Mary  C.  Pennock 

Care  of  Sellers  and  Pennock 

231  Market  Street 

Phila.,  Pa. 

It  was  in  the  latter  part  of  the  third  decade  of  this  century  that  the 
Lane  Seminary  discussions  were  discontinued  and  some  of  the  students 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  lecture  in  Musical  Fund  Hall.  Mother  said  it 
was  splendid  to  see  the  long  row  sitting  on  the  platform,  among  them 
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Henry  M.  Stanton,  Amos  Phelps  Pomeroy,  and  James  Thorns,  the 
last  about  nineteen.  He  said  when  he  became  an  abolitionist  he 
wished  to  convince  his  family  at  home.  He  easily  moved  his  sister  but 
his  parents  were  harder.  It  was  afterwards  heard  that  his  family  had 
manumitted  their  slaves,  and  that  the  latter  said  it  was  all  Master 
James's  doings.  Some  of  the  students  took  tea  with  grandfather  Pen- 
nock  on  Twelfth  Street  near  Market. 

Mary  Pennock  Sellers  often  spoke  of  Angeline  and  Sarah  Grimke, 
daughters  of  Judge  Grimke  of  South  Carolina,  who  came  to  Philadelphia 
because  they  disapproved  of  slavery.  They  joined  Friends  and  also 
united  in  anti-slavery  work,  even  speaking  in  parlors  to  mixed  audiences 
which  was  then  considered  by  many  as  unwomanly. 

Theodore  D.  Weld  was  one  of  the  Lane  Seminary  students.  All  who 
heard  him  speak  said  that  his  eloquence  was  wonderful.  The  year 
before  the  burning  of  Pennsylvania  Hall  he  and  John  G.  Whittier  had 
made  a  contract  of  perpetual  bachelorhood.  Nevertheless  at  this  time  of 
anxiety  Theodore  D.  Weld  and  Angeline  Grimke  married.  Whittier, 
who  did  not  witness  the  wedding  ceremony  as  she  was  marrying  "out  of 
Society,"  wrote  the  following  humorous  poem : 

"Alack  and  alas !  that  a  brother  of  mine, 

A  bachelor  sworn  on  celibacy's  altar, 
Should  leave  me  to  watch  by  the  desolate  shrine, 

And  stoop  his  own  neck  to  the  enemy's  halter ! 
Oh  the  treason  of  Benedict  Arnold  was  better 

Than  this  scoffing  at  love  and  then  sub  rosa  wooing ; 
This  mocking  at  Beauty,  yet  wearing  her  fetter — 

Alack  and  alas  for  such  bachelor  doing! 

"Oh  the  weapons  of  Saul  are  the  Philistines  prey! 

Who  shall  stand  when  the  heart  of  the  champion  fails  him; 
Who  strive  when  the  mighty  his  shield  casts  away, 

And  yields  up  his  post  when  a  woman  assails  him? 
Alone  and  dispairing  thy  brother  remains 

At  the  desolate  shrine  where  we  stood  up  together, 
Half  tempted  to  envy  thy  self-imposed  chains, 

And  stoop  his  own  neck  for  the  noose  of  the  tether ! 

"So  firm  and  yet  false !    Thou  mind'st  me  in  sooth 

Of  St.  Anthony's  fall  when  the  spirit  of  evil 
To  turn  the  saint's  eye  from  the  pages  of  truth 

Filled  the  cell  of  his  rest  with  imp,  dragon  and  devil ; 
But  the  saint  never  lifted  his  eyes  from  the  Book 

Till  the  tempter  appeared  in  the  guise  of  a  woman; 
And  her  voice  was  so  sweet  that  he  ventured  a  look, 

And  the  devil  rejoiced  that  the  saint  had  proved  human !" 
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During  this  stay  of  John  G.  Whittier  in  Philadelphia,  he  wrote  the 
Quaker  of  the  Olden  Time  and  published  it  in  the  "Non-Slave  Holder." 
It  was  said  that  Whittier  had  A.  L.  Pennock  in  mind  when  he  wrote  this 
poem.  This  verse  seems  to  apply  especially  to  the  latter's  testimony 
against  using  slave  produce: 

"He  felt  that  wrong  with  wrong  partakes, 

That  nothing  stands  alone 
That  whoso  gives  the  motive 

Makes  his  brother's  sin  his  own." 

Abraham  L.  Pennock  edited  with  Geo.  Taylor  and  Samuel  Rhoads, 
the  "Non-Slave  Holder."  In  this  paper  abstinence  from  slave  labor  was 
advocated. 

The  workers  in  the  anti-slavery  circle  in  Philadelphia  came  to  know 
John  G.  Whittier  more  or  less  familiarly.  As  an  interested  worker,  and 
as  a  member  of  an  ardent  anti-slavery  family,  Mary  C.  Pennock  grew 
to  know  him  well.  It  is  thus  that  she  described  him  in  after  years : 

"He  was  a  good  conversationalist  when  at  his  ease,  clear  headed, 
quick  to  see  the  ridiculous,  satirical  with  the  most  sober  face,  but  never 
unkind — a  perfect  gentleman." 

While  he  was  still  living  in  Pennsylvania,  at  one  time  he  was  to 
speak  at  the  Haverford  Meeting  House.  Mary  C.  Pennock  and  her 
Brother  Liddon  drove  to  the  meeting  that  day.  The  ground  was  snowy 
and  the  horses  hoofs  balled  a  great  deal.  Consequently  they  arrived  at 
the  meeting  too  late  to  hear  Whittier's  speech.  In  her  reminiscences  she 
says,  "I  told  John  G.  Whittier  we  were  sorry  not  to  have  heard  him.  He 
replied  that  he  was  only  too  glad,  that  he  was  no  speaker." 

In  6th  Mo.,  1838,  he  sent  Mary  C.  Pennock  by  the  hands  of  Charles 
C.  Burleigh,  the  first  printed  edition  of  his  poems,  accompanied  by  the 
following  letter : 

Boston,  9th,  6th  mo. 
I  send  thee  a  copy  of  a  book  "got  out"  by  Isaac  Knapp  without  my 
knowledge,  until  the  entire  sheets  were  through  the  press.    It  contains 
many  errors,  typographical  and  otherwise,  but  such  as  it  is  will  thee 
accept  it? 

Remember  me  kindly  to  thy  father,  mother,  and  brothers,  and 
believe  me  cordially 

Thy  friend, 

(Signed)  Jno.  G.  Whittier. 
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1839 

Mary  C.  Pennock  received  the  following  letter  from  Juliana  A. 
Tappan  in  1839: 

New  York,  April  11th,  1839. 
Dear  Mary, 

In  determining-  to  remain  at  home  during  the  sessions  of  the  con- 
vention in  your  city,  I  have  not  forgotten  the  interesting  scenes  of  last 
Spring,  or  been  unconscious  of  a  strong  desire  to  renew  the  acquaintance 
then  formed  with  so  many  devoted  friends  of  the  slave.  I  shall  never 
forget  the  week  we  spent  under  your  hospitable  roof,  or  cease,  I  hope, 
to  be  grateful  for  the  Providence  by  which  we  all  were  preserved  from 
the  dangers  that  threatened  us. 

Our  family  arrangements  will  not  permit  us  to  leave  home  at  the 
time  mentioned.  Indeed,  I  fear  there  will  be  a  very  small  delegation 
from  this  city,  as  the  first  week  in  May  is  of  all  other  weeks  a  peculiarly 
busy  one  with  us. 

I  should  regret  still  more  the  inability  to  accept  your  invitations 
were  it  not  for  the  hope,  in  which  my  parents  unite,  that  you  and  the 
other  members  of  your  family  will  be  able  to  attend  the  anniversaries 
here,  in  the  second  week  in  May.  I  intended  to  write  to  you  several 
weeks  since,  but  was  not  quite  sure  how  we  should  be  situated  at  that 
time. 

I  shall  confidently  expect  to  see  you  then,  and  am  in  the  meantime, 

Affectionately  yours, 

J.  A.  Tappan. 
1840 

About  1840,  Abraham  L.  Pennock  built  a  homestead  on  the  prop- 
erty in  Haverf ord  Township  inherited  from  his  grandparents,  Abraham 
and  Isabella  Liddon,  and  brought  his  family  from  the  city.  In  the 
interim  he  moved  to  "Wayside"  in  Upper  Darby. 

"Wayside"  was  an  old-fashioned  cottage  set  by  the  side  of  the 
West  Chester  Road.  In  Mary  C.  Pennock's  childhood  when  she  was 
visiting  her  grandfather,  John  Sellers,  the  cottage  stood  a  little  above 
the  road.  She  said  that  many  a  time  she  would  run  to  the  fence  and 
stand  on  it  looking  at  the  Conestoga  wagons.  She  remembered  often  that 
her  grandfather  had  to  get  out  his  horses  to  help  the  teams  up  the  Black 
Horse. Hill.  That  hill  was  then  short  and  steep  and  on  the  top  of  it 
stood  the  Black  Horse  Hotel,  so  high  in  the  air  that  the  original  name 
of  the  house  was  the  "Seven  Stars."  Mary  C.  Pennock  wrote  in  later 
years,  recalling  what  she  knew  about  this  John  Sellers,  and  the  Black 
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Horse  Hotel,  "He  had  a  tavern  on  his  place  but  as  he  was  not  willing 
to  have  liquor  sold  there  he  reduced  the  rent  considerably  on  that 
account  and  made  it  a  temperance  hotel.  After  grandfather's  death 
when  the  property  came  into  mother's  possession,  a  larger  *temperance 
house  was  erected  to  prevent  a  drinking  house  being  built  beyond." 

While  Abraham  L.  Pennock  was  living  at  "Wayside,"  John  G. 
Whittier  paid  him  a  visit  of  a  week.  Mary  C.  Pennock  walked  with 
Whittier  during  his  stay  to  her  grandfather's  new  house  on  Hoodland 
Hill,  expecting  him  to  admire  it.  But  on  his  return  he  remarked  that 
he  liked  the  little  house  under  the  hill  better. 

Joseph  Sturge  was  at  "Wayside"  part  of  the  time  that  Whittier 
was  there.  At  that  time  Joseph  Sturge  and  John  G.  Whittier  were 
talking  of  going  to  the  World's  Anti-slavery  Convention  to  be  held  in 
England.  Sturge  went,  but  Whittier  had  to  give  up  the  voyage  on 
account  of  his  poor  health. 

In  1840,  Mary  Coleman  Pennock  and  her  cousin,  Rebecca  J. 
Sellers,  travelled  to  Providence  to  visit  their  cousin,  Mary  Sellers 
Bancroft. 

The  following  is  a  letter  written  by  Mary  C.  Pennock  while  on  this 
trip,  to  her  mother,  Elizabeth  Pennock : 

New  Port,  6th  mo.  13th,  1840. 
Dear  Mother, 

Arrived  at  New  Port  this  morning  after  a  pleasant  and  safe 
passage,  leaving  out  seasickness.  Rebecca,  however,  steered  clear.  My 
head  whirls  still.  I  ought  not  to  complain  for  I  slept  soundly  in  my 
berth  till  past  two.  We  had  very  pleasant  company  on  board.  Met  J. 
Sturge  and  J.  G.  W.  A  very  large  company  on  board.  We  went  right 
away  to  the  steamboat  on  landing  at  New  York,  but  all  the  staterooms 
and  berths  were  taken  so  we  occupied  cots  in  the  middle  of  the  floor. 
Our  passage  last  night  was  very  smooth.  How  father  would  have 
enjoyed  it!  Rebecca  did  think  the  steam  boat  rode  the  waves  hand- 
somely, leaving  such  a  grand  path  in  the  waters.  J.  Sturge  in  speaking 
to  us  at  meeting  this  morning  said  he  could  not  help  laughing  at  us 
this  morning,  alluding  to  our  sickness.  R.  feels  quite  well  acquainted 
with  him.  They  do  not  tarry  at  the  same  place  that  we  do.  We  have 
Jeremiah  Hubbard  here.   A  great  many  strangers  in  town. 


*The  Howard  House.    For  many  years  a  first-class  temperance  hotel,  kept 
by  John  Hawkins. 
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Samuel  Hillis  does  not  expect  to  stay  the  week,  so  we  talk  of  going  on 
with  him  to  Providence,  and  most  likely  to  Boston  and  then  we  return 
to  pay  our  long  talked  of  visit  to  Mary.  We  received  a  letter  from  her 
this  morning.  She  hardly  dares  think  of  us  at  New  Port.  We  have 
nice  accommodations  here.  Indeed,  R.  and  I  think  we  have  been 
wonderfully  favored.  We  could  not  have  a  kinder  and  more  attentive 
caretaker  than  Samuel  Hillis,  and  then  the  beauty  of  his  politeness  is 
that  there  seems  no  effort  but  that  his  heart  is  so  kind  he  acts  as  if  he 
was  the  favored  one,  not  us :  I  hope  we  may  not  trespass  too  much. 
I  am  sometimes  afraid  there  is  a  danger.  Both  R.  and  I  would  be 
very  sorry  to  do  so.  A  great  many  young  Friends  on  board  from  New 
York  and  so  many  plain  coated  young  men.  We  had  introductions  to 
many  of  them.  The  young  Friends  on  board  seemed  to  form  one 
company.  We  promenaded  the  deck.  J.  Sturge  with  us  was  so  easy 
and  agreeable.  After  we  were  tired  of  walking  we  formed  a  circle  in 
one  end  of  the  boat,  numbering  about  30.  J.  G.  W.  would  show  him- 
self now  and  then,  seemed  in  good  spirits,  and  promenaded  some 
with  us. 

j|t        j|c        s|s        jjs        $        :je 

Elizabeth  is  not  in  town  yet.  John  says  he  is  afraid  she  will  not 
come  tomorrow.  I  shall  feel  disappointed  if  she  does  not,  so  will  some 
of  the  rest  of  us.  It  seemed  delightful  this  morning  to  get  a  letter  from 
Mary.  I  am  glad  they  are  not  here  to-day  for  how  could  we  have  let 
them  go  home  without  us  ?  The  supper  bell  rings. 

2nd  day  morning. 

Dilwyn  Smith  was  here  last  evening.  He  is  going  to  ride  this 
morning  with  Joseph  Sturge  and  John  G.  to  Dr.  Chandeliers'.  I  should 
love  to  see  and  shake  hands  with  friend  Chandeliers,  they  stay  at 
Potters.  Dr.  Channing  is  quite  anxious  to  see  them  to  hear  their  report 
of  the  West  Indies.  Jeremiah  Hubbard  was  speaking  last  evening  of 
the  purity  of  the  laws  that  in  a  slave  country  would  liberate  the  Amistead 
captives.  He  thought  a  freeman  there  would  most  likely  if  tried  gain  his 
freedom.  I  thought  of  being  sold  for  jail  fees  but  said  nothing.  He 
seemed  to  think  the  purity  of  their  laws  surprising.  We  think  there 
cannot  be  much  safety  for  the  poor  black  fellow  where  the  laws 
acknowledge  property  in  man.  Did  you  see  those  articles  in  the  paper 
about  Joseph  Sturge  saying  he  was  worse  than  the  incendiary  Thompson  ? 
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We  will  leave  our  trunks  in  Providence  as  we  go  on  our  way  to  Boston. 
Love  to  all,  Sarah,  Geo.,  grandmother,  Isabella,  etc.    Farewell, 
Thy  affectionate  daughter, 

M.  C  P. 

Copy  of  Paper  written  by  J.  Liddon  Pennock  for  the  Upper 
Darby  Institute : 

DOLL'S  RUN 
Near  to  Way  Side,  and  through  the  woods  on  its  borders,  wanders 
a  pleasant  little  stream,  which  for  the  last  century  has  gone  by  the 
name  of  Doll's  Run.  The  circumstances  connected  with  it,  have  been 
nearly  forgotten,  and  now  that  the  scenes  of  legend  for  those  days,  have 
faded  from  the  earth,  it  may  not  be  out  of  place,  to  relate  for  the 
information  of  the  uninformed,  the  reason  of  the  name. 

My  knowledge  has  been  derived  from  different  sources,  and  I  have 
been  forced  to  connect  discordant  accounts  in  order  to  make  it  a  con- 
nected whole.  The  part  of  the  historian,  is  to  gain  truth  as  he  can,  and 
this  I  have  endeavored  to  do,  although  in  some  unimportant  particulars 
I  may  have  failed.  The  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed,  would  have 
discouraged  others  more  persevering  than  I  in  finding  out  many  material 
circumstances  which  aid  in  carrying  back  vividly  the  mind  to  the  days 
of  lang  syne; — and  more  than  once  I  was  tempted  to  give  Fancy  the 
reign,  but  I  knew  it  would  destroy  all  interest  to  relate  other  than  the 
simple  truth — for  although  fiction  may  sometime  interest,  it  is  only 
from  the  truth  it  embodies. 

The  time  at  which  the  event  about  to  be  related  took  place,  was  the 
latter  part  of  1720.  Gaily  varied  were  the  wide  stretching  forests,  in 
their  green,  yellow  and  vermilion  tinted  leaves — The  ash  had  put  on  its 
somber  garb — the  maple  its  rich  color — and  the  still  verdant  oak  turned 
up  its  leaves  to  the  sunshine  to  gather  from  its  light  a  gayer  green.  The 
zephyrs  ever  and  anon  drowsily  awoke  from  their  slumbers,  and  the 
west  to  sleep  as  the  sun  went  down,  and  the  evening  twilight  grew 
thicker,  and  stretched  itself  more  sensibly  over  the  forest. 

A  rustle  was  heard  among  the  low  underwood.  Peering  through 
it,  and  looking  wildly  about,  was  the  dark  visage  of  an  old  negro  woman, 
whose  kind  solicitude  to  please  all,  had  obtained  for  her  the  name  of 
Mother  Doll.  She  was  a  slave,  and  had  stolen  from  her  Master's  house, 
after  the  day's  work  had  been  done,  and  had  come  this  far — alone — in 
the  dusk  of  the  evening — fearless  of  danger  from  the  beasts  of  the 
forest,  which  not  infrequently  under  cover  of  the  night  overcame  the 
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weak  and  unprotected.  And  why  came  she  here?  It  was  not  her  wont 
to  brave  danger — she  was  too  mild  and  timid.  Something  more  than 
common  must  have  brought  her.  Did  she  seek  an  Obi?  Would  she 
learn  the  fate  of  her  sisters  who  were  dwelling  it  might  be  peaceably  on 
the  banks  of  far  off  Niger,  or  would  she  escape  the  hands  of  those,  who 
held  her  to  servitude,  in  defiance  of  God's  law. 

It  was  for  neither  one  nor  the  other  that  she  came  here.  She  was 
too  old  and  had  been  too  long  away  to  hope  to  return  in  the  body.  But 
her  spirit  yearned  for  her  own  Africa,  and  she  held  to  the  faith  of  her 
people — that  on  death,  each  one  was  sought  out  and  borne  back  to  their 
home,  by  the  kind  deities,  whom  they  had  worshipped  in  their  own 
land.  And  so,  in  the  evening  twilight,  when  Nature  was  calmly  beau- 
tiful, she  hung  herself  on  the  bough  of  a  Maple,  on  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  and  her  soul  fled  the  clay  tenement  of  a  despised  negro,  and 
was  numbered  in  heaven,  it  may  be,  before  the  prouder  and  on  earth, 
loftier  than  she. 

Next  morning  the  sun  rose  upon  as  fair  a  scene  as  that  upon  which 
it  set.  The  house  of  Samuel  Hood  was  searched  and  his  woods,  and  the 
forests  in  the  distance,  but  no  trace  of  the  negro  woman  could  be 
found.  Some  days  passed — autumn  days  beautiful  and  bright  and  which 
did  not  mourn  for  her — she  was  found  lifeless  in  the  dell  by  the 
stream's  side — beneath  where  she  hung  was  made  her  grave,  and  at 
the  head  whereof,  the  children  of  the  neighborhood,  planted  a  young 
maple,  which  long  since  has  been  numbered  with  the  things  that  were, 
and  the  3rd  generation  marks  the  place  where  died  the  author  of 
Doll's  Run. 

1840 

In  1840  Sarah  Pugh,  just  previous  to  her  sailing  for  Europe,  sent 
this  note  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 

My  dear  Mary, 

I  fear  we  shall  not  be  able  to  see  you  at  your  own  home  next  week. 
Do  not  make  any  difference  in  your  arrangements  with  the  expectation 
of  seeing  us.  I  mean  do  not  stay  at  home  with  that  in  view.  When  I 
had  written  thus  far  your  father  mentioned  your  kind  arrangement  for 
my  accommodation.  Thank  you  for  it,  and  believe  me  present  or  absent, 
in  this  country  or  across  the  water,  your  very  affectionate  friend, 

Sarah  Pugh. 

In  1840  a  World's  Anti-Slavery  Convention  was  called  in  London. 
New  York  sent  no  delegates  from  the  Women's  Anti-Slavery  Society, 
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but  Philadelphia  sent  women  delegates,  among  them  Lucretia  Mott  and 
Sarah  Pugh.  When  these  delegates  reached  London  they  were  not 
allowed  to  sit  because  they  were  women.  In  the  Memorial  of  Sarah 
Pugh  it  is  stated  that  "The  committee  having  charge  of  the  organization 
of  the  convention  declined  to  recognize  the  American  women  as  dele- 
gates, admitting  them  only  as  spectators.  The  excluded  delegates  met 
and  adopted  the  following  protest : 

"  'The  American  women  delegates  from  Pennsylvania  to  the 
World's  Convention  would  present  to  the  committee  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Anti-Slavery  Society  their  acknowledgments  for  the  kind  at- 
tentions received  by  them  since  their  arrival  in  London.  But  while  as  indi- 
viduals they  return  thanks  for  these  favors,  as  delegates  from  the  bodies 
appointing  them  they  deeply  regret  to  learn,  by  a  series  of  resolutions 
passed  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee,  having  reference  to  the  credentials 
from  the  Massachusetts  society,  that  it  is  contemplated  to  exclude  women 
from  a  seat  in  the  convention  as  coequals  in  the  advocacy  of  Universal 
Liberty.  The  delegates  will  duly  communicate  to  their  constituents  the 
intimations  which  these  resolutions  convey ;  in  the  meantime  they  stand 
prepared  to  co-operate  to  any  extent  and  in  any  form  consistent  with 
their  instructions  in  promoting  the  just  objects  of  the  convention,  to 
which  it  is  presumed  will  belong  the  power  of  determining  the  validity 
of  any  claim  to  a  seat  in  that  body.    In  behalf  of  the  delegation," 

Very  respectfully, 

**i.  iu.     io/ir.  Sarah  Pugh.'" 

6th  mo.  11th,  1840. 

Wendell  Phillips  made  a  splendid  protest  against  the  exclusion  of 
the  women  delegates  and  made  a  motion  from  the  floor  to  admit  as 
authorized  delegates  to  the  convention  "all  persons  bearing  credentials 
from  any  Anti-Slavery  Society."  In  Martyn's  Wendell  Phillips  it  is 
stated,  "It  was  when  Mr.  Phillips  left  her  to  conduct  this  case  that  Mrs. 
Phillips  addressed  him  in  the  oft  quoted  words :  'Wendell,  don't  shilly- 
shally.' Well  he  did  not.  And  though  immediately  defeated,  he  opened 
then  and  there  the  broadest  and  profoundest  of  all  agitations,  that  which 
contemplates  the  emancipation  of  the  larger  and  better  half  of  the 
human  race.  The  World's  Convention  straightway  shrank  into  a  con- 
clave of  men — a  sex  convention.  Although  "the  result  was  that  after 
a  gallant  struggle,  the  ladies  were  denied  admission  to  the  floor  as  dele- 
gates and  shunted  off  into  the  galleries  as  spectators,"  nevertheless  it 
was  the  ironical  fate  of  the  convention  "to  stand  rather  as  a  landmark 
in  the  history  of  woman's  rights  than  in  that  of  Abolition." 
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"Unfortunately  Mr.  Garrison,  detained  by  storms  on  the  ocean, 
did  not  reach  London  till  the  convention  was  nearing  its  end.  When  he 
arrived  he  refused  to  enter  the  body,  and  took  his  place  yonder  in  the 
galleries  among  the  excluded  and  disfranchised  delegates." 

After  the  close  of  the  convention  Sarah  Pugh  travelled  abroad, 
and  in  England  became  acquainted  with  the  Duchess  of  Sutherland, 
grandmother  of  the  Marquis  of  Lome,  who  married  one  of  Victoria's 
daughters.  The  Dutchess  of  Sutherland  gave  Sarah  Pugh  an  engraving 
of  George  Thompson  which  had  been  hung  up  at  the  Hustings  when 
he  had  been  elected  to  Parliament  from  the  Tower  Hamlet.  When 
Sarah  Pugh  died,  August  1,  1884,  she  left  this  picture  to  her  old  pupil, 
Mary  C.  Pennock,  at  that  time  Mary  Pennock  Sellers,  who  was  much 
pleased  with  the  gift. 

The  homestead,  built  by  Abraham  L.  Pennock  on  his  grandfather's 
old  property,  named  by  him  "Liddonfield"  was  very  comfortable  and 
solidly  built. 

When  she  was  a  child  Mary  Coleman  Pennock  spent  weeks  with 
her  grandfather,  John  Sellers,  at  "Hoodland."  As  his  daughter  Eliza- 
beth's oldest  daughter  she  was  a  favorite  with  her  grandfather  and 
knew  him  intimately.  In  his  lifetime  she  told  her  mother  that  he  had 
two  small  miniatures  in  his  drawer,  one  of  himself  and  one  of  his  wife. 
Her  mother  thought  that  she  was  mistaken,  but  after  his  death  they  were 
found  there  tied  together  with  blue  ribbon. 

The  sunsets  from  "Hoodland"  have  always  been  very  fine.  When 
John  Sellers  was  visiting  his  daughter  Elizabeth  on  Twelfth  Street,  he 
always  started  home  early,  saying  that  he  must  be  home  to  see  the 
sun  set. 

John  G.  Whittier  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 

Lee,  N.  H.,  4th,  7th  mo.,  1842. 
My  Dear  friend, 

This  morning  I  find  I  have  an  opportunity  to  send  to  Philadelphia 
and  perhaps  to  Haverford  by  Cousin  Jos.  Cartland  who  is  at  home  now. 
We  have  been  spending  some  days  together  very  pleasantly  and  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  his  departure  I  am  led  to  think  of  my  old  Penn- 
sylvania friends  and  acquaintance  whom  I  have  by  no  means  forgotten 
however  treacherous  may  have  been  their  memories  in  regard  to  myself. 
The  kindness,  with  which  as  a  stranger  and  a  Yankee,  I  was  welcomed 
by  your  family  and  the  excellent  folks  at  Darby  in  particular,  has 
awakened  much  more  gratitude  than  I  have  ever  openly  manifested  or 
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expressed.  But  a  truce  to  sentiment.  Just  come  to  N.  England  and 
we  will  try  and  pay  a  part  of  the  debt.  Has  Mary  Bancroft  been  at 
home  this  spring?  How  long  did  thee  stay  with  her  last  summer?  I 
came  very  near  visiting  of  you  again  but  some  unlooked  for  circum- 
stances prevented.  I  always  liked  Mary  from  my  first  acquaintance  with 
her.  What  is  Lyddon  doing?  Busy  with  his  farm,  I  suppose.  What 
has  become  of  your  Darby  Lyceum?  Does  Sarah  write  poetry  for  it? 
Some  of  her  poems  in  that  old  Mo.  Book  were  beautiful  in  thought 
and  expression.    Has  Rebecca  Webb  visited  you  since  last  year? 

What  has  become  of  Benjamin  Jones?  The  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  preaching  the  gospel  of  Abolition  to  Dutchmen  of  the  interior. 

How  does  thee  like  J.  Sturge's  book? 

I  have  only  time  to  ask  you  to  occupy  a  leisure  hour  sometime  in 

giving  me  an  account  of  matters  and  things  in  your  region  and  to  assure 

thee  that  it  would  be  always  welcome. 

Thy  friend,  T   .-,  ,,.. 

J  J.  G.  Whittier. 

Please  remember  me  to  thy  Mother,  brother  and  sisters.  I  shall 
write  thy  father  if  I  can  get  time. 

1842 

In  1842  to  the  group  of  Sellers  cousins  came  a  sad  experience.  In 
the  old  Sellers  homestead,  Jane  the  single  sister  died  with  a  fever. 
Shortly  afterwards  her  sister-in-law,  Mary,  the  wife  of  her  brother 
Samuel,  was  taken  sick.  She  was  our  mother's,  Mary  Coleman  Pen- 
nock's,  cousin  and  playmate  of  childhood  days,  and  was  a  very  dear  sister 
of  our  father's.  After  a  severe  illness  she  also  passed  away,  leaving 
three  little  children.  Our  father  helped  to  nurse  this  sister,  a  favorite, 
the  oldest  of  the  family.  After  her  death  her  mother  said,  "She  was  as 
noble  a  daughter  as  I  had." 

In  her  diary  our  mother  writes  under  4th  mo.,  15th,  "This  is  the 
day  of  Mary's  funeral,  a  bright  clear  and  warm  day  very  much  like 
the  day  of  Jane's  funeral.  Mary  looks  so  like  herself,  it  seems  as  if  she 
could  not  be  dead.  Little  Willie  cried  to  go  to  her,  and  little  Joseph 
kissed  her  twice  and  said,  'Mother  will  not  wake  up  to  kiss  me !'  "  Our 
mother  often  spoke  of  this  Aunt  Mary's  walking  out  with  little  Joseph 
shortly  before  her  sickness,  and  being  much  pleased  when  a  bird  lit  on 
the  child's  shoulder.  Not  long  afterwards  another  member  of  the 
Sellers  Hall  family  died,  Alice  S.  Rhoads.    She  also  left  an  infant. 

Aunt  Mary's  two  children,  Joseph  and  Willie,  were  the  two  grand- 
children that  our  grandmother  added  to  her  family  of  sons. 
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When  Joseph  was  14  years  of  age  his  father,  Samuel  Sellers 
married  a  second  wife  and  taking  the  youngest  son,  Willie,  then  11 
years,  went  around  Cape  Horn  to  California.  He  nor  the  child  that  he 
took  ever  came  back  to  Pennsylvania.  After  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
quake, this  son  Willie,  wrote  on  to  his  relatives :  "Cousin  Annabella, 
I  am  alive,  not  kicking.  I  saved  the  photographs.  I  cannot  deliver 
my  papers  for  there  are  no  houses,  to  deliver  them  to."  His  father, 
Samuel  Sellers,  said  of  this  son,  "He  is  a  walking  encyclopaedia." 

Sarah  Pugh  to  Mary  C.  Pennock : 
My  dear  Mary, 

For  thyself  and  brother  Liddon  I  have  a  commission  which  you 
must  not  fail  to  execute,  on  pain  of  all  that  you  can  imagine  may  be 
lost  to  "our  cause"  by  your  non  fulfillment.  When  C.  C.  Burleigh  is  in 
your  neighborhood  take  Hetty  Smith  to  see  him.  D.  B.  Smith  is  in 
Ohio,  but  Hetty  has  promised  to  go  to  hear  Charles  when  she  had  an 
opportunity,  and  I  trust  to  you  to  afford  her  one,  and  feel  that  it  is  in 
good  hands. 

We  hear  that  Charles  is  having  large  audiences  in  Buck's  Co.,  in 
one  place  it  is  said  1000. 

We  surely  need  not  despair  if  the  people  will  only  hear  and  examine 
there  is  yet  salvation  for  this  country.  What  delightful  weather  for 
lectures  and  all  other  things !  How  much  I  would  love  to  be  with  you 
but  I  cannot. 

My  kindest  regards  to  all  your  family.  Thine  for  thy  own  sake 
and  for  the  cause, 

Marshall  St.  Sarah  Ptjgh' 

9/27/'42. 

1844 

On  April  25,  1844,  David  Sellers  married  Mary  Coleman  Pennock 
in  Upper  Darby  Meeting  on  the  old  Darby  and  Radnor  Road,  after- 
ward proceeding  to  her  father's  home,  "Liddonfield"  in  Haverford 
Township  for  their  wedding  dinner.  The  piazza  was  enclosed  with 
canvas,  one  hundred  guests  sitting  down  to  the  wedding  dinner.  On 
the  table  were  placed  as  salt  spoons  one  dozen  doll  baby  spoons  of  her 
Aunt  Mary  Liddon  and  Sarah  Wistar  Pennock. 

Among  the  names  on  the  certificate  was  her  loved  school  teacher 
Sarah  Pugh,  and  Beulah  Coates,  a  near  friend,  also  her  grandfather 
John  Sellers  and  grandmother  Sarah  Pennock. 
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When  she  was  seventy-six  years  of  age,  Mary  Pennock  Sellers 
wrote,  "The  25th  of  April  has  gone,  the  anniversary  of  our  marriage. 
My  thoughts  went  back  to  Haverford,  father  and  mother,  sisters  and 
brothers  all  there.  How  pretty  the  home  looked  that  day!  Grand- 
mother too  was  there.  How  many  are  away  now !  Forty-six  years  ago. 
If  I  want  to  know  anything  of  that  time,  I  wonder  who  to  ask.  I  am 
fast  getting  at  the  head  of  the  living  list.  We  had  a  large  gathering.  My 
sister  Sarah  said,  'I  am  glad  we  gave  Mary  a  wedding  company,  but  we 
won't  have  another.'  The  home  is  no  longer  there.  Sarah  and  Anne 
died  young,  unmarried.  So  mine  was  the  only  long  table  spread  on  the 
piazza,  the  length  of  the  house.  From  it  we  looked  into  the  apple 
orchard  in  full  bloom.  The  apple  blossoms  ornamented  the  home.  We 
had  our  beautiful  collection  of  flowers  sent  us  by  Hetty  Smith  from 
Haverford  School  hot  house.   They  were  a  beautiful  surprise." 

The  young  people  journeyed  to  Philadelphia  and  settled  in  their 
Uncle  Samuel's  house  on  the  east  side  of  Twelfth  Street  next  door  to 
the  corner  of  Filbert  Street.  The  corner  lot  was  occupied  by  the  tailor 
store  of  William  U.  Ditzler. 

This  house  although  small  became  a  centre  for  his  father's  large 
family  living  at  "Springton,"  Upper  Darby,  and  for  his  father-in-law's 
also,  at  "Liddonfield,"  Haverford,  indeed  for  much  more  distant  rela- 
tives, and  many  were  the  political  discussions  in  the  back  parlor  among 
the  young  men.  It  was  a  central  location  and  one  or  more  of  his 
brothers  made  it  their  home  when  they  worked  in  the  old  wire  store. 
James  Sellers  sent  his  son  Samuel  there  when  he  was  16  years  of  age 
to  help  with  the  weaving.  One  day  when  David  and  Samuel  were 
walking  to  the  store  David  asked  Samuel  if  he  had  ever  been  down  in 
the  "Neck"  to  see  his  grandfather  David  Sellers's  residence.  "No," 
said  Samuel,  "but  I  have  often  been  down  in  the  mouth."  David  was 
tall  with  long  limbs,  Samuel,  short.  At  this  answer  David  started  down 
the  street,  his  shoulders  shaking  with  laughter,  leaving  Samuel  far  in 
the  rear. 

David's  younger  brothers,  a  jolly  band,  inherited  from  their  father, 
although  he  was  a  quiet  man,  a  gift  for  joking.  Indeed,  this  gift  was 
not  confined  to  the  boys,  the  girls  being  quick  to  see  fun  in  any  form. 
The  youngest  brother,  Edward,  combined  some  rare  characteristics. 
Something  of  his  character  is  shown  in  a  letter  written  to  his  brother 
David  shortly  before  he  left  West  Town. 

Dear  Bro., 

I  received  thy  note  on  7th  day  and  its  contents  rather  took  me  by 
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surprise.  I  have  not  thought  much  about  what  I  should  do  when  I  come 
home  but  don't  feel  much  inclination  for  the  wire  business.  I  think  if 
I  have  any  preference  it  is  for  farming,  but  thee  can  talk  to  father  about 
it  and  if  he  thinks  I  had  better  go  to  231  I  am  willing  to  do  so. 

AS., 

Edward. 

So  Edward,  our  "Uncle  Eddie,  came  to  work  at  the  old  wire  store 
and  to  live  with  his  brother  David  on  Twelfth  Street.  Of  a  placid  tem- 
perament, he  passed  through  life  doing  his  duty,  a  comfort  to  all  his 
family,  a  pleasure  to  all  around  him.  Still  a  young  man  in  the  time  of  the 
Civil  War  when  Abraham  Lincoln  called  for  "three  hundred  thousand 
more,"  he  told  his  mother  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  enlist.  She  answered 
that  she  would  not  hold  him  back.  So  with  the  Anderson  Cavalry 
he  rode  away  into  the  Southland,  the  youngest  of  the  large  family,  to 
fight  for  freedom.  There  he  remained  until  the  war  was  over,  when  he 
returned  to  his  family  and  married  his  sweetheart.  For  enlisting  he 
was  disowned  from  Friends.  His  children  are  now  witnessing  a  world 
wide  war  for  the  same  object,  freedom.  Two  of  his  companions,  the 
Chase  boys  as  he  always  called  them,  died  in  the  war,  one  was  shot  down 
by  his  side  as  they  rode  into  battle  together,  and  one  died  in  Libby 
prison.  They  were  the  only  children  of  their  mother.  But  Uncle 
Edward,  one  of  six  returned  to  his  mother.  He  named  his  oldest 
son,  Richard  Chase  Sellers. 

February  11,  1845,  a  baby  boy  was  born  to  David  and  Mary 
Pennock  Sellers,  and  named  Abraham  Liddon  Sellers.  In  two  days 
he  died. 

June  7,  1846,  a  little  girl  was  born,  Mary  Cadwallader  Sellers. 

Letter  of  Caspar  W.  Pennock  to  David  Sellers : 

New  York,  Sept.  3rd,  1846. 
My  dear  David, 

Thy  form  with  the  order  of  the  cashier  of  the  Bank  of  North 
America  annexed  was  duly  received,  and  the  order  for  $250  upon 
presentation  at  the  bank  of  New  York  was  immediately  paid. 

We  have  been  in  conseouence  of  unavoidable  circumstances  detained 
in  New  York  but  hope  that  we  shall  certainly  leave  it  to-morrow  morn- 
ing. The  heat  for  the  last  two  days  has  been  extremely  oppressive, 
which  combined  with  the  unceasing  din  characteristic  of  this  place, 
renders  this  city  a  very  uncomfortable  sojourn  at  this  time. 

We  have,  however,  found  much  to  interest  us.     Many  years  had 
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elapsed  since  either  of  us  had  been  here,  and  we  have  been  greatly 
astonished  at  the  rapid  increase  of  its  size,  the  beauty  of  its  many  foun- 
tains, the  princely  character  of  the  mansions  of  the  wealthy,  and  the 
grandeur  of  the  public  edifices.  The  progress  of  Brooklyn  has  during 
this  interval  been  equally  astounding.  It  is  now  indeed  a  beautiful  city. 
Thanking  thee  again  for  thy  kind  attention,  and  requesting  our 
love  to  you  all,  I  remain 

Thine  very  truly, 

C.  W.  Pennock. 

David  Sellers  to  Mary  P.  Sellers : 

Dear  Mary, 

I  learn  from  Aunt  Louisa  and  Sister  E.  that  you  are  quite  well  and 
your  society  much  courted,  that  little  Mary  (to  say  nothing  of  the 
mother)  is  very  pretty,  very  good,  and  a  perfect  little  creature, — the 
very  best  baby  ever  known,  but  likely  to  become  spoiled  by  the  great 
attention  and  praise  bestowed  upon  her.  I  hope  thee  is  very  careful 
both  of  thyself  and  of  her,  that  thee  indulges  her  no  more  than  when  I 
am  present  to  watch  thee.  The  weather  is  quite  cold  and  I  suppose  you 
are  quite  ready  to  return  home. 

I  returned  yesterday  at  3  o'clock  from  Newtown.  The  weather  was 
very  stormy,  but  we  had  a  pleasant  visit  and  the  meetings  were  quite 
successful. 

I  think  even  those  who  knew  the  Doctor  by  reputation  did  not 
expect  to  find  him  so  able  a  speaker,  nor  so  agreeable  and  interesting  in 
private.   They  were  evidently  much  pleased  with  him. 

I  think  Grandfather  Cadwallader  more  poorly  than  when  I  last 
saw  him.    I  must  close  in  haste  and  hope  to  see  you  to-morrow  or 

Affectionately  thine, 

D.  S. 

Letter  to  Mary  P.  Sellers  from  Sarah  Pennock: 

Dear  Mary, 

We  have  sent  George  in  for  some  things  in  case  of  the  great  event, 
(Lowell's  visit),  and  mother  wants  thee  to  let  nurse  or  Jane  put  8  or  10 
papers  of  that  new  tea  into  the  bonnet  box  (in  which  she  sends  thy  old 
bonnet),  also  to  take  four  pounds  of  the  butter  man  to-morrow,  and  if 
no  opportunity  occurs  before  if  Jane  would  be  particular  to  send  George 
down  there  for  it.  Tell  Jane  I  don't  know  what  I'll  do  to  her  if  she 
forgets  it  for  if  Lowell  should  come  we  intend  having  our  rag  sewing 
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on  6th  day  and  there'll  be  a  good  many  mouths  expecting  butter  that 
won't  get  it.  Isn't  it  the  queerest  thing  that  ever  was  to  think  of  bring- 
ing them  out  here?  I  get  frightened  when  I  think  of  it  and  so  I  won't 
let  myself.  I  don't  know  what  he  expects  but  I  know  it's  something 
more  than  he'll  get,  and  what  if  it  rains  to-morrow  and  keeps  raining 
all  the  time  they  are  here?  I  know  it  will  too.  Abby  Kelly — but  I 
suppose  father  told  thee  all  about  her.  I  am  running  on  about  everything 
and  forgetting  the  most  important  thing.  Mother  wants  thee  to  send 
particular  word  out  how  thee  is.     I  wish  thee  was  only  well  enough  to 

come  out  with  us. 

Aff.,  Sarah. 

If  thee  knows  anything  about  whether  Lowell  is  coming  or  not  send 
word  out  by  George.  I  expect  Mrs.  Lowell  has  a  great  big  trunk  to 
bring  and  what  will  Liddon  ever  do  with  it  in  his  little  dearborn  with 
three  beside.  If  he  knew  the  circumstances  he  might  let  it  come  out  with 
George  so  nicely. 

1846 

Letter  of  Caroline  Pennock  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers : 

Lebanon  Springs,  July  10,  1846. 
If  the  weather  is  as  warm  with  you  as  it  is  here  to-day,  you  must 
be  suffering.  So  far  we  have  only  had  a  few  days  of  great  heat,  but 
the  air  is  so  pure  it  counterbalances  the  bad  effects  of  the  heat  in  a 
great  measure.  Your  uncle  is  very  constant  in  his  bathing  of  various 
kinds  and  has  improved  since  we  came.  He  bears  more  exercise  without 
feeling  fatigue,  and  when  he  gets  tired,  a  few  minutes  of  rest  restore 
him  entirely. 

It  is  now  seventeen  years  since  we  were  here,  and  I  had  a  distinct 
recollection  that  the  country  was  very  beautiful,  but  until  I  came  again 
I  had  no  idea  how  beautiful.  At  every  step  a  new  view  is  presented  to 
you  that  you  must  stop  to  admire.  And  in  trying  to  decide  which  is  the 
most  beautiful  you  become  so  puzzled  that  at  last  you  are  content  to 
admire  and  leave  the  decision  to  someone  else.  The  dark  green  of  the 
trees  on  the  hills  contrasts  so  beautifully  with  the  grain  in  the  different 
stages  of  ripeness.  We  see  very  little  cattle  now  but  the  milk  cows 
being  kept  at  hand.  The  others  are  sent  to  the  wooded  mountains.  We 
find  elms  in  the  greatest  abundance  and  beauty,  while  with  us  they  are 
far  inferior  to  many  other  trees,  but  here  they  are  in  their  natural 
climate  and  soil  and  of  course  flourish  much  better.  There  is  a  tree 
here  called  the  white  birch  which  I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  at 
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home.  The  trunk  is  as  white  as  if  it  had  been  whitewashed  while  the 
branches  are  brown  and  the  twigs  so  dark  that  they  looked  black.  The 
blue  beech  is  also  new  to  me.  The  blossom  resembles  the  hazelnut 
a  little. 

So  far  we  are  undiscovered  as  regards  your  uncle's  profession  and 
I  hope  may  continue  so. 

We  have  had  several  letters  from  Sally  and  her  Aunt  Canby,  but 
have  not  had  a  line  since  this  day  week.  I  shall  look  eagerly  for  the 
mails  to-day.  They  are  very  irregular.  Sally's  cough  has  almost  dis- 
appeared and  she  appears  very  happy.  Her  Aunt  says  she  is  very 
good,  so  that  our  minds  are  easy  on  her  account.  These  watering  places 
are  bad  for  children  of  her  age  or,  indeed,  of  any  age.  There  is  a  girl 
of  about  14  or  15  who  has  been  singing  at  the  top  of  her  voice  in  the 
drawing  room  with  more  confidence  than  I  had  any  idea  that  a  girl  of 
her  age  could  possess.  She  has  been  at  it  for  the  last  three  hours.  I 
do  not  find  the  company  very  agreeable,  but  it  matters  very  little  to  me, 
as  I  make  a  parlor  of  the  piazza  in  front  of  our  room.  I  have  a  rocking 
chair  I  bought  of  the  Shakers  and  I  take  that  and  a  table  out  and  have 
my  work  or  writing  materials  there  and  care  for  no  one.  Cas.  finds  it 
quite  a  comfortable  seat. 

Dr.  Lukens  left  us  yesterday  for  Detroit  and  Chicago. 
I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  read  this,  but  if  you  can  it  is  almost 
more  than  I  can.    Give  my  love  to  all  your  family,  and  when  you  write 
be  particular  not  to  put  Dr.  on  the  address.    C.  W.  Pennock,  Lebanon 
Springs,  New  York  is  the  right  direction. 

Yours  truly, 

Caroline. 

At  this  period  of  time  John  G.  Whittier  sent  word  to  David  and 
Mary  Pennock  Sellers  that  he  wanted  to  see  their  father,  Abraham  L. 
Pennock,  and  as  it  was  inconvenient  to  go  to  his  residence  in  the  country 
he  would  like  to  meet  him  in  their  house.  Accordingly  John  G.  Whittier, 
Abraham  L.  Pennock,  and  Enoch  Lewis  came  to  dinner.  Very  fortu- 
nately our  mother  thought,  her  sisters  Sarah  and  Isabella  L.  Pennock, 
on  their  way  home  from  Wilmington,  dropped  in  that  morning.  After 
dinner  the  women  sat  quietly  listening.  Uncle  James  Sellers  who  was 
present  tried  to  persuade  them  to  talk,  but  they  would  do  nothing  but 
listen  to  the  conversation  of  the  three  gentlemen  named.  Sister  Mary, 
a  little  child,  appeared  at  the  door.    John  G.  Whittier  beckoned  to  her. 
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She  came  to  him.  He  lifted  her  onto  his  lap  and  asked  her  a  few 
questions.  Presently  she  slipped  away  and  ran  to  her  mother.  When 
the  three  talkers  had  gone,  Uncle  James  told  the  women  they  were 
just  worshipping  John  G.  Whittier.  "Was  it  not  splendid  the  way  he 
noticed  little  Mary?"  asked  Aunt  Sarah,  "And  was  not  Mary  pleased?" 
Enoch  Lewis  had  commented  upon  the  fine  shape  of  the  child's  head. 
After  John  G.  Whittier  had  stepped  out  of  the  door,  our  Aunt  Sarah 
said  to  those  around  her,  "We  shall  never  see  thee  again,"  thinking  he 
looked  so  delicate.  However  she  died  in  a  year  and  he  lived  to  be  an 
old  man. 

Letter  of  Sarah  Pennock  to  Mary  Coleman  Pennock : 

Dear  Mary,  Pittsburg,  3rd  day,  July  31st. 

Well  Mary,  here  we  are  at  Pittsburg  still.  We  waited  all  yesterday 
for  letters  from  home  and  at  last  they  did  come  and  right  glad  we 
were  to  see  them.  So  you  are  all  getting  on  well  and  happily.  Well 
I  am  glad  to  hear  so.  We  did  not  get  thy  letters  until  yesterday.  We 
have  had  quite  a  pleasant  time  in  Pittsburg.  It  was  unlooked  for  and 
perhaps  that  was  what  made  it  pleasanter.  We  are  staying  at  the 
Exchange  Hotel,  a  very  large  and  pleasant  place.  There  are  very  few 
ladies  here  but  a  great  quantity  of  the  gentlemen. 

Pittsburg  is  indeed  a  smoky  looking  place.  We  have  walked  con- 
siderably. The  houses  of  the  most  respectable  inhabitants  look  as  if 
they  had  not  been  fresh  painted  since  the  days  of  Adam,  though  inside, 
I  believe,  they  are  kept  very  clean.  As  to  handsome  buildings,  there  is 
but  one.  That  is  a  Bank,  and  the  only  marble  fronted  building  is  a 
grog  shop. 

Yesterday  morning  father  succeeded  in  finding  the  office  of  the 
"Christian  Witness."  There  we  saw  Wm.  Burleigh.  Found  Harriet 
was  living  in  Alleghenytown  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  so  we 
concluded  we  would  walk  over  and  see  her.  We  had  a  delightful  walk 
over  the  bridge,  and  saw  the  three  rivers  unite,  the  Ohio,  Allegheny,  and 
Monongahela,  and  the  point  where  the  celebrated  Fort  du  Quesne  stood. 
Allegheny  is  quite  pleasant,  pleasanter  than  Pittsburg.  Harriet  is 
getting  fixed  nicely  in  a  three  story  brick  house.  They  have  five  pleasant 
rooms.  The  rest  of  the  house  is  to  be  occupied  by  a  young  man  and  his 
bride.  She  looks  very  comfortable.  Little  Harriet  looks  much  better 
than  she  did,  I  think.  Father  met  with  Dr.  Elder  at  the  office  of  the 
"Christian  Witness."  After  dinner  he  went  with  father  to  call  on 
Walter  Forward. 
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Yesterday  afternoon  we  visited  the  coal  mines.  Dr.  Elder  offered 
to  accompany  us  and  so  we  set  off.  Dr.  Elder  is  certain  he  recollects 
my  countenance,  says  he  is  certain  he  should  have  known  me  anywhere. 
Mother  told  him  it  must  be  thee  he  recollected  for  he  was  conversing 
with  thee,  to  me  he  said  nothing.  But  no.  He  insisted  that  he 
remembered  me.  We  had  quite  a  pleasant  walk  up  the  mountain,  and 
from  the  top  a  fine  view  of  Pittsburg  and  the  surrounding  country. 
When  we  got  to  the  coal  mines  we  found  a  man  who  would  conduct  us 
in,  and  a  woman  who  kindly  invited  us  into  her  cottage  to  get  cool  and 
take  off  our  bonnets.  When  we  were  ready  to  go  we  tied  up  our  heads 
with  colored  handkerchiefs,  and  on  we  went  led  by  our  guide  with  a 
single  candle.  The  shaft  was  very  low,  about  four  feet  high,  so  that  we 
were  obliged  to  stoop  continually.  The  ground  was  wet  and  muddy. 
*  *  *  In  we  went  for  about  600  yards  and  that  was  the  end.  We 
found  it  most  delightful  to  get  out  again  into  the  free  air  and  light  of 
heaven,  and  we  all  agreed  that  we  would  not  go  in  again  for  something, 
but  were  all  glad  we  had  gone  in.  Dr.  Elder  and  I  had  quite  a  run  down 
the  mountain  side.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man.  As  we  were  coming 
home  he  said,  "When  I  was  at  your  house  in  Philadelphia  we  did  not 
make  any  engagement  to  go  into  the  Pittsburg  coal  mines  together." 
No  indeed,  I  little  thought  then  that  I  should  be  so  entirely  at  my  ease 
with  Dr.  Elder.  In  the  evening  Walter  Forward  called  on  us  and  spent 
about  an  hour.  Dr.  E.  took  tea  with  us  and  spent  the  evening.  We  had 
quite  a  pleasant  time. 

We  had  intended  starting  this  morning  for  Morgantown,  but  are 
detained  here  on  account  of  all  the  stages  being  full.  We  have  engaged 
our  passages  for  to-morrow  morning.  I  expect  we  shall  come  home 
by  way  of  Washington  and  call  to  see  Dr.  F.  I.  Le  Moyne.  Then  we 
shall  return  to  Pittsburg;  go  north  to  Niagara;  come  along  the  Erie 
Canal,  down  the  North  River ;  and  return  home  more  delighted  and 
more  in  love  with  home  than  ever.  Even  now  we  begin  to  feel  towards 
home,  but  still  we  want  to  go  farther. 

Tell  Abraham  and  Isabella  that  we  have  seen  two  eagles  hovering 
over  the  Juniata.  I  hope  they  are  enjoying  themselves.  Tell  Liddon 
I  think  he  might  write  to  me.  I  thought  I  would  write  to  him  myself, 
but  I  have  told  all  so  I  have  nothing  to  say  at  present  except  love  to  him. 
We  should  love  to  receive  letters  from  you  on  our  return  to  Pittsburg, 
from  Morgantown.  We  expect  to  be  gone  about  a  week.  Dr.  Elder 
sends  his  particular  respects  to  thee  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  J. 
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G.  Whittier.  Does  thee  ever  see  him  now  days  ?  Love  to  all  from  all, — 
grandfather,  Anne,  Hannah,  Liddon,  A.  &  I.,  G.  S.,  &c. 

Aff.,  Sarah. 

Dear  George, 

We  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving  last  evening  Mary's,  Sarah's,  and 
thy  letters  respectively,  the  first  transmitted  from  Millersburg.  I  am 
glad  to  have  at  command  the  authority  for  calling  on  Schuylkill  Bank. 
The  within  letter  will  give  you  many  particulars  of  the  journey,  and  I 
have  not  room  to  add.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  with  Dr.  Elder  and  very 
agreeable  to  me  to  get  an  introduction  by  him  to  that  most  excellent  man 
Walter  Forward.  Dr.  Elder  has  been  very  polite  to  us  and  has  been 
several  times  with  us.  He  is  a  very  interesting  man  in  general  conver- 
sation, as  he  is  in  public  life  and  in  the  walks  of  Philanthropy.  Dr. 
Elder  desires  his  particular  respects  to  John  G.  Whittier  the  first  time 
any  of  us  should  see  him.  Thine  trulv 

A.  L.  P. 
1848 

Letter  of  Elizabeth  (Sellers)  Pennock  to  her  children: 

Buffalo,  8  mo.  fifth  day,  1848. 
My  dear  Children, 

I  have  thought  about  you  a  great  deal  since  I  left  you  and  felt  very 
anxious  to  hear  from  you.  Wondering  how  Mary  is  managing  at  the 
head  of  her  great  concern,  whether  Isabella  is  taking  her  full  portion 
of  it,  whether  Abram  is  with  you  or  at  Holmesburg,  and  also  whether 
the  children  have  kept  well.  Sarah's  letter  was  dated  from  Albany 
where  we  spent  first  day,  the  girls  walking  about  the  town  while  the 
rest  of  us  stayed  at  home  resting.  At  7  o'clock  in  the  evening  we  took 
the  cars  for  Buffalo,  travelled  all  night,  stopped  at  Utica  and  changed 
cars.  Whilst  we  were  going  from  one  car  to  the  other  Abram  had  his 
coat  pocket  cut  and  his  pocket  book  taken  out.  He  did  not  miss  it 
until  he  was  going  to  sit  down,  when  he  thought  perhaps  he  had  dropped 
it  in  the  other  car.  It  was  between  9  and  10  o'clock,  quite  dark,  but 
he  proceeded  to  the  car,  got  the  conductor  to  go  with  a  light.  They 
searched  in  vain.  While  they  were  engaged  a  man  came  to  them  and 
said  he  saw  a  man  take  a  pair  of  scissors  and  cut  the  coat  and  take  the 
pocket  book  out.  The  thief  was  caught  and  searched  by  a  constable, 
but  nothing  was  found  on  him.  There  was  also  another  person  taken  up, 
said  to  be  an  accomplice,  and  searched,  but  it  was  thought  the  pocket 
book  had  been  thrown  to  one  side.  All  this  time  we  were  sitting  in  the 
cars  not  knowing  what  was  detaining  father,  and  fearful  that  the  cars 
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would  start  without  him.  At  length  he  returned  without  the  pocket 
book  and  we  proceeded  on  our  journey.  The  thief  must  have  been 
disappointed  at  not  finding  any  money  in  it.  We  travelled  all  night,  all 
of  us  bearing  the  fatigue  much  better  than  we  expected.  We  break- 
fasted at  Syracuse,  passed  over  a  beautiful  country,  saw  the  different 
lakes.  Sarah  and  George  had  some  thought  of  stopping  at  Skaneateles, 
but  did  not,  think  they  will  on  their  return. 

We  left  Albany  with  3  cars  and  by  the  time  we  arrived  at  Buffalo 
we  had  8  cars  on  the  train.  We  arrived  at  Buffalo  between  6  and  7  in 
the  evening,  drove  to  the  American  House,  and  every  room  was  taken, 
then  went  to  the  Western  Hotel  where  we  got  very  nice  rooms  all  on 
the  first  floor,  and  it  was  well  we  came  the  day  before  the  convention 
as  we  understood  a  great  many  left  the  town  because  they  could  not  get 
accommodated.  The  next  night  they  said  there  were  300  persons  in  the 
house.  Beds  were  put  in  the  parlor  and  attic.  Father  and  Uncle  John 
have  been  attending  the  convention  and  very  much  interested.  They 
had  a  very  fine  speech  from  Preston  King  at  a  meeting  of  the  delegates. 
Third  day  we  rode  out  to  Black  Rock  about  three  miles  on  the  lake  or 
Niagara  River.  Third  day  evening  and  Fourth  day  morning  has  been 
quite  a  scene,  persons  with  baggage  crowding  the  streets,  all  the  hotels 
full.  This  morning  we  mustered  courage  to  go  to  the  convention,  Sarah 
talking  about  our  boldness  and  all  the  time  wishing  to  go.  We  were 
amply  repaid,  though  we  did  not  think  there  were  more  than  20  women 
present  including  our  company.  The  whole  thing  was  quite  new  to  us. 
The  convention  meets  in  the  Park  under  a  large  canopy.  A  stage  is 
erected  with  a  good  many  seats  in  front.  We  procured  comfortable 
seats.  There  were  a  great  many  speakers,  Charles  F.  Adams  presided. 
I  thought  he  was  the  finest  looking  man  there,  though  there  were  a 
great  many  fine  looking  men.  Samuel  Lewis  from  Ohio,  Sedgwick 
from  Syracuse,  J.  R.  Giddings,  Briggs,  Niles,  and  many  others  all  spoke. 
It  was  then  announced  that  the  committee  on  resolutions  were  ready  to 
report.  Butler,  of  New  York,  their  Chairman,  after  mentioning  they 
had  been  engaged  till  after  12  the  night  before,  and  this  morning  until 
they  were  brought  to  the  meeting,  and  that  they  were  all  united,  there 
was  not  one  dissenting  voice,  proceeded  to  read  them.  They  were  all 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamation,  after  which  the  meeting  ad- 
journed. Sister  E.  and  I  felt  too  much  fatigued  to  go  this  afternoon, 
but  the  girls  have  got  so  in  the  spirit  of  it  that  they  have  taken  George 
and  gone.  Abram  and  Brother  are  so  engaged  on  committees  that  we 
see  little  of  them.  To-day  we  had  to  dine  without  them,  not  having 
seen  them  since  morning.     I  do  hope  it  will  close  to-day  so  that  we 
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can  go  to  Niagara  to-morrow  morning.  We  have  had  most  delightful 
weather  ever  since  we  left  home,  not  one  rainy  day,  but  Rachel  Lewis  is 
afraid  the  rain  will  come  when  we  get  to  Niagara.  It  is  likely  we  shall 
stay  at  Niagara  until  Second  day.  Most  of  our  company  wish  to  stop 
at  Catskill,  in  that  case  we  shall  not  be  home  before  5th  or  6th  day. 

With  a  heart  full  of  love,  I  subscribe  myself 
Your  affectionate  Mother, 

Eliza. 

We  were  so  disappointed  Dr.  Elder  was  not  here  to  speak  for 
Pennsylvania  this  morning. 

Niagara  12th  of  August. 
Dear  Mary, 

We  are  at  the  falls  and  the  Falls  Hotel  too,  on  the  American  side. 
The  roar  of  the  waters  is  in  my  ears  and  that  more  than  any  fatigue 
kept  me  from  sleeping.  It  feels  more  grand  to  me  now  than  it  did 
before,  and  I  suppose  most  would  better  appreciate  it  the  second  than  the 
first  view. 

•P  *  V  *  *  T 

This  morning  directly  after  breakfast  we  walked  down  to  the 
ferry,  crossed  over  to  Canada,  got  some  carriages  there,  rode  down  to 
see  a  view  from  an  observatory  on  the  ground  of  the  battle  of  Lundy's 
Lane.  There  we  found  an  old  soldier  who  had  fought  in  that  battle, 
and  gave  us  some  account  of  it.  It  happened  in  1815  and  was  fought 
mostly  by  moonlight.  The  idea  of  the  moon  looking  down  on  such  a 
scene !  He  said  the  Americans  lost  800  though  it  was  not  so  stated  in 
the  papers,  and  pointed  out  a  road  where  he  said  you  could  not  get 
along  without  walking  over  dead  bodies.  Aunt  E.  in  her  straightfor- 
ward manner  asked  if  his  conscience  did  not  condemn  him  when  he 
thought  of  that.  He  thought  it  was  alright.  He'd  got  bravely  over  that 
idea  now  though.  He  thought  wars  were  unnecessary  and  almost  every 
one  was  got  up  to  serve  the  ambition  of  some  man. 

I  have  not  time  to  say  a  word  more,  cars  are  going.  You  will  have 
to  hear  the  rest  when  we  get  home. 

Sarah  Pen  nock. 

Sarah  Pennock  after  returning  from  this  trip  was  taken  sick  with  a 
fever  and  in  a  few  weeks  died. 

A  remarkable  instance  of  a  child's  memory  was  shown  by  her  little 
niece,  Mary.  When  her  Aunt  Sarah  returned  to  "Hoodland"  from 
the  trip  the  child  was  at   the  spring-house   with   a  maid,   and   was 
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brought  up  to  welcome  her  Aunt.  She  always  retained  a  vivid  recollec- 
tion of  this  incident  although  she  was  but  two  years  old  at  the  time 
of  its  occurrence. 

Sarah  Pennock  was  much  loved  and  admired  by  her  cousins  and 
friends.  Although  so  young,  only  27,  she  had  written  some  beautiful 
poems.    Below  is  one  on  her  youngest  sister  Isabella : 

"It  is  the  eighth  day  of  May,  dear  Issy,  and  thy  eighteenth  birth- 
day. It  has  been  a  beautiful  bright  day.  I  am  weary  with  my  day's 
toil,  but  I  am  refreshed  as 

I  turn  me  back  to  gaze 
Upon  those  past  and  sunny  days, 
When  thou  a  fairy  infant  played — 
And  I,  so  much  the  happier  made, 
Could  stroke  apart  thy  flaxen  hair, 
And  deem  a  cherub's  face  was  there; — 
When,  all  thy  little  prattle  said, 
Thy  evening  prayer  so  softly  prayed, 
Thou  sleeping  in  thy  baby  grace, 
Thy  soft  hand  on  thy  brother's  face, 
I  sat  beside  you — in  that  hour 
First  thought  I,  she  is  our  Mayflower. 

Year  after  year  has  rolled  away, 

With  each  has  passed  the  flower  crowned  May; 

Around  thy  birthday  still  they  fling 

The  tribute  which  they  gladly  bring; 

All  lightly  hast  thou  cast  away 

The  baby  prank's  of  childhood's  day; 

And  to  my  eyes,  which  only  look 

Back  to  thy  sunny,  sheltered  nook, 

Thou  standest  in  thy  maiden  grace! 

Well,  take  with  us  thy  woman's  place; 

But  still  retain,  as  in  that  hour, 

The  innocence  of  the  Mayflower. 

Perhaps  thou  thoughtest  I  would  bring 
Some  offering  from  the  laughing  spring; 
Some  trifle  on  which  art  has  pressed 
Its  seal,  and  genius  stands  confessed; 
Some  needle-work  of  mine  would  lend 
Such  charm  that  thou  and  I  should  blend; 
Or  a  rich  store  be  given  to  thee 
From  minds  perchance  beyond  the  sea; 
Or  history's  page,  or  storied  love, 
With  rare  harmonious  beauty  wove; 
Something  at  least  to  mark  the  hour 
Which  gave  thee  to  us — a  Mayflower. 
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Yet  I  have  stooped  not  even  to  cull 

A  flower  among  the  beautiful ; 

But  come  with  blessings  in  their  stead, 

To  shower  them  thus  upon  thy  head : — 

May  all  sweet  airs  around  thee  blow ; 

Far  from  thee  winter's  sleet  and  snow; 

And  when  Heaven  sends  its  clouds  and  showers, 

'Twill  be  but  to  refresh  thy  powers ; 

With  nature  ever  mayest  thou  live, 

Take  all  her  bounteous  hand  can  give, 

And  from  the  morn  till  evening's  hour, 

Be  what  she  made  thee — her  Mayflower. 

Letter  of  John  G.  Whittier  to  Joseph  Liddon  Pennock,  on  the  death 
of  Sarah  Pennock : 

Amesbury,  20th  of  10th  mo.,  1848. 
My  dear  friend, 

Thy  note  informing  me  of  the  withdrawal  by  our  Heavenly  Father 
of  a  beloved  member  of  your  family  circle,  has  introduced  me  into  deep 
sympathy  with  you.  Your  loss  is  very  great.  Knowing  in  some 
measure  the  worth  of  her  who  has  been  called  away  so  early  and  so 
suddenly,  what  can  I  say  which  will  not  aggravate  your  sorrow  ?  I  can 
only  in  spirit  sit  down  with  you  in  your  diminished  circle,  silently 
pondering  the  great  mystery  of  death,  and  bowing  in  reverent  sub- 
mission to  the  dispensation  of  an  All-wise  Providence. 

Yet  when  I  think  of  her  who  has  been  removed  from  you,  my  feel- 
ings are  not  those  of  sadness.  Death  is  the  common  allotment,  and  as 
the  result  of  laws  ordained  by  a  good  and  merciful  Being  cannot  be  an 
evil  in  itself.  I  think  of  her  as  she  was  when  I  last  saw  her;  all  that 
we  loved  in  her  remaining  unchanged.  With  the  calm  brightness  of  the 
golden  autumnal  day  upon  which  her  eyes  closed,  and  the  tranquil 
moonlight  which  shone  upon  her  slumber,  she  is  associated  in  my  mind, 
— a  beautiful  and  gentle  remembrance  of  whatsoever  is  pure  and  lovely 
in  the  human  spirit  and  in  outward  nature. 

"The  mildest  herald  by  our  fate  allotted 

Beckoned,  and  with  inverted  torch  did  stand 
To  lead  her  with  a  gentle  hand 
Into  the  silent  land." 

There  is  a  beautiful  thought  of  Charles  Follen  on  the  loss  of 
friends,  "it  is,"  said  he,  "the  enduring  nature  of  true  sorrow  which 
forms  the  connexion  between  Time  and  Eternity ;  it  is  the  burden  of  its 
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Divine  appointment  to  induce  us  to  seek  in  Heaven  that  which  we  have 
lost  on  earth." 

With  love  to  all  and  with  sincere  thanks  for  your  remembrance  of 
me  in  the  season  of  your  bereavement,  I  am 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

(Signed)  John  G.  Whittier. 

When  a  little  sister  was  added  to  the  family  of  David  and  Mary 
(Pennock)  Sellers,  11th  mo.  9,  1848,  she  was  named  Sarah  Pennock 
Sellers  after  her  Aunt  who  had  just  shortly  before  died. 

1849 

In  the  year  1849  an  added  responsibility  fell  upon  David  Sellers, 
then  thirty-three  years  of  age.  His  Aunt  Elizabeth  Sellers  had  married 
Harvey  Lewis.  As  a  small  boy,  David  was  present  at  the  wedding, 
June  17,  1823.  He  writes  of  his  uncle  "Harvey  Lewis  was  a  successful 
business  man,  a  silversmith  doing  business  in  Philadelphia."  Of  his 
Aunt  Elizabeth  (Sellers)  Lewis  he  writes,  "she  was  a  very  bright  and 
sensible  woman,  remarkable  for  her  wit  and  vivacity."  Below  is  a 
memento  of  their  courting  days,  dated  January  6,  1819. 

"H.  Lewis's  most  respectful  compliments  to  Miss  E.  Sellers — 
Having  been  so  unfortunate  as  to  spoil  the  clasp  she  gave  him  to  repair 
he  sends  her  another  trusting  she  will  indulge  him  by  using  it  in  place 
of  the  other.    Wednesday  morn.  6  Jany,  1819." 

To  this  Aunt  and  Uncle  were  born  three  children,  Rachel,  Eliza- 
beth, and  Mary  Lewis.  The  mother  died  June  3,  1835,  and  the  father 
Sept.  6,  1835,  the  youngest  child  Mary  being  then  seven  years  of  age. 
The  three  children  were  left  in  the  care  and  guardianship  of  their 
mother's  brother,  Samuel  Sellers.  As  he  was  a  bachelor,  not  marrying 
until  some  years  later  these  three  little  girls  were  welcomed  into  the 
large  family  of  his  brother  James.  A  kind  uncle  they  had,  and  Mary, 
the  surviving  one  of  the  three  sisters  for  many  years,  in  her  old  age 
would  speak  of  "Uncle  Sammy"  with  veneration  and  with  love.  This 
"Uncle  Sammy"  married  in  middle  life,  giving  these  three  nieces  a 
loving  aunt  and  a  beautiful  home,*  "Wild  Orchard."  On  reaching 
twenty-one  they  inherited  by  will  from  their  father  "share  and  share 
alike."     The  youngest,  Mary,  at  that  date  put  her  property    about 


*  "Wild  Orchard,"  the  name  of  the  homestead  built  by  Samuel  Sellers  on 
land  which  he  bought  from  his  Uncle  George  Sellers  of  Sellers  Hall.  When 
George  Sellers  owned  this  site,  his  daughters  used  to  take  their  sewing  on  a 
summer  afternoon  to  this  woodland,  which  they  called  "Wild  Orchard." 
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$40,000  in  trust,  appointing  as  trustees,  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  the 
husband  of  her  first  cousin,  and  as  her  Uncle  Samuel  Sellers  was  grow- 
ing older,  she  selected  as  co-trustee  her  own  first  cousin,  David  Sellers, 
then  thirty-three  years  of  age,  her  advising  lawyer  being  one  of  the 
most  eminent  in  the  Philadelphia  bar,  Eli  K.  Price. 

1850 

Letter  of  Edward  Taylor  to  David  Sellers : 

~       n      .  Philada.,  1  mo.  1st,  1850. 

Dear  Cousin, 

Wilt  thou  accept  the  accompanying  Daguerreotype — a  token  of 
pleasureable  recollections  of  the  past  and  let  me  hope  of  kindly  remem- 
brance in  the  future.  To-day  being  the  commencement  of  a  New  Year, 
— fraught  it  may  be  to  us  with  much  of  good  or  evil,  I  would  not  let 
it  pass  without  signalising  it  in  some  way  and  thus  have  I  executed  it. 
Memories  of  the  past  come  thronging  thick  and  fast  around  and  about 
me;  and  I  wish  not  to  diminish  their  sanctity  but  rather  cherish  a 
renewed  pleasure  in  their  contemplation.  Notwithstanding  the  differ- 
ences of  opinion  between  us  on  many  and  important  subjects,  'tis  a 
source  of  consolation  and  gratification  in  knowing  that  such  differences 
have  never  degenerated  into  narrow  prejudices  nor  disturbed  the  har- 
mony of  our  social  intercourse.  May  it  be  thus  ever !  May  the  "shoals 
and  rifts  of  time"  estrange  us  not! 

Then,  let  us,  dear  cousin,  with  the  advent  of  the  New  Year,  con- 
secrate anew  the  relations  which  have  rendered  us  friends  in  the  past, 
so  that  the  future  may  find  us  unchanged,  unaltered. 

Wishing  thee  and  thine  a  happy  New  Year 

I  am  truly  and  sincerely  thy  Cousin, 

Edward  Taylor. 

Letter  of  Abby  Jane  Aldrich  to  Mary  P.  Sellers: 

Woonsocket,  3rd  mo.  26th,  1850. 
Dear  Mary, 

I  have  seized  my  pen  to  stifle  the  pleadings  of  my  conscience 
which  severely  reproves  me  for  having  so  long  neglected  one  whom  I 
esteem  so  highly,  but  must  plead  guilty,  and  will  merely  say  in  self 
defense  that  my  time  has  been  occupied  in  every  possible  way  ever  since 
I  returned,  not  so  much  so  however  that  I  have  forgotten  thee  or  the 
pleasant  visit  I  made  among  you.  Long  shall  I  remember  the  many 
attentions  I  received  at  your  house  and  long  shall  I  esteem  the  family 
that  conferred  them  upon  a  stranger  as  I  then  was.     Fond  memory 
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often  comes  to  my  assistance  and  brings  before  my  mind's  eye  "Hood- 
land"  in  all  the  quiet  and  picturesque  scenery  every  day  becoming  more 
beautiful  as  Spring  advances,  and  no  doubt  already  "o'er  the  moistened 
fields"  a  tender  green  is  spread.  But  with  us  nature  presents  a  different 
aspect,  everything  has  the  semblance  of  Winter,  the  snow  clad  hills  and 
plains,  the  cold  winds  whistling  loud  and  clear,  almost  convince  us 
Winter  has  not  yet  bidden  us  farewell.  After  enjoying  so  mild  a 
Winter,  and  the  few  spring-like  days  we  have  had  so  warm  and  sum- 
mery, we  feel  the  change  very  sensibly.  Even  the  flowers  met  with  a 
chilling  repulse.  They  had  left  their  earthly  cells  and  made  themselves 
visible  to  the  world,  encouraged  by  the  sun's  warm  rays,  too,  became 
more  conspicuous,  and  when  too  far  advanced  to  retreat,  the  chill  blasts 
sent  them  drooping  to  the  ground,  and  I  fear  they  will  not  again 
reappear. 

The  slips  Isabella  gave  me  are  flourishing  finely,  new  shoots 
appear  almost  every  day.  I  prize  them  much  being  a  gift  from  Issy, 
and  being  brought  from  "Hoodland."  Everything  is  dear  to  me  that 
comes  from  there.  I  was  very  glad  to  receive  her  interesting  letter.  It 
afforded  me  so  much  pleasure.  She  gave  a  very  minute  description  of 
all  that  had  occurred  since  my  return,  also  of  the  numerous  parties,  and 
rag  sewings  to  be  given  in  anticipation  of  my  attendance.  I  regret 
exceedingly  it  was  not  in  my  power  to  attend  them. 

Has  thee  yet  accomplished  thy  long  anticipated  visit  at  Holmes- 
burgh?  I  received  a  very  kind  and  interesting  letter  from  Sarah  not 
long  since.  She  says  thee  had  not  made  thy  appearance  then.  I  fear 
if  thee  does  not  get  there  soon  thee  will  despair  of  making  any  more 
attempts,  thee  has  been  defeated  so  many  times.  But  I  do  hope  thee  will 
avail  thyself  of  the  first  opportunity  to  go  and  if  the  arrival  of  company 
should  frustrate  thy  plans  just  put  up  a  placard  on  the  door  requesting 
visitors  not  to  interrupt  thee  while  preparing  for  the  long  desired  visit. 
And  when  thee  arrives  there  I  hope  thee  will  enjoy  thyself  enough  to 
compensate  for  the  many  disappointments  it  has  occasioned  thee.  How 
are  the  children,  Mary  and  Sarah?  As  bright  and  happy  as  ever,  I 
suppose,  and  Sarah's  conversational  powers  increasing  daily.  How  I 
should  love  to  see  them  and  all  the  other  good  folks  residing  in  the 
vicinity  of  "Hoodland."  My  health  is  about  the  same  as  when  I  was 
with  you.  I  had  a  severe  cold  when  I  first  came  home  but  soon 
recovered  from  it.  I  should  love  dearly  to  write  to  Isabella  and  Sarah 
and  shall  improve  the  first  opportunity  to  do  so.  Thee  is  probably 
aware  Sister  Laura  intends  being  married  in  May  which  will  soon  be 
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upon  us.    Time  passes  so  quickly  we  cannot  accomplish  much  at  the 

needle  or  anything  else,  and  my  time  is  pretty  much  occupied.     Please 

give  my  love  to  David  and  all  of  thy  father's  family,  and  remember  me 

kindly  to  all  of  my  friends,  and  a  kiss  to  the  children,  and  much  love 

to  thyself.     I  bid  thee  good-night  and  good-bye,  hoping  very  soon  to 

hear  from  thee,  trusting  thee  will  not  follow  my  example.   And  believe 

me  I  remain  as  ever  thy  affectionate  friend  .  T 

J  Abby  Jane. 

In  1850  Mary  Pennock  Sellers's  brother  Abram  L.  Pennock  mar- 
ried the  above  Abbie  Jane  Aldrich.  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  and  her 
husband  David  Sellers  journeyed  on  to  Woonsocket,  Rhode  Island,  to 
the  wedding,  leaving  their  two  little  girls  in  the  care  of  their  grand- 
mother Sellers. 

Letter  of  Mary  P.  Sellers  to  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers,  1850: 
My  dear  mother, 

We  are  at  Woonsocket.  A  beautiful  bright  day,  in  good  spirits, 
and  having  thus  far  a  delightful  journey,  nothing  wanting  but  a  peep 
at  the  little  ones.  We  know  they  are  well  cared  for,  and  do  not  imagine 
them  otherwise  than  well  and  happy.  I  saw  a  little  girl  that  put  me 
very  much  in  mind  of  Mary  yesterday.  I  expect  she  will  be  one  of  the 
wedding  folks  to-day. 

Father  here  says  they  have  concluded  to  be  married  at  the  meeting 
house.  Saw  Eliza  Congden  at  Providence  yesterday,  she  wishes  we 
had  brought  Rebecca  along,  said  they  could  have  taken  care  of  each 
other  to-day,  and  have  seen  Abram  married.  We  came  on  through  the 
sound  and  by  that  awful  Point  Judith,  but  it  was  divested  of  its  terrors 
and  David  said  the  water  was  as  smooth  as  glass.  We  were  on  board 
the  Bay  State,  a  beautiful  large  boat,  elegantly  furnished.  We  had  state 
rooms.  The  sound  we  entered  about  one  hour  before  dark  beautiful  on 
the  water.  We  had  a  glorious  sunset  and  a  bright  northern  light  when 
the  sun  left  us.  We  had  rain  yesterday,  quite  fast,  but  suffered  very 
little  inconvenience  from  it.  The  ride  from  Providence  here  was  very 
fine,  good  road,  beautiful  country,  the  trees  slightly  touched  with 
autumn  hues.  Arrived  at  Woonsocket  before  sundown.  It  had  ceased 
raining  and  we  all  felt  very  bright  with  the  brightening  west. 

Give  my  love  to  the  children.  Tell  them  mother  wants  them  to  be 
right  good  children.  And  oh!  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  see  them.  We 
talk  of  going  to  Boston  to-morrow.  I  know  not  of  our  further  plans. 
I  do  not  suppose  we  shall  be  gone  longer  than  2nd  day.  Give  a  kiss  to 
each  little  girl  from  me.    Love  to  all.   Thy  affectionate  daughter. 
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P.  S.  by  David  Sellers.  At  Woonsocket  among  the  Yankees.  Don't 
see  that  they  differ  much  from  Pennsylvanians,  look  pretty  sharp,  get 
the  advantage  of  us  perhaps  before  we  escape. 

Give  my  love  to  the  children.  Tell  them  "Papa"  wants  to  see 
them  and  to  be  good  children. 

In  haste  affectionately, 

D.  S. 
5th  day. 
1850 

Letter  of  Mary  P.  Sellers  to  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers : 

Boston,  10th  mo.  4th,  1850. 
Dear  Mother, 

We  are  at  Boston.  Had  a  fine  day  for  our  wedding  and  all  passed 
off  very  nicely.  Abby  Jane  looked  (particularly  at  meeting)  very  pretty, 
so  white  and  then  her  cheeks  were  so  delicately  red.  We  saw  many  of 
the  Woonsocket  people  of  whom  we  have  heard  so  much.  Gilman  and 
Elizabeth  Peirce  and  the  little  Isabella  were  at  the  wedding  beside  many 
others  very  interesting.  David  had  a  long  talk  with  James  Aldrich, — 
anti-slavery.  Indeed  he  seemed  at  his  ease  though  beforehand  he  had 
talked  as  if  he  dreaded  the  wedding  day.  We  came  to  Boston  this 
morning  and  have  been  as  busy  all  the  day  as  we  could  well  be.  This 
morning  walked  round  the  common  and  up  to  the  top  of  the  state  house, 
and  this  afternoon  we  visited  Mt.  Auburn.  There  we  saw  two  very 
handsome  pieces  of  sculpture,  but  what  most  touched  our  feelings  was 
the  grave  of  Charles  Torrey.  They  have  raised  a  monument  to  him 
in  a  very  good  location.  Instead  of  the  iron  railing  they  have  an  ever- 
green border.  On  the  monument  is  given  the  history  of  his  confinement 
and  death,  a  verse  from  Whittier,  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  while 
in  confinement.  I  think  the  inscription  very  good  and  the  whole  thing 
calculated  to  do  good.  We  hear  the  fugitive  bill  some  discussed.  Some 
of  us  ascended  Bunker  Hill  Monument,  290  steps,  winding  staircase. 
The  view  was  fine  from  the  top.  Just  received  Elizabeth's  letter  and 
right  welcome  it  was.  Had  I  received  it  before  commencing  this,  it 
would  have  been  directed  to  her.  It  makes  little  difference  however. 
Though  we  have  had  an  interesting  time  we  feel  somewhat  used  up 
to-night,  and  thinking  it  might  be  pleasant  to  you  to  hear  of  our  where- 
abouts I  have  made  the  attempt.  My  thanks  to  Elizabeth  and  glad  to 
hear  the  children  are  so  good,  though  I  have  no  doubt  in  reality  they 
are  not  quite  as  little  trouble  as  you  would  have  us  think.  Geo.,  Sarah, 
and  Lydia  with  us.     Mother,  father  and  Anne  on  their  way  home. 
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Abm.,  Abby  Jane  and  Isabella  most  probably  started  on  their  way 
home  this  afternoon.  We  are  at  the  Adams  House,  have  every  accommo- 
dation we  could  ask.  David  sends  his  love  to  the  children  and  the  rest 
of  you.  Hopes  we  will  get  back  1st,  2nd,  or  at  the  latest  3rd  day.  We 
will  go  to  the  Post  Office  in  New  York,  and  if  you  feel  inclined  or 
anything  should  happen  you  could  write  to  us  there.  I  cannot  name 
any  other  point  as  we  are  uncertain  in  our  movements.  My  love  to  the 
little  girls. 

Thy  Aff .  daughter — 

On  their  journey  home  David  and  Mary  (Pennock)  Sellers  stopped 
at  Amesbury,  Massachusetts,  to  see  their  old  friend,  John  G.  Whittier. 
He  came  into  the  room  with  his  face  tied  up  as  he  had  the  toothache, 
but  soon  slipped  out,  and  his  mother  and  sister  appeared  to  welcome 
them.  He  and  his  sister  accompanied  them  to  the  meeting  house  in 
Amesbury,  and  also  to  the  mill. 

When  Whittier  bid  them  good-bye  he  said,  "There  is  no  one  in 
Philadelphia  I  would  rather  see." 

David  Sellers  to  James  Sellers : 
Dear  Father, 

James  Lesley,  formerly  house  carpenter  of  this  city,  and  an  old 
customer  of  ours  now  residing  in  West  Philadelphia,  called  at  the  store 
on  2nd  day  last  to  enquire  if  thee  would  sell  thy  West  Philadelphia 
vacant  lot.  He  is  one  of  a  committee  for  the  purchase  of  a  lot  for  the 
erection  of  a  Presbyterian  church  (old  school).  He  says  to  be  per- 
fectly candid  that  thy  lot  is  the  most  desirable  one  in  the  borough  for 
their  purpose.  One  other  lot  they  have  in  view,  which  they  consider 
next  best;  namely,  at  the  corner  of  Mary  and  Chestnut  Streets,  the 
north  east  corner,  I  understood.  He  said  their  principal  objection  to 
the  last  named  lot  is  that  it  is  immediately  opposite  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  also  that  it  is  too  low,  requiring  filling  up.  This  lot  is  one  square 
west  of  thy  lot. 

I  understood  from  John  W.  Horner  who  lives  south  side  of  Chest- 
nut Street  opposite  neighbor  Bacon's,  that  Thomas  Allibone  had  pur- 
chased within  a  few  days  past  the  lot  spoken  of  by  Jas.  Lesley  for  8000 
dollars.  Horner  thought  it  was  about  200  feet  front  on  Chestnut 
Street.  Either  north  or  south  side  will  readily  bring  three  dollars  per. 
foot  Ground  rent. 

I  told  James  Lesley  that  I  would  forward  their  application  for  the 
lot  to  thee,  but  I  thought  thee  was  not  inclined  to  sell  at  the  present 
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time.    Lesley  says  they  would  not  wish  to  pay  cash  for  the  lot,  but  to 
take  it  on  ground  rent. 

Mortgage  securities  and  ground  rents  on  church  properties  are  not 
considered  very  desirable  investments,  because  the  churches  are  not 
saleable  property,  generally  but  few  bidders  at  them,  and  because  it  is 
thought  a  hardship  to  distress  the  congregation  and  break  up  their  place 
of  worship  for  arrearages  which  may  be  due,  and  churches  not  infre- 
quently fall  into  arrears  financially. 

In  the  course  of  the  conversation  James  Lesley  mentioned  that  they 
were  offered  a  handsome  lot  in  Chestnut  street  a  square  west  of  Hill 
Street  free  of  charge  if  they  would  locate  there,  but  they  declined  pre- 
ferring a  more  desirable  location  if  they  had  to  purchase.  This  fact 
illustrates,  I  think,  fairly  the  comparative  value  of  thy  lot,  and  the  one 
William  H.  Keen  offered  thee  in  exchange.  Another  fact  illustrating  it 
is  that  Thomas  Allibone,  a  prominent  member  of  the  company  owning 
the  large  tract  west  of  Hill  Street,  with  ground  in  the  market  at  low 
rates  prefers  making  his  investment  in  the  higher  priced  ground  which 
lies  farther  east.  The  truth  is  property  drags  west  of  Hill  Street  and  I 
think  it  likely  drags  heavily. 

James  Lesley  will  call  in  a  few  days  for  an  answer  respecting  thy 
lot.  Had  thee  not  better  commence  the  improvement  of  the  lot  by  put- 
ting a  plain,  moderate  sized  house  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the  50  foot 
spaces  fronting  on  Chestnut  Street,  then  enclose  the  whole  lot  with  a 
fence,  giving  the  new  house  the  use  of  all  the  ground  until  thee  was 
ready  further  to  improve  it.  This  improvement  I  have  no  doubt  would 
pay  a  good  interest  the  way  property  now  rents.  This  would  leave  room 
for  another  house  fronting  on  Chestnut  Street,  and  the  balance  of  the 
lot  could  be  improved  at  a  future  time  by  houses  on  Park  or  Oak  Streets 

as  was  thought  best.  .  «. .     .       L  . 

Affectionately, 

6/30/1850  D.  S. 

1850 

Letter  of  David  Sellers  to  James  Sellers : 
Dear  father, 

Please  let  me  know  by  Charles  on  Second  day  morning  thy  views 
with  regard  to  the  business  for  the  coming  year.  Third  day  is  the  last 
day  of  the  present  year.  If  any  change  is  to  take  place  in  the  business, 
it  is  almost  indispensable  that  the  change  should  commence  on  Fourth 
day  morning. 
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We  are  nearly  through  with  taking  the  account  of  stock,  and  expect 
to  finish  on  second  day.  It  is  a  very  troublesome  and  expensive  job,  and 
any  new  arrangements  after  the  first  of  the  year  to  be  satisfactory  and 
equitable  would  require  the  account  of  stock  to  be  again  taken.  Our 
accounts  with  customers  and  others  all  terminating  at  the  end  of  the 
year  makes  it  vastly  more  convenient  that  any  change  in  the  business 
should  take  place  then. 

Samuel  makes  no  complaint  but  I  feel  convinced  that  present  ar- 
rangements are  not  satisfactory  to  him,  and  it  is  out  of  my  power  to 
make  changes  in  the  business  without  thy  concurrence  and  approbation. 
I  am  much  perplexed  and  worried  with  this  state  of  things,  and  I  hope 
to  have  thy  views  fully  expressed.  I  have  no  selfish  views  about  the 
business.  Although  I  did  not  adopt  it  from  choice  but  from  what 
appeared  the  necessities  of  the  case,  I  have  labored  at  it  with  some 
degree  of  faithfulness  for  near  twenty  years,  that  it  might  result  to  the 
best  advantage  for  all  concerned,  and  I  want  all  who  are  now  connected 
with  the  business  to  be  perfectly  satisfied,  and  for  myself  I  only  wish  a 
due  share  of  the  profits  whether  they  are  great  or  small. 

For  the  coming  year,  the  plan  I  suggested  to  thee  a  few  days  since 
appears  to  me  the  best ;  namely,  that  the  business  should  be  conducted 
in  the  name  of  J.  &  D.  Sellers  &  Co. 

Will  thee  let  me  know  if  thee  approves  of  this  arrangement,  or  what 
other  arrangements  thee  would  prefer. 

Affectionately, 
12/28/1850  David  Sellers. 

James  Sellers  to  David  Sellers : 

I  have  no  inclination  to  take  part  in  the  labour  or  profit  of  the 
business.  I  may  do  something  in  the  way  of  furnishing  capital.  The 
only  way  I  would  be  a  partner  would  be  to  receive  an  interest  on  capital 
furnished  as  my  share  of  the  profits.  My  wish  as  formerly  expressed  is 
that  some  three  of  you  should  have  the  advantage  of  an  established 
business,  the  proportion  I  allowed  thee  was  on  account  of  the  extra 
attention  to  the  business. 

With  respect  to  Charles  it  would  be  but  reasonable  that  he  should 
receive  what  you  did,  D.  &  S.  on  coming  of  age  to  come  out  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  you  may  arrange  it  differently  if  more  agreeable.  Let  it  be  as 
becomes  brothers. 

J.S. 
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The  title  might  be— D.  S.  &  Brothers 

D.  S.  &  C.  Sellers 

D.  Sellers  &  Co. 
I  have  no  choice  about  it. 

1851 

April  28,  1851,  another  daughter  was  born  to  David  Sellers  and 
Mary  (Pennock)  Sellers.  She  was  given  the  name  of  Elizabeth  Sellers 
after  her  two  grandmothers.  It  was  the  married  name  of  her  father's 
mother,  and  the  maiden  name  of!  her  mother's  mother.  A  fair-haired 
child,  with  large  blue  eyes,  she  resembled  her  mother.  Our  father 
admired  her  appearance.  She  was  of  a  placid  temperament  and  ex- 
tremely sensitive  that  no  one's  feelings  should  be  hurt.  She  showed 
this  in  childhood  and  never  lost  this  characteristic. 

1852 

Letter  of  David  Sellers  to  James  Sellers : 

Dear  father, 

We  are  not  acting  hastily  respecting  building  on  the  "Eel  Hall"  lot, 
though  it  may  be  considered  by  some  not  good  judgment.  We  have 
thought  long  upon  the  matter  and  do  not  see  what  better  we  can  do. 
We  are  not  very  young  and  feel  we  would  like  to  secure  a  roof  of  our 
own  over  our  heads.  The  location  is  not  all  we  could  desire  but  we 
think  it  will  prove  pleasant,  and  we  must  make  the  best  of  circumstances. 
It  is  the  only  spot  of  ground  we  can  command.  Nowhere  else  would 
our  means  enable  us  to  build  a  house  equally  comfortable.  I  think  we 
shall  find  much  material  in  the  shape  of  stone  and  sand  upon  the  prem- 
ises. Mary  much  prefers  it  to  West  Philadelphia  as  a  residence  if  we 
can  make  it  suit  business,  and  perhaps  it  may  suit  business  better  than 
West  Philadelphia.  We  feel  as  if  our  business  and  our  home  locations 
were  held  by  a  very  uncertain  tenure.  Uncle  Josiah  was  at  the  store 
yesterday  collecting  his  portion  of  rent  and  thinks  his  children  would 
like  to  sell  Market  Street  property  as  well  as  the  real  estate  formerly 
Samuel  Sellers'.  They  may  sell  and  the  property  may  sell  far  beyond 
our  reach  to  buy.  We  might  be  forced  to  move  from  all  and  have  no 
certain  place  of  retreat.  In  such  an  event  the  mill  property  might  be 
very  useful  both  for  a  home  and  for  manufacturing  temporarily  or  per- 
manently. A  store  for  the  sale  of  our  goods  in  this  part  of  the  city 
can  be  had  much  more  readily  than  the  necessary  room  for  manufac- 
turing.   These  were  the  principal  reasons  for  purchasing  the  property. 

The  house  we  should  build  will  be  small  and  very  plain,  one  that 
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would  help  sell  or  rent  the  mill  or  that  would  sell  or  rent  independent  of 
the  mill. 

It  does  appear  to  me  after  much  reflection  that  it  would  be  better 
for  both  thee  and  myself  to  build,  thee  at  West  Philadelphia,  myself  at 
the  Mill.  The  houses  I  think  will  both  be  wanted.  It  may  not  be  so 
well  to  do  it  at  a  future  time  as  now.  I  have  already  advanced  so  far  in 
my  arrangements  that  it  would  be  awkward  to  discontinue  them. 

In  haste  for  the  milkman, 
7/10/1852  D.  S. 

So  the  "Hillside  Cottage"  was  built  in  1852  on  the  "Eel  Hall"  lot  in 
Upper  Darby,  Delaware  County,  on  land  which  had  once  been  the  prop- 
erty of  David  Sellers'  grandfather,  David  Sellers.  It  was  located  on  the 
old  Marshall  Road  in  sight  of  Cobb's  Creek.  The  summer  of  1853  David 
and  Mary  (Pennock)  Sellers  spent  at  "Hillside,"  and  there  a  fourth 
little  daughter  was  born  to  them,  and  the  parents  for  the  first  time 
found  themselves  at  a  loss  for  a  name.  Finally  they  decided  on  Anna- 
bella,  after  two  sisters  of  the  mother,  Anne  and  Isabella. 

"Hillside"  was  a  lovely  home.  To  children  the  country  is  fairyland. 
The  hill  was  a  safe  place  to  play.  The  front  door  opened  on  a  hall 
running  through  to  the  dining  room.  On  the  left  were  two  parlors  with 
sash  doors  opening  on  the  long  piazza  looking  towards  Cobb's  Creek; 
to  the  back  and  right  was  the  kitchen.  An  old  cherry  tree  by  the  gate- 
way is  still  clear  to  my  memory.  I  remember  standing  under  that  tree 
and  watching  three  horses  straining  under  their  load  up  the  steep  hill. 
Perhaps  one  horse  was  balky,  but  I  did  not  realize  that,  and  thought  the 
whipping  cruel. 

"Eel  Hall"  was  a  small  house  situated  directly  on  the  race  bank  and 
was  said  to  have  been  given  that  name  by  Nathan  Sellers  in  derision  of 
the  custom  in  the  Sellers  family  of  naming  their  homesteads.  It  is  said 
that  Nathan  and  David  Sellers  sometimes  brought  their  families  here  in 
the  summer. 

At  the  time  "Hillside"  was  built  it  overlooked  but  one  house,  "Eel 
Hall"  on  the  race  bank.  *Now  "Eel  Hall"  stands  crowded  by  other  mill 
cottages,  even  looking  small  and  insignificant  among  them. 

1853 

This  summer  of  1853  which  we  spent  at  "Hillside"  was  a  very 
pleasant  memory  for  me.    On  First-day  morning,  with  an  older  member 

*  "Eel  Hall,"  crowded  among  other  mill  cottages  in  1916,  has  been  torn  down 
before  1928. 
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of  the  family,  sister  Mary  and  I  walked  to  the  Swedenborgian  Church 
to  service.  Coming  out  of  our  home  gateway  we  turned  west  on  the 
old  Marshall  Road,  the  oldest  road  out  from  Philadelphia.  We  went 
along  the  level,  and  down  the  hill  by  the  Union  School,  past  "Wild 
Orchard"  gate,  when  we  reached  the  lowland  seeing  far  to  the  right 
"Sellers  Hall."  Then  crossing  the  bridge  over  Naylor's  Run  past  the 
mill,  set  down  on  the  map  as  Marshall's  (no  doubt  the  mill  which  named 
the  road  in  the  first  settlement),  past  "Millbank"  on  the  right,  down  the 
hillside  again,  we  reached  the  lowland,  crossing  Naylor's  Run  again  near 
the  breast  dam.  To  me,  a  little  child  of  four,  this  was  the  most  won- 
derful part  of  the  expedition,  for  here  the  stream  was  forded  by  the 
riding  vehicles,  but  a  small  foot  bridge  for  walkers  spanned  the  left  side 
of  the  road.  Running  ahead  and  stepping  on  the  bridge,  I  was  happy. 
Still  further  west  over  Naylor's  Run  again,  with  "Springton"  lying  on 
the  right,  and  at  the  top  of  the  hill  stood  the  *  Swedenborgian  Church,  a 
beautiful  little  country  edifice  set  by  the  wayside.  Every  First-day  this 
expedition  was  a  pleasure  to  me  and  one  never  forgotten  in  later  life. 

Letter  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock  to  David  Sellers : 

Deal,  7th  mo.  26,  1853. 
My  dear  son, 

I  have  the  pleasure  to  say  that  we  arrived  safely  at  this  place  last 
evening,  the  travelling  discomforts  as  little  as  we  could  have  expected 
and  many  passing  enjoyments  allowed  us.  We  found  Borden's  full  of 
company,  some  70  or  80,  but  succeeded  in  getting  good  accommodations 
at  Abner  Allen's,  the  next  boarding  house  and  nearer  the  ocean  where 
are  about  thirty  boarders  friendly  and  agreeable  in  their  intercourse  with 
us.  We  are  quite  gratified  in  our  location.  Dr.  Griscom's  wife  and  son 
and  daughter  are  here.  Elwood  Walters'  wife  and  daughter,  Cary  Gil- 
lingham,  a  school-mate  of  Isabella's  and  her  sister,  Drs.  Darragh  and 
Harrison  of  Philadelphia  are  also  among  our  inmates.  Last  night  it 
rained  heavily  and  it  was  wet  during  the  morning.  This  afternoon  it 
brightened  up,  and  Anne,  Isabella  and  myself  with  other  company  went 
into  the  surf  which  we  found  rather  rough  though  safe  under  the  charge 
of  a  good  bather.  Eliza  did  not  go  in  but  enjoyed  the  sea  view.  We 
calculate  on  remaining  our  intended  week  here  but  have  made  no 
arrangements  beyond.  Our  address  for  the  week  will  be  care  of  Abner 
Allen,  Deal,  Long  Branch  P.  O.,  N.  J. 


*  The    Swedenborgian    Church    was    torn    down    a    number    of    years    ago, 
and  now  the  graveyard  only  remains.    (1928.) 
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With  much  love  to  Mary  and  the  children  and  all  friends  and  con- 
nections, and  now  wanting  to  hear  speedily  from  you,  I  remain 

Affectionately  thine,  .         T    „ 

J  Abm.  L.  Pennock. 

I  was  much  obliged,  my  dear  Mary,  for  thy  kind  little  note  which  I 
received  some  time  since,  and  grateful  for  the  sympathy  of  our  friends 
which  we  have  had  without  stint  and  in  the  illness  and  departure  of  our 
dear  mother,  so  ripe  for  heaven  as  she  was  we  had  every  consolation 
that  we  ought  to  ask.  Still  it  is  such  a  wrench,  this  separation  of  parent 
and  child  that  we  can  never  again  feel  the  same  that  we  did  before  such 
dreariness  and  desolation  of  heart  was  our  portion.  But  though  life  has 
lost  so  much  of  its  brightness,  I  feel  a  warm  interest  in  the  welfare  and 
happiness  of  my  friends  and  I  want  to  hear  now  particularly  from  thee 
and  thine.  From  thy  father  I  learned  that  you  had  given  up  for  the 
present  your  country  home,  which  I  was  sorry  for  knowing  that  it  was 
something  of  a  trial  to  thee,  though  on  my  own  account  I  could  not  help 
feeling  glad  thee  would  be  nearer  to  us  even  if  we  do  not  see  thee  very 
often. 

This  flannel  sack  which  I  have  made  for  thy  little  one  I  thought 
might  be  useful  to  slip  on  when  passing  through  the  entries  or  going  into 
a  cooler  room.  So  please  present  it  with  a  kiss  from  me  and  let  me 
know  by  what  name  I  am  to  call  the  little  stranger  and  how  you  all  are. 

Most  truly  and  affectionately  thine, 
10/25/53  B.  Coates. 

The  fall  of  1853  we  spent  at  Twelfth  Street  home.  My  first  recol- 
lection of  the  Anti-slavery  struggle  was  in  the  second  story  dining  room 
of  that  house.  I,  a  little  child,  was  listening  to  my  mother  and  several 
of  my  Sellers  aunts  talking  about  the  Kansas  troubles.  Standing  near 
them  I  thought  how  dreadful  those  Kansas  troubles  were.  My  mother 
early  supplied  us  with  a  youthful  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,  bought  at  the 
annual  Anti-slavery  fairs,  a  juvenile  work  with  yellow  paper  back,  con- 
taining pictures  of  Eva,  Topsy  and  Uncle  Tom,  and  some  poems  and 
selections  from  the  adult's  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin. 

In  the  winter  of  1853  David  Sellers  bought  a  house  on  the  west  side 
of  Franklin  Street  one  door  above  Wallace.  During  this  winter  his 
brother  James  died  and  he  went  on  to  South  Orange  to  arrange  the 
affairs  of  his  brother's  widow. 

1854 

In  1854  we  moved  to  our  Franklin  Street  home,  a  two-story  house 
with  broad  hall,  cheery  parlors,  with  back  buildings,  and  with  a  large 
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side  yard  running  from  Franklin  to  Logan,  a  small  street  half  way  to 
Eighth  Street.  Before  we  moved  our  father  told  us  older  ones  there  was 
a  window  in  the  front  gate  just  large  enough  for  little  Mary  to  look  out 
of.  And  sure  enough,  when  we  looked  for  the  window  there  it  was, 
made  of  white  wooden  lattice  work  with  a  green  shutter  inside  to  close. 
A  royal  yard  it  was,  and  there  were  no  happier  children  than  the  little 
girls  in  their  playtime  there.  The  yard  was  joined  by  a  companion  yard 
on  the  north.  (The  houses  had  been  built  by  two  brothers.)  An  old 
lady  who  lived  with  her  daughter  and  son  in  the  companion  house  never 
seemed  disturbed  by  the  children  and  she  never  reprimanded  us.  Two 
of  her  possessions  were  our  unceasing  admiration,  a  poll  parrot  and  a 
magnificent  magnolia  tree  covering  the  whole  back  of  the  yard.  It  had 
long,  green,  glossy  leaves,  and  when  the  tree  blossomed  it  bore  a  beau- 
tiful white  flower  as  large  as  a  man's  hat.  The  tree  was  a  Southern 
magnolia.  I  think  we  were  told  that  there  was  but  one  other  like  it  in 
Philadelphia.  In  the  front  of  the  yard  near  Franklin  Street  our  mother 
planted  a  slip  of  English  ivy  from  her  grandmother's  yard  on  Arch 
Street,  and  she  often  cautioned  us  not  to  let  our  dresses  brush  against  it. 

Our  Franklin  Street  home  was  then  in  an  almost  rural  neighbor- 
hood. There  was  always  a  hospitable  welcome  awaiting  guests.  In  the 
front  parlor  a  painting  of  mother's  grandmother,  Sarah  Wistar  Pennock, 
hung  over  a  beautiful  sofa  which  had  belonged  to  her.  This  painting 
by  Sully  had  been  deposited  there  by  our  mother's  uncle,  Caspar  Pen- 
nock, and  she  would  look  at  it  with  much  love. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  parlor  hung  the  "Slave  Trade,"  a  life 
scene  taken  on  the  coast  of  Africa.  The  plates  for  this  engraving  cost 
thirty  thousand  dollars  and  had  been  gotten  up  in  England  by  the 
Gurney's.  Cheery  rooms  were  the  parlors  with  two  windows  in  each.  In 
1857  our  father  fell  heir  to  the  clock  of  his  grandfather,  David  Sellers, 
which  was  placed  in  the  back  parlor  by  the  bookcase.  I  remember  the 
delight  with  which  he  would  listen  to  its  ringing  bell.  In  those  times 
there  were  no  street  cars.  Every  day  our  father  would  walk  from 
Franklin  and  Wallace  to  Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  coming  home  to 
dinner  and  then  going  back  again  for  the  afternoon,  thinking  nothing  of 
covering  the  distance  four  times  in  the  day. 

In  the  fall  of  1854  we  two  older  ones  commenced  school  at  Sixth 
and  Noble  Streets,  and  having  two  sessions,'  except  on  rainy  days  we 
covered  this  distance  four  times  a  day. 

Our  school  was  in  the  Meeting  House  at  Sixth  and  Noble  (North 
Meeting,  as  it  was  then  called).    We  would  enter  by  the  men's  gate  on 
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Noble  Street,  pass  through  an  entry  and  up  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  our 
school  room  with  its  adjoining  cloak  room.  The  school  room  overlooked 
Marshall  Street.  Our  teacher,  Jane  Bousted,  had  her  hands  full  with 
the  boys  and  girls. 

1855 

Mother  was  wise,  and  careful  of  our  welfare.  She  told  us  to  go 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street  whenever  we  saw  a  building  in  the 
process  of  construction,  for  a  falling  board  had  once  broken  the  rim  of 
our  father's  stove-pipe  hat  and  had  grazed  his  face.  In  those  days  there 
was  no  protection  to  passers-by  while  a  new  structure  was  being  erected. 
We  were  also  forbidden  to  jump  from  stall  to  stall  in  the  Spring  Garden 
Street  market  house.  We  were  obedient  children,  although  it  was  a  sore 
trial  to  see  our  companions  enjoying  this  play  while  we  ourselves  were 
unable  to  participate. 

Letter  of  David  Sellers  to  Elizabeth  Cadwallader  Sellers : 
Dear  mother, 

If  thee  and  father  would  like  Joseph  to  come  to  town  he  might  come 
for  a  week  or  two  for  a  trial.  It  is  very  difficult  to  say  whether  we 
could  give  him  profitable  employment,  but  we  could  tell  better  after  trial. 

George  Pennock  has  not  been  attending  to  business  here  for  a  week 
past  and  we  cannot  make  a  permanent  agreement  without  consulting 
him.  Thee  and  Joseph  can  arrange  the  matter.  There  is  no  objection 
to  his  coming  temporarily  if  you  see  proper. 

Affectionately, 
9/24/1855  David  Sellers. 

Joseph  J.  Sellers  was  the  grandson  of  James  and  Elizabeth  Cad- 
wallader Sellers  and  son  of  Samuel  and  Mary  Cadwallader  Sellers.  His 
mother  having  died  when  he  was  a  boy,  he  had  grown  up  in  his  maternal 
grandparent's  home. 

1856 

In  the  summer  of  1856  our  father  took  his  family  again  to  "Hill- 
side," this  time  to  reside  with  our  uncle,  Samuel  Sellers,  who  had  been 
living  there  the  winter  before.  Our  youngest  sister,  Annabella,  was 
three  years  old,  a  little  younger  than  Henry,  our  cousin,  their  only  child. 
Happy  times  we  had  playing,  this  little  boy  running  about  with  us.  Our 
great-uncle,  Charles  Cadwallader,  lived  on  the  high  hill  opposite,  above 
Cobb's  Creek. 

In  the  fall  of  1856,  when  Fremont  and  Dayton  ran  against  Bu- 
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chanan  and  Breckenbridge,  the  Anti-slavery  party  was  gaining  in  power. 
At  that  time  the  returns  came  in  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut  Streets.  The 
morning  after  the  election  Father  said  to  me,  "Sarah,  go  to  the  news- 
paper store  at  the  corner  of  Franklin  and  Coates  Streets,  and  buy  me  a 
newspaper.  If  thee  cannot  buy  me  one,  borrow  one.  Do  not  come  home 
without  a  paper."  So  I  obtained  the  paper  and  took  it  to  him.  He  read 
the  returns,  laid  down  the  paper  and  said,  "We  will  beat  them  next 
time." 

In  1856  the  old  wire  store  of  Nathan  and  David  Sellers  was  burned 
to  the  ground.  The  fire  started  on  Sixth  Street,  ran  down  to  Market, 
took  the  whole  corner  and  a  number  of  buildings  below,  slipped  across 
Sixth  Street,  ran  up  St.  James  Street  and  took  Friend's  Select  School 
for  Girls  which  stood  on  that  street. 

David  Sellers,  living  on  Franklin  Street,  went  down  town  as  he 
knew  the  fire  was  in  the  direction  of  the  store.  As  our  Mother  sat  at 
the  parlor  window  of  our  home  she  could  feel  the  heat  from  the  fire. 
She  questioned  the  neighbors  going  home.  One  of  them  said  Friend's 
Select  School  was  down.  "Well,"  she  thought,  "they  can  stand  that." 
In  the  morning  Father  came  home.  Blackened  as  he  was,  the  maid 
tried  to  close  the  door  in  his  face,  but  mother  called,  "David!"  In  his 
office  coat  he  stood,  having  hung  up  his  good  coat  and  donned  his  office 
coat  on  reaching  the  fire.  At  the  last  moment  he  had  to  run  from  the 
building  and  leave  his  coat  behind  him.  He  was  a  poor  man,  having 
owned  1/3  of  the  store  that  had  been  burned  to  the  ground  with  no 
insurance  on  either  building  or  contents.  Our  grandfather,  Abraham 
L.  Pennock,  owned  1/3  and  our  cousin,  Mary  Lewis,  the  remaining 
third. 

The  next  morning  Grandfather  Abraham  L.  Pennock  came  in  from 
"Hoodland"  on  business.  He  went  to  Sixth  and  Market  Streets,  found 
the  corner  buildings  gone,  thought  he  was  at  the  wrong  corner,  walked 
to  Fifth  Street,  found  the  old  wire  store  had  burned,  and  walked  up  to 
Franklin  Street  to  our  home.  The  remaining  contents  of  the  store  were 
brought  there,  and  I  still  remember  the  fire  smell  in  the  house.  Shortly 
a  temporary  store  was  started  at  Seventh  and  Filbert  Streets.  Finally 
a  new  store  was  built  on  the  old  site  by  Abraham  L.  Pennock  and  the 
trustees  of  Mary  Lewis,  she  giving  her  trustees  authority  to  improve 
real  estate. 

1857 

David  Sellers'  father,  James  Sellers,  died  at  Springton  4  mo.  6, 
1857.    David  Sellers  writes : 
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My  grandfather,  David  Sellers,  died  the  19th  of  December,  1813. 
My  father,  James  Sellers,  died  April  6,  1857.  On  the  occasion  of  my 
father's  death  it  was  found  that  what  was  called  the  "Sellers  Row"  in 
the  Friends'  Burial  Ground  at  Darby  was  completely  filled  up.  John  H. 
Andrews  (since  deceased),  one  of  the  committee  having  charge  of  the 
burial  ground,  informed  the  children  of  James  Sellers,  deceased,  that 
John  H.  Bunting,  who  had  died  a  few  years  before,  told  him  that  David 
Sellers,  in  his  life  time,  had  paid  him,  John  H.  Bunting,  who  then  owned 
the  land  adjoining  the  burial  ground,  fifty  dollars,  the  condition  of  the 
payment  being  that  a  certain  strip  of  ground  adjoining  the  burial  ground 
was  to  be  thrown  into  the  burial  ground  at  his,  John  H.  Bunting's, 
death.  John  H.  Andrews  said  that  the  will  of  John  H.  Bunting  pro- 
vided for  the  fulfillment  of  the  above  condition. 

Accordingly  at  the  time  of  James  Sellers'  death  a  portion  of  the 
said  strip  of  ground  was  thrown  into  the  graveyard,  and  the  first  inter- 
ment therein  was  that  of  James  Sellers,  son  of  David  Sellers,  the  ground 
having  been  paid  for  by  David  Sellers  probably  fifty  years  before. 

Extract  from  will  of  John  H.  Bunting,  recorded  at  Media  in  Will 
Book  D,  number  1405,  page  424.5 : 

"Item.  I  give,  devise  and  bequeath  to  the  members  of  Darby 
Monthly  Meeting  of  Friends,  a  piece  or  strip  of  land  adjoining  the  north 
east  side  of  their  burial  ground  in  Darby,  twenty-eight  feet  wide,  for  the 
purpose  of  enlarging  the  said  Burial  Ground,  which  piece  of  land  was 
not  included  in  the  deed  of  conveyance  I  made  to  my  Uncle  Josiah,  nor 
the  survey  made  by  Joel  Evans,  to  hold  the  same  to  them,  their  succes- 
sors, members  of  the  said  meeting,  with  the  appurtenances  in  fee  simple 
forever. 

"In  witness  thereof,  I,  the  said  John  H.  Bunting,  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  seal  the  9th  day  of  2nd  month  A.  D.  1854." 

(Signed)  John  H.  Bunting. 

The  summer  of  1857  we  two  older  ones,  Mary  C.  and  Sarah  P. 
Sellers,  spent  at  Aunt  Rachel  C.  (Sellers)  Garrett's  home,  "Thornfield." 
That  was  a  lovely  summer  for  us.  Little  city  girls,  we  enjoyed  to  the 
full  our  cousins'  little  pony  cart  and  Shetland  pony.  We  often  had  rides 
on  the  pony's  back.  Uncle  William  kept  the  pony  unshod  as  he  thought 
it  more  safe  for  his  children.  Our  cousin  Madgie  was  an  interesting 
playmate  and  of  a  lovely  disposition.  During  this  summer  we  three 
children,  with  Madgie's  younger  brother  Walter,  spending  several  days 
at  our  grandmother's  at  "Springton,"  constructed  a  playhouse.    Walter 
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hauled  the  stones  and  we  built  the  baby  house,  with  stones  to  separate 
the  rooms.  The  next  day  we  carried  our  dolls  to  the  new  home.  For 
many  years  these  stones  seemed  to  cling  to  the  hillside  and  always 
reminded  me  of  our  happy  home  building. 

This  same  summer  our  two  younger  sisters,  Eliza  and  Annabella, 
spent  at  "Hoodland"  with  their  grandparents. 

August  26,  1857,  a  fifth  little  daughter  was  born.  She  was  named 
Rachel  Coleman  Sellers  after  father's  sister. 

1858 

Letter  of  Elizabeth  Sellers  Piatt  to  David  Sellers : 

Mineral  Point,  Wisconsin,  March  26th,  1858. 
Dear  brother, 

Whilst  we  have  no  immediate  prospect  of  leaving  Mineral  Point, 
we  do  not  feel  ourselves  as  fixtures  here  at  all.  Like  you  we  feel  our- 
selves drifting  away  from  our  present  moorings,  but  know  not  how 
swiftly.  If  Augustus  felt  able  to  undertake  the  cultivation  and  improve- 
ment of  his  Dodgeville  property,  I  suppose  he  would  feel  more  settled 
here  than  he  does,  but  his  strength  is  not  equal  to  that  task,  and  whilst 
there  is  no  known  field  of  labor  at  the  east,  he  deems  it  wisest  not  to 
give  up  a  comfortable  home  here  and  incur  the  additional  expense  which 
life  there  would  involve,  but  things  are  tending  that  way,  and  we  may 
some  of  these  days  take  up  our  abode  somewhat  nearer  you  than  now. 

Thee  speaks  of  the  benefit  thee  would  derive  from  a  rest  from  thy 
labors  for  a  season.  Why  not  take  it  then  if  it  be  but  a  brief  one? 
Throw  books  and  business  away  for  a  time  and  come  see  us  and  the 
Great  West.  I  know  thee  would  enjoy  the  trip,  Mary  too,  of  course, 
and  as  many  of  the  children  as  you  might  think  would  be  conducive  to 
your  own  comfort.  The  West  is  worth  seeing,  I  can  assure  thee,  and  a 
more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it  would  be  abundant  compensation  for 
all  losses  or  discomforts  you  might  experience  from  the  journey.  Come 
and  take  one  look  at  least  at  the  "Great  Father  of  Waters"  and  the 
boundless  prairies  which  are  still  to  be  seen  this  side  of  it.  It  would  be 
a  greater  restorative  than  anything  else  thee  could  resort  to  for  aid. 
Perhaps  when  thee  had  reached  this  far  thee  might  be  tempted  to  go  a 
few  days'  travel  beyond  us  to  Kansas,  Freedom's  Battlefield. 

*  *  *  But  I  have  not  time  nor  room  to  expatiate  on  this  topic. 
Our  eyes  are  alike  turned  to  the  Washington  actors  in  the  drama  now, 
I  doubt  with  equally  earnest  gaze.  Is  Buchanan  mad  that  he  rushes  so 
headlong  on  destruction? 
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231    HIGH   STREET 

(North  side  of  Market  Street,  east  of  Sixth) 

As  the  house  appeared  when  occupied  by  N.  &  D.  Sellers  and  as  residence  of  Nathan  Sellers  from 

until  18175   by  his  s°n.  Coleman  Sellers,  from  1817  until  1829;  and  afterwards  by 

James,  son  of  David  Sellers,  upon  the  dissolution  of  the  old  partnership. 

Drawn  from  the  recollections  of  George  Escol  Sellers 
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I  hope  thee  will  think  well  of  this  trip  and  gladden  our  hearts  with 
your  presence.    With  much  love  to  all  (self  included)  I  remain  as  ever, 

Thy  aff.  sister 

Elizabeth. 

Letter  of  Abraham  L.  Pennock  to  David  Sellers : 

Hoodland,  2nd  day  evening 
6/14/1858. 
Dear  son, 

In  the  conversation  we  had  on  Seventh  day  respecting  the  riveting 
business,  you  suggested  as  a  reason  for  wishing  the  business  to  be  con- 
tinued by  thy  brothers,  Samuel  and  Charles,  if  abandoned  by  your  firm 
of  Sellers  and  Pennock,  that  it  was  a  business  built  up  by  thy  father. 
If  the  idea  meant  to  be  conveyed  was  that  the  building  up  of  the  business 
was  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  him,  I  think  it  due  to  the  historical  fact  to 
claim  for  myself  a  full  equality  in  that  respect.  The  suggestion  of 
riveting  the  hose  was  always  considered  to  be  mine,  thy  father  claiming 
that  upon  that  suggestion  being  made  he  was  the  first  to  suggest  the 
"stove  pipe  lapping."  The  first  piece  of  riveted  hose  ever  made  was 
made  by  me,  at  my  own  impulse  and  without  assistance  from  any  person 
but  myself.  It  consisted  of  a  single  piece  of  leather,  the  rivets  such  as 
were  sold  in  the  hardware  stores  as  tin  man's  rivets,  and  the  burrs  made 
of  pieces  of  tin  clipped  into  form  by  scissors.  Thus  made  it  was  imme- 
diately put  on  trial  at  the  fire  plug  near  my  store  in  3rd  Street,  and  its 
efficiency  there  fully  proven.  The  happy  result  was  forthwith  commu- 
nicated to  my  friend,  James  Sellers,  who  thereupon  experimenting  with 
the  piece,  abandoned  the  plan  he  beforehand  favored,  and  was  con- 
structing, of  wire-sewing  the  seam.  The  second  piece  of  riveted  hose 
more  workmanly  done,  was  made  chiefly  by  William  Coleman  under 
thy  father's  direction  and  supervision.  It  consisted  of  several  lengths  of 
leather  forming  by  means  of  cross  seams  one  section,  and  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  advertised  public  experiment.  The  third  parcel  of  riveted 
hose,  consisting  of  several  sections,  was  made  by  Samuel  Jenkins  in  my 
back  store  room  at  3rd  Street.  The  suggestion  of  riveting  the  mail  bags 
was  mine  also.  It  originated  in  my  observation,  during  a  journey  west- 
ward on  a  mercantile  collecting  tour,  of  the  generally  insecure  condition 
of  the  defectively  sewed  mail  bags,  and  was  conceived  long  before  my 
return.  In  the  eventual  manner  thy  father  participated.  The  first  appli- 
cation of  a  leather  mill-band  to  a  mill  of  the  power  of  the  Pennypack 
saw  mill  was  by  me  at  that  mill  and  was  at  the  time  wholly  experimental 
and  against  the  advice  of  my  unusually  intelligent  millwright.    In  the 
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business  resulting  out  of  these  improvements  thy  father's  mechanical 
capabilities  were  very  important.  So  also  were  my  commercial  habi- 
tudes. We  were,  however,  interchangeably  inventors  and  negotiants. 
United  by  bonds  of  mutual  friendship  not  less  than  by  those  of  a  com- 
mon interest,  the  community  of  feeling  we  ever  entertained  whilst  he 
lived  still  continues  to  make  it  desirable  to  me  that  the  business  we  jointly 
labored  to  establish  should  not  be  lost  to  our  descendants  and  that  they 
too  should  understand  our  equal  relation  to  it. 

Affectionately  thine, 

Abm.  L.  Pennock. 
To  David  Sellers. 

James  Sellers  and  Abraham  L.  Pennock  invented  the  riveted  hose. 
Before  that  all  fire  hose  had  been  sewed.  Also  subsequently  they  applied 
the  same  principle  to  the  leather  mail  bags  which  they  were  making  for 
the  government.  At  one  time  they  made  all  the  mail  bags  for  the  United 
States,  but  failing  to  properly  protect  their  patent,  they  lost  this  lucrative 
business. 

1858 

Again  father  took  us  to  his  "Hillside"  home  the  summer  of  1858. 
This  time  we  kept  house  ourselves.  Our  little  Rachel  was  six  months 
old.  Still  the  cherry  tree  stood  at  the  gateway,  and  this  summer  sister 
Mary  and  myself  walked  every  week  to  the  "Cross  Keys"  for  the  family 
butter  which  was  left  there  by  a  farmer.  Down  the  hillside  along  the 
Marshall  Road  we  walked,  crossed  Cobb's  Creek  into  the  city  limits, 
went  up  the  opposite  hill,  and  swerved  to  the  left  along  Rabbit  Lane  to 
the  West  Chester  Road  to  the  "Cross  Keys,"  along  a  lovely,  quiet  coun- 
try road  all  the  way.  Having  obtained  the  butter  we  turned  homeward, 
all  the  journey  rural  and  beautiful. 

In  the  fall  of  1858  sister  Mary  and  myself  left  Sixth  Street  Meet- 
ing School  for  Friend's  Select  School  on  Seventh  Street  between  Race 
and  Cherry.  Our  younger  sisters,  Eliza  and  Annabella,  commenced  at 
the  Sixth  Street  Meeting  School.  At  the  Select  School  we  entered  as 
little  girls,  which  was  quite  a  surprise  to  us  after  having  been  considered 
so  mature  in  size  at  the  Sixth  Street  Meeting  (North  Meeting,  as  our 
parents  always  called  it).  We  recognized  some  of  our  old  comrades 
here  and  also  met  new  girls  whose  parents  lived  in  the  central  part  of 
the  city,  attending  Twelfth  Street,  Orange  Street  or  Arch  Street  Meet- 
ing. On  solicitation  from  our  classmates  we  joined  them  at  the  Twelfth 
Street  Meeting  First-day  School ;  Mary,  with  her  cousin,  Alice  Pennock, 
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entering  Lydia  Hund's  class,  here  laying  the  foundation  for  the  love  of 
Bible  history,  a  taste  for  which  continued  throughout  her  life.  I  at- 
tended for  a  month.  A  remark  of  our  teacher,  Catharine  Shipley,  when 
she  bid  us;  good-bye  for  the  summer,  impressed  me  very  much.  She 
said,  "Let  your  light  so  shine  before  men,  that  ye  may  glorify  your 
Father  which  is  in  heaven."  At  this  time  Elizabeth  Allen  presided  at 
Select  School,  but  she  was  soon  superseded  by  Margaret  Lightfoot. 
Rebecca  T.  Shinn  taught  in  one  of  the  lower  rooms,  Frances  Garrett  in 
the  other.  Elizabeth  Humphreys  was  the  arithmetic  teacher,  while 
Sarah  Smiley  instructed  the  seniors.  Susanna  House  taught  the  Fifth 
class  in  a  small  room  off  the  collecting  room.  How  disappointed  we 
were  when  she  left  us  to  teach  the  small  boys,  their  school  being  on 
Cherry  Street  above  Ninth.  Sarah  Smiley,  too,  soon  left  the  school  and 
Rebecca  T.  Shinn  took  her  place  in  the  seniors'  room.  In  the  collecting 
room  we  recited  our  Scripture  lessons,  read  and  shouted  the  vowel 
sounds,  and  also  were  taught  geography  from  the  outline  maps.  Mar- 
garet^ Lightfoot  had  a  magnificent  voice.  Among  the  poems  that  she 
taught  us  to  read  were  Whittier's  "Cassandra  Southwick,"  "Massachu- 
setts to  Virginia,"  "Barclay  of  Ury."  She  was  very  particular  about  our 
Scripture  lessons,  never  allowing  anything  but  perfection  in  these  recita- 
tions. Second-day  our  only  lessons  were  Scripture  and  spelling,  thus 
giving  us  a  quiet  First-day  with  nothing  to  study  but  Bible  lesson. 

Our  writing  teacher  was  Benjamin  Eakins,  whose  beautiful  pen- 
manship in  the  front  of  our  copy  books  enchanted  us.  How  far  away 
those  days  seem,  and  then  again  how  near !  How  we  enjoyed  prisoner's 
base  in  the  large  front  yard !  On  rainy  days  we  played  games  in 
the  basement. 

To  this  school  we  and  our  Pennock  cousins  wore  free  cotton  goods, 
which  now  had  taken  the  place  of  Bengals  and  seersuckers,  for  those 
who  would  not  wear  the  slave  cotton  of  the  South.  The  Free  Produce 
store  was  presided  over  by  George  W.  Taylor,  and  was  located  at  Fifth 
and  Cherry  Streets.  There  we  purchased  our  sugar,  molasses  and  cotton 
goods.  As  our  mother  in  an  earlier  generation  had  been  marked  at 
school  on  account  of  her  dress,  so  were  we  too,  her  children,  in  this 
later  age. 

1859 

In  the  summer  of  1859  father  took  his  family  to  the  homestead  of 
Nathan  Garrett,  near  Darby  Creek,  which  no  doubt  is  the  original  home- 
stead of  the  Garrett  family.    Here  we  spent  our  vacation  in  one  half  of 
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the  house.  Our  little  sister  Rachel  being  then  but  two  years  old,  we 
thought  she  would  be  afraid  of  the  dog  in  the  other  part  of  the  house, 
but  in  a  few  days  I  found  her  on  her  knees  in  front  of  the  dog,  stroking 
his  face  and  saying,  "Poor  Mindo !"  During  this  summer  I  had  a 
severe  illness  and  in  consequence  she  was  taken  into  the  adjoining  house 
to  spare  our  mother.  There  were  two  pussy  cats  there,  named  John 
Anderson  and  Lucy  Gray,  and  the  names  became  familiar  to  her.  The 
next  winter  she  called  all  cats  "Don  Anders."  One  day  she  brought  me 
a  book  with  no  pictures  in  it,  as  I  thought,  and  said,  "There  is  a  Don 
Ander  in  that  book."  "Why,  no,  Rachel,"  I  said.  "There  is  no  Don 
Ander  in  that  book."  She  insisted,  and  to  my  surprise  at  the  end  of  one 
of  the  chapters  pointed  out  a  small  pussy  sitting  on  its  haunches.  It  was 
so  tiny  that  I  would  never  have  noticed  it. 

David  and  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  were  much  interested  in  the  Anti- 
slavery  struggle,  which  was  increasing  in  strength  and  the  opposition 
growing  increasingly  violent.  Although  no  Friend  could  hold  a  slave, 
still  among  them  the  abolitionists  were  not  praised.  Our  mother  talked 
freely  before  her  children  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  of  Congressional  de- 
bates on  the  question.  Familiar  names  to  us  were  Clay  and  Calhoun  and 
Elijah  P.  Lovejoy;  and  familiar  terms,  Mason  and  Dixon's  line,  the 
Missouri;  Compromise  and  the  Dred  Scott  decision.  Our  father  read 
before  us  the  Anti-slavery  speeches.  Both  father  and  mother  were  much 
interested  in  the  stirring  poems  which  John  G.  Whittier  was  sure  to 
write  when  the  occasion  needed  it. 

In  1859  came  John  Brown's  raid  on  Harper's  Ferry.  Mary  Pen- 
nock Sellers  was  intensely  interested.  Standing  in  our  hall  in  Franklin 
Street,  but  a  child  of  ten  years  old,  I  heard  her  and  uncle  J.  Liddon 
Pennock  talking  about  the  trial  in  court.  "Mary,"  said  her  brother, 
"John  Brown  was  head  and  shoulders  taller  than  any  man  in  that  court 
room."  From  the  newspapers  she  cut  a  poem,  "John  Brown,  Osa- 
watomie  Brown,"  which  completely  enthused  her.  She  loaned  it  to  a 
friend  who  never  returned  it,  and  she  always  wondered  who  the  author 
was  until  finally  she  discovered  his  name  was  Edmund  Clarence  Stedman. 

In  1859  our  aunt,  Isabella  L.  Pennock,  wished  to  take  us  to  a 
lecture  by  George  William  Curtis.  Mother  would  not  consent,  saying 
we  were  but  children  and  the  excitement  would  be  intense.  At  this 
lecture  vitriol  was  thrown  into  the  window  and  lit  on  the  face  and  neck 
of  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Edwin  Fussell.  She  was  well  nursed  by  her  par- 
ents and  consequently  was  not  scarred,  but  the  incident  made  an 
indelible  impression  on  her  young  mind. 
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In  1859  sister  Mary  and  myself  were  turned  out  of  the  annual  Anti- 
slavery  fair,  which  was  always  held  in  Philadelphia  before  Christmas. 
On  account  of  the  excitement  the  mayor  ordered  the  fair  closed,  which 
was  being  held  in  Concert  Hall  on  Chestnut  Street  above  Twelfth.  The 
people  attending  the  fair  walked  out  by  the  back  door  on  to  Clover 
Street. 

1860 

When  Andrew  G.  Curtin  was  up  for  Governor,  father  took  his 
family  in  the  evening  to  Broad  Street  to  see  the  "Wide  Awake"  proces- 
sion. The  torches  were  oil  lamps  borne  on  the  shoulders  of  the  march- 
ers, of  whom  there  were  a  double  row,  one  moving  up  and  the  other 
moving  down  Broad  Street.  The  young  men  were  full  of  vigor  and  the 
scene  most  inspiring.  Philadelphia  had  wakened  up.  Andrew  G.  Curtin 
was  elected,  and  then  we  felt  sure  that  Abraham  Lincoln  would  be 
chosen  President,  for  in  those  days  Pennsylvania  was  the  "Keystone" 
state  in  fact  as  well  as  in  name.    As  she  decided,  so  the  Union  followed. 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  nominated,  most  of  the  Eastern  Re- 
publicans were  disappointed.  They  had  expected  the  nomination  to  fall 
upon  Frederick  T.  Seward.  Father  was  well  satisfied  and  thought  the 
right  man  had  been  chosen.  What  a  spirited  canvass  we  had — Lincoln 
and  Hamlin,  Douglas  and  Johnson,  Bell  and  Everett,  Breckenbridge 
and  Lane ! 

When  Abraham  Lincoln  was  elected  the  Southerners  in  Washington 
decided  they  would  not  serve  under  him,  and  immediately  they  began  to 
manage  the  out-going  President,  Buchanan,  who  was  distracted  by  the 
position  in  which  he  found  himself. 

1861 

When  Lincoln  bid  his  friends  in  Springfield,  Illinois,  good-bye,  his 
speech  was  full  of  feeling.  But  as  he  traveled  towards  Washington  his 
after  speeches  seemed  to  have  nothing  in  them.  Grandfather  Abraham 
L.  Pennock  was  watching,  fearing  he  was  not  the  right  man.  "Why 
does  he  not  speak  out?"  he  said.  But  father  responded,  "He  is  non- 
committal purposely."  Nearer  and  nearer  the  President  drew  to  Phila- 
delphia, and  when  the  day  came  for  him  to  ride  through  our  city  father 
took  his  four  older  children  to  Sixth  and  Green  Streets  (the  youngest 
was  sick  and  mother  stayed  with  her),  placed  us  on  a  stone  step  and 
stood  beside  us  on  the  pavement.  The  waiting  was  long  but  when  the 
barouche  came  we  were  repaid.  Four  men  were  in  it,  Abraham  Lincoln 
towering  over  the  others,  evidently  not  thinking  about  himself,  but  scan- 
ning the  faces  on  the  lined  sidewalk. 
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That  evening  at  the  Continental  Hotel  his  friends  told  Abraham 
Lincoln  that  if  he  attempted  to  pass  through  Baltimore  at  the  time 
appointed  he  would  certainly  be  assassinated,  the  plans  were  so  laid  that 
it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  escape.  He  was  loath  to  alter  the  time 
but  as  they  were  importunate  he  agreed.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  have  two 
engagements ;  one  is  to  raise  the  flag  on  the  State  House  tomorrow,  and 
the  other  to  speak  at  Harrisburg.  When  I  have  accomplished  these  two 
things  I  will  put  myself  in  your  hands."  The  next  morning  he  raised  the 
flag  on  the  State  House  and  spoke  those  memorable  words : 

"I  have  said  nothing  but  what  I  am  willing  to  live  by,  and,  if  it  be 
the  pleasure  of  Almighty  God,  to  die  by." 

Grandfather,  an  elderly  Friend,  was  delighted.  Lincoln  had  come 
out.  We  were  all  disappointed  at  his  passing  through  Baltimore  quietly, 
as  we  knew  nothing  of  the  plot  then.  Our  President  did  not  disguise 
himself  in  passing  through  Baltimore  but  merely  changed  his  time.  But 
when  he  left  Harrisburg  every  telegraph  line  from  that  city  was  cut. 

Finally  we  heard  that  Lincoln  was  in  Washington.  The  capital 
seemed  very  far  away  in  those  days.  Time  flew  by  and  April  was 
ushered  in.  The  Orthodox  Yearly  Meeting  was  held.  That  week  we 
spent  at  grandmother  Sellers'  residence,  "Springton,"  in  Upper  Darby. 
When  we  left  the  city  everything  was  quiet  but  the  air  thick  with 
trouble.  While  we  were  away  Sumter  was  fired  on,  and  Second-day 
morning  after  our  return,  as  we  walked  to  school,  the  gates  of  Franklin 
Square  were  closed  and  the  soldiers  drilling.  The  air  was  cleared  as  if 
by  magic.  Then  followed  days  of  action,  soldiers  in  the  streets  every- 
where and  marching  down  Broad  Street  in  regiments.  Every  day  we 
walked  from  Franklin  and  Wallace  to  Seventh  Street  between  Race  and 
Cherry.  The  political  headquarters  were  at  Fifth  and  Chestnut.  In  this 
part  of  the  city  the  very  air  seemed  to  breathe  the  war  spirit.  The  blue 
clad  soldiers  were  everywhere,  interspersed  with  the  Zouaves,  Bucktails 
and  others.  Father  came  home  one  day  and  said :  "Even  the  boys  have 
caught  the  spirit.  I  stepped  aside  to  avoid  the  drawing  of  some  small 
boys  on  the  pavement.  They  immediately  spoke  up  and  said,  'That  is 
South  Carolina,  mister ;  step  on  it,  stamp  it  out !'  "  The  soldiers  kept 
coming  more  and  more ;  from  the  North  and  from  the  West  they  poured 
through  Philadelphia.  Mother  talked  about  the  political  situation. 
Father  read  the  papers.  We  felt  sure  the  North  could  not  be  defeated. 
We  mourned  the  death  of  Ellsworth,  but  we  did  not  expect  that  experi- 
ence to  be  repeated. 

Then  came  the  awakening!    The  battle  of  Bull  Run!     We  were 
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defeated.  The  Northern  army  had  broken  in  panic  and  retreated  before 
the  Southern  arms.  We  could  not  believe  it!  Again  my  sister  and  I 
were  at  "Springton,"  Upper  Darby.  We  felt  the  war  closing  'round  us. 
The  men  had  enlisted  for  three  months.  At  the  end  of  that  time  the 
finish  of  the  fighting  was  not  by  any  means  in  sight. 

Then  came  the  battle  of  "Ball's  Bluff."  Our  soldiers  were  pinned 
between  the  river  and  the  Southern  army.  And  now  to  the  Anti-slavery 
people  came  the  saddest  incident  of  the  whole  struggle.  Two  colored 
men  with  a  skiff  spent  the  entire  night  rowing  the  Union  soldiers  across 
the  Potomac  to  safety.  The  next  morning  the  Union  commander  gave 
these  colored  men  to  the  Southern  general,  and  their  masters  whipped 
them  to  death. 

Every  one  was  afraid  to  touch  the  question  of  slavery.  The  whole 
Union  seemed  unable  to  move  in  the  right  direction.  But  *Benjamin 
Butler  soon  threw  a  flood  of  light  on  the  situation.  Thereafter  we  con- 
sidered the  slaves  as  "contraband  of  war,"  and  so  many  "contrabands" 
walked  out  to  freedom. 

1862 

fPenquite  Linton  to  David  Sellers : 

Woodside,  Feb.  19th,  1862. 
Dear  Dave, 

We  have  had  Horace  Greely  with  us  to  lecture.  I  think  he  gave  us 
the  same  lecture  he  gave  at  Washington.  I  think  the  subject  was  "The 
Nation,"  at  present  a  most  prolific  subject,  indeed. 

He  showed  his  usual  condensed  style,  and  gave  us  quite  a  radical 
Anti-slavery  version  of  the  case.  I  spent  a  couple  of  hours  with  him  at 
my  brother  Mahlon's  to  dinner,  so  thee  sees  I  have  seen  him  and  he  has 
seen  me.  I  think  him  more  interesting  in  private  than  in  public.  He  is 
quite  familiar  if  not  jovial  in  conversation.  While  at  the  dinner  table 
my  wife  remarked  that  many  people  thought  buckwheat  would  grow 
better  on  poor  ground  than  on  rich  ground.  Horace  remarked  he  did 
not  know  buckwheat  was  such  a  fool  as  that  before ! 

We  held  our  meeting  in  the  Agricultural  building,  and  a  most  splen- 
did meeting  we  had,  too.  I  don't  know  how  many  horses  and  sleighs 
were  there,  but  the  yard  or  ground  was  quite  filled  up,  the  building  was 
full  and  several  hundred  were  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  on  account 
of  room.    The  fee  for  entrance  was  fifteen  cents  and  they  took  one  hun- 


*  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  Butler. 

f  Penquite  Linton  lived  near  Newtown,  Bucks  Co. 
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dred  and  fifty-five  dollars,  so  thee  may  know  how  many  were  there  in 

the  building,  and  the  three  hundred  or  four  hundred  that  could  not  get 

in.    Our  committee  was  quite  jubilant  over  their  success.     Horace  put 

one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  in  the  treasury  besides  what  they 

paid  him. 

Mahlon  is  now  in  the  city  endeavoring  to  get  the  Hutchinsons  to 

come  up  and  sing  for  us,  so  that  we  are  determined  to  be  amused.    If  the 

war  is  at  a  standstill  we  have  Curtis  engaged  for  the  first  week  in 

March,  and  think  we  will  have  Wendell  Phillips  some  time  this  winter, 

so  thee  sees  we  have  "variety,  the  spice  of  life." 

I  remain  affectionately,  ™      .  .      , 

Ihy  friend, 

Penquite  Linton. 

Agreement  with  Jos.  J.  Sellers : 

Sellers  Hall,  Upper  Darby 
May  19th,  1862. 
I  hereby  agree  to  rent  to  David  Sellers  from  the  present  date  to  the 
first  of  November,  that  portion  of  Sellers  Hall  and  garden  not  rented  to 
George  Sellers,  including  stable  room  for  two  horses  and  one  half  of  the 
carriage  house  for  the  sum  of  Fifty  dollars,  hereby  authorizing  him  to 
expend  the  said  amount  in  repairing  and  fitting  up  the  dwelling.  In  the 
event  of  his  not  expending  the  said  amount  of  fifty  dollars  upon  the 
house  the  balance  remaining  unexpended  is  to  be  paid  to  me  in  cash. 

{Signed)  Jos.  J.  Sellers. 

Sixty-two  was  the  dark  year  of  the  war.  That  summer  we  spent 
at  the  old  homestead,  "Sellers  Hall,"  in  Upper  Darby.  How  angry  the 
air  was  with  the  clash  of  arms  in  the  distance. 

Little  incidents  of  that  summer  I  remember.  One  day  our  maid 
wrote  "Hurrah  for  Jeff  Davis"  on  the  wagon  of  the  huckster  and  he 
was  angry  enough  to  knock  her  down.  But  this  same  maid  had  some 
poetry  in  her  make-up,  for  in  looking  at  a  group  of  children  seated 
around  a  table  on  the  lawn,  a  little  gathering  in  honor  of  our  sister 
Annabella,  she  remarked  that  they  were  as  pretty  as  a  bunch  of  flowers. 
Our  Uncle  George  Sellers  lived  in  part  of  the  old  homestead.  His 
daughter,  Jessie  Fremont,  was  one  of  the  group.  Jessie,  the  daughter 
of  Coleman  Sellers,  from  "Mill  Bank,"  was  another.  The  children's 
bright  chintz  dresses  were  pretty  on  the  green. 

In  the  fall  of  1862  David  and  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  moved  from 
Franklin  Street  to  37th  and  Chestnut  to  the  old  homestead. 
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Grandfather  James  Sellers  left  no  will,  saying  that  the  intestate 
laws  of  Pennsylvania  were  good  enough  for  him.  Consequently  the 
*real  estate  in  West  Philadelphia  and  Delaware  County  was  divided  into 
twelve  portions,  each  child  owning  a  lot  on  the  old  "Springton"  farm 
and  each  child  a  lot  in  the  West  Philadelphia  property.  Our  father,  the 
oldest  son,  took  great  pains  to  accomplish  this  division,  thinking  that  in 
this  way  each  child  would  realize  more  than  if  the  farm  were  sold  as  a 
whole. 

At  37th  and  Chestnut  Streets  we  children  enjoyed  the  large  yard 
still  undisturbed  as  in  old  times.  The  youngest,  Rachel,  took  great 
pleasure  in  running  her  hoop  from  Chestnut  Street  around  the  house  on 
the  single  board  and  down  across  the  green  to  the  foot  of  the  yard  at 
Sansom  Street. 

Here  Eliza  and  Annabella  formed  the  friendship  of  the  daughter 
of  Samuel  B.  Regester,  Annie  Sinclair  Regester,  a  child  between  them 
in  age.    It  proved  to  be  a  lifelong  friendship. 

Our  father  fitted  up  a  carriage  of  his  mother's  into  a  three  seated 
vehicle  in  which  every  First-day  he  drove  his  family  to  Upper  Darby 
Meeting.  Until  this  time  we  had  always  attended  Twelfth  Street  Meet- 
ing, where  the  births  of  our  father's  and  mother's  children  had  been 
registered. 

At  that  time  at  39th  Street  where  the  Baltimore  Pike  emerged  from 
Darby  Road  (now  Woodland  Avenue)  all  trace  of  Hamilton  village  was 
left  behind  and  open  country  was  reached.  The  Chestnut  Street  bridge 
was  being  built  but  showed  no  sign  of  completion,  so  we  older  ones  went 
to  school  on  the  Market  Street  cars.  How  different  car  etiquette  was  in 
those  days !  We  never  hung  on  to  the  car  straps.  That  was  unladylike. 
The  gentlemen  mostly  offered  us  seats  and  on  rainy  days  the  conductors 
opened  our  umbrellas  for  us  and  held  them  over  us  as  we  stepped  down 
the  dripping  steps.  How  many  wounded  soldiers  there  were  in  the  cars ! 
How  careful  we  were  not  to  sit  close  to  their  wounded  arms  and  not  to 
stumble  over  their  wounded  feet ! 

David  Sellers  was  much  pleased  at  this  time  with  a  letter  he  received 
from  a  young  cousin,  Edward  Cadwallader,  who  was  serving  in  the  civil 
war  in  Virginia.    He  had  left  a  wife  and  young  son  in  Bucks  County 


*  Real  estate  of  James  Sellers  consisted  of  "Springton  Farm,"  a  property- 
extending  from  Garrett  Road  to  Marshall  Road;  a  tract  of  land  north  of 
Garrett  Road  (in  1928  a  development  known  as  "Beverly  Hills")  ;  and  West 
Philadelphia  property  on  the  north  and  south  side  of  Chestnut  Street,  east  of 
37th  Street. 
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and  had  gone  where  he  thought  duty  called.  It  was  a  beautiful  letter. 
We  older  girls  knit  two  pairs  of  socks  which  father  sent  him.  He  re- 
turned his  thanks.  This  young  soldier  never  came  back.  He  was  seen 
to  fall  at  the  battle  of  Seven  Pines  or  Fair  Oaks  and  no  more  informa- 
tion could  ever  be  obtained. 

When  skating  had  come  strongly  into  fashion  and  the  cars  were 
crowded  with  skaters,  one  day  I  was  riding  in  the  West  Philadelphia 
cars.  Standing  in  front  of  me  were  two  well-to-do  gentlemen,  and  I 
caught  the  remark  of  one  to  the  other,  "There  are  three  things  that 
people  are  crazy  about  now :  niggers,  oil  and  skating." 

1863 

In  the  summer  of  1863  came  the  news  that  the  rebel  army  was  in 
Pennsylvania.  Almost  certainly  we  thought  they  would  reach  Phila- 
delphia, for  the  Union  army  was  in  Virginia.  At  37th  and  Chestnut 
Streets  we  would  be  right  in  the  track  of  the  Southern  army,  for  the 
Market  Street  bridge,  on  the  western  side  of  which  we  were  situated, 
would  surely  be  an  objective  point.  Philadelphians,  among  them  our 
father's  brother,  Charles  C.  Sellers,  joined  the  home  guard  to  defend 
this  bridge,  as  did  our  neighbor,  Samuel  B.  Regester. 

The  following  incident,  full  of  meaning,  occurred  at  this  anxious 
time  of  waiting: 

In  Upper  Darby,  on  the  West  Chester  Road,  a  group  of  ladies 
seated  on  the  porch  of  the  Howard  House  saw  an  old  man  pass  on 
horseback.  One  of  them  noticed  that  he  had  a  very  youthful  eye.  On 
reaching  West  Philadelphia  he  was  arrested  and  it  was  found  that  he 
was  a  spy  sent  before  by  the  Southern  army.  So  surely  the  rebels  ex- 
pected to  reach  Philadelphia!  Aunt  Rachel  C.  Garrett,  living  at  39th 
and  Locust,  wrote  to  father  asking  him  if  it  was  not  time  to  bury  our 
silver,  but  father  did  not  respond.  In  a  day  we  might  be  in  the  midst 
of  the  hostile  army.  But  by  a  miracle,  as  it  seemed  to  us,  we  were 
saved.  The  Northern  army  came  up  on  the  double  quick  and  marched 
between  the  Southern  army  and  us.  For  two  or  three  days  there  was 
suspense  and  reports  of  fighting  at  Gettysburg,  and  then  the  wounded 
came  pouring  into  Philadelphia. 

War  makes  an  impression  on  childish  minds.  Our  little  sister 
Rachel  one  day  said  to  our  mother,  "Mama,  there  has  been  war  all  my 
life."  She  was  a  wise,  intelligent,  gentle  child,  a  perfect  flower !  Per- 
haps she  was  too  perfect  to  stay,  for  she  died  on  the  second  of  Septem- 
ber, 1863,  aged  six  years,  and  the  house  had  lost  its  youngest.    She  had 
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been  a  great  darling  with  her  father.    Shortly  after  her  death  he  brought 
his  wife  the  following  poem  by  Mrs.  Ellen  Clementine  Howarth,  entitled 

"THOU  WILT  NEVER  GROW  OLD" 

Nor  weary  nor  sad  in  the  home  of  thy  birth; 
My  beautiful  lily  thy  leaves  will  unfold 

In  a  clime  that  is  purer  and  brighter  than  earth. 
O  holy  and  fair,  I  rejoice  thou  are  there, 

In  that  kingdom  of  light  with  its  cities  of  gold, 
Where  the  air  rings  with  angel  hosannas,  and  where 

Thou  wilt  never  grow  old,  sweet, 
Never  grow  old." 

Our  little  sister  was  blessed  with  a  beautiful  smile,  and  she  was  the 
only  one  of  us  who  had  our  father's  dimple  in  her  chin.  As  she  lay  in 
her  last  sleep  her  expression  foreshadowed  the  world  she  had  entered, 
reminding  us  of  the  saying,  "And  their  faces  do  always  behold  Our 
Father  which  is  in  Heaven."  When  our  father  died,  April  13,  1887,  in 
his  desk  still  remained  the  "Old  Maid"  cards  his  little  daughter  Rachel 
used  to  play  with. 

In  the  fall  of  1863  our  great-great-aunt,  Ann  B.  Coleman,  came  to 
live  in  our  house.  She  was  a  half  sister  to  Elizabeth,  Rachel  and  Mary 
Coleman,  who  married  the  three  Sellers  brothers,  the  only  child  of 
Joseph  and  Hannah  (Bettle)  Coleman.  All  her  nearest  relatives  bore 
the  name  of  Sellers.  Although  nearly  ninety  she  was  very  bright,  often 
telling  us  there  were  few  people  who  could  boast  of  her  initials,  A.  B.  C. 
She  recited  to  us  children  original  poems  written  in  her  youth,  one  of 
which,  describing  a  visit  to  Lemon  Hill,  follows : 

LEMON  HILL 
Poem  by  Ann  Bettle  Coleman 

Delightful  spot  thy  charms  again 

With  pleasure  I  survey 
Mild  Spring  again  resumes  her  reign 

Adorned  by  blooming  May. 

We  all  set  off  with  hearts  elate 

With  love  and  social  glee 
Left  care  behind  with  all  its  weight 

Desiring  to  be  free. 

And  when  arrived  at  Freedom  Hall 

All  form  was  laid  aside 
We  listened  to  the  welcome  call 

The  fragments  to  divide. 
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The  simple  meal  we  relished  more 

Than  rich  and  dainty  fare 
Keen  appetites  we  found  before 

Renewed  by  mountain  air. 

We  rambled  over  hill  and  dale 

Enchanting  scenes  to  view 
Mild  zephyrs  borne  on  every  gale 

Our  footsteps  onward  drew. 

The  Schuylkill  winding  at  our  feet 

Unruffled  seemed  to  flow 
The  angler's  line  thrown  out  to  cheat 

The  finny  tribe  below. 

Here  contemplation's  sober  maid 

Must  ever  love  to  dwell 
No  passions  rude  the  breast  invade 

Mild  Reason  would  dispel. 

The  sun  now  lingering  in  the  west 

Shone  forth  with  lustre  bright 
The  moon  soon  rose  by  all  confest 

Queen  of  the  sober  night. 

When  homeward  as  our  course  we  bend 
Mount  Pelior  lessening  to  our  view 

A  long  and  parting  look  we  send 
And  bid  the  mount  adieu. 

1864 

June,  1864,  came  the  Sanitary  Fair,  a  wonder  to  us,  with  buildings 
on  Logan  Square,  which  was  canvased  in.  Lincoln  came  from  Wash- 
ington to  honor  the  affair.  Mary,  our  oldest  sister,  was  aide  to  her 
cousin,  Elizabeth  Pennock,  in  the  Penn  Parlor  in  this  fair.  Our  two 
younger  sisters,  with  the  help  of  Annie  S.  Regester,  their  friend,  sent  a 
beautifully  dressed  doll,  the  garments  having  been  made  by  their  oldest 
sister. 

Aunt  Nancy  Coleman  moved  with  us  to  our  home  near  Darby,  on 
the  Springfield  Road,  and  died  there  in  the  fall  of  1864.  She  felt  very 
near  to  her  great-nephew  David,  who  had  always  waited  on  her.  Toward 
tea  time  she  would  watch  for  his  coming.  At  the  table  she  would  count 
the  women — four  daughters,  our  mother,  herself  and  nurse,  our  father 
the  only  man — and  say,  "It  has  always  been  my  lot  to  be  cast  with  the 
females,  and  I  like  the  males  pretty  well,  too." 

She  was  very  fond  of  the  bright  colored  leaves  of  autumn,  and 
insisted  on  gathering  them  even  in  her  old  age.     She  died  when  the 
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coloring  of  fall  was  at  its  height,  and  we  placed  some  bright  leaves  in 
her  hands. 

In  1864  our  mother  wrote  to  her  sister-in-law,  her  childhood's  play- 
mate and  friend : 

To  R.  C.  G. 

The  playmate  of  my  childish  hours, 

My  kind  and  always  friend, 
The  love  that  we  have  always  felt 

Must  journey  to  life's  end. 

The  sun  has  passed  its  midday  heights, 

It  must  go  down  the  sky, 
The  world  for  us  must  pass  away 

Can  that  love  ever  die? 

I  used  to  lull  my  child  to  rest, 

Simple  and  short  my  song, 
Dear  little  Tachey,  mother's  pet, 

The  mother's  love  is  strong. 

Thou  hast  not  lost  a  darling  child, 

The  youthful  little  one, 
So  bright  so  beautiful  she  was 

I'm  glad  your  names  were  one. 

The  name,  a  music  to  my  ear, 

A  charm  I  cannot  tell, 
And  now  I  love  thee  for  that  name, 

I  loved  in  her  so  well. 

In  her  it  made  me  think  of  thee 
Of  early  childish  days, 

0  she  was  wise,  was  beautiful, 
I  joyed  me  in  her  ways. 

1  would  not  change  one  thought  she  had 
Above  mine  they  were  far, 

I  gazed  on  her  sweet  modest  face, 
The  angels  were  with  her. 

We  wondered  how  the  child  could  be! 

The  fruit  was  far  beyond  the  tree, 
The  Heavenly  Father  on  us  smiled, 

And  lent  to  us  the  gentle  child. 

In  the  fall  of  1864  came  another  Presidential  canvass,  this  time 
Abraham  Lincoln  standing  against  George  McClellan.  The  excitement 
was  intense.  In  the  yard  in  front  of  our  Quaker  School  the  teacher 
allowed  us  girls  to  parade  and  made  no  remark.     In  the  Darby  Road 
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(now  Woodland  Avenue)  car  a  soldier  in  blue  uniform  took  up  the 
votes  of  the  car  to  test  the  question.  We  two  school  girls  voted  with 
the  older  ones.    The  car  went  for  Lincoln. 

Many  years  after,  I  was  talking  to  the  daughter  of  a  soldier  who 
had  fought  through  the  whole  Civil  War.  This  soldier,  who  had  stood 
near  Grant  and  Lee  when  the  latter  gave  up  his  sword  to  the  former, 
said  the  ceremony  was  very  simple,  Lee  handing  his  sword  to  Grant  and 
Grant  immediately  handing  it  back  again.  This  daughter,  who  knew  my 
interest  in  the  Woman  Suffrage  question,  said  to  me,  "You  never  voted." 
"Yes,"  I  said,  "I  did."  "But  your  vote  was  not  counted."  "Yes,"  I  said, 
"it  was."  "It  was  not  for  President  of  the  United  States,"  she  remarked. 
"Yes,  it  was,"  I  responded.  Then  I  told  her  of  the  incident.  "Was  not 
that  funny !"  she  ejaculated. 

David  Sellers  took  his  family  to  see  the  corner-stone  of  Swarthmore 
College  laid.    I  had  never  seen  a  corner-stone  laid  before. 

1864 

The  fall  of  1864  we  left  the  lovely  old  house  in  West  Philadelphia 
and  moved  to  the  Springfield  Road  three-fourths  of  a  mile  beyond 
Darby.  From  here  we  older  ones  took  the  Darby  Road  cars  to  school, 
passing  a  large  hospital  for  wounded  soldiers  on  the  way.  In  to  Seventh 
and  Race  we  journeyed,  in  the  cold  horse-cars  all  the  way.  Muffs  and 
arctics  were  then  very  welcome  additions  to  our  clothing.  The  two 
younger  sisters  went  to  Darby  Friend's  School.  The  teacher,  Alice 
Pearson,  said  of  our  sister  Eliza  that  she  was  the  soul  of  music.  In  1864 
girls  learned  to  skate.  Previous  to  that  date  no  girl  thought  of  indulging 
in  that  sport.  Then  it  suddenly  became  very  fashionable.  The  artificial 
ponds  in  West  Philadelphia  multiplied  very  rapidly  and  the  ponds  in  the 
country  were  crowded  with  skaters.  Our  father,  over  50  years  of  age, 
bought  skates  and  went  skating  with  his  four  daughters  in  the  evening. 
How  the  boys  enjoyed  skating  near  us  and  then  circling  away,  proud  to 
show  their  greater  proficiency. 

In  the  morning  the  dearborn  would  carry  us  to  Darby  to  take  the 
half -past  seven  o'clock  horse-car  to  school.  When  the  hills  were  icy  the 
driver  often  took  the  horses  off  the  car,  drove  the  horses  and  regulated 
the  cars  by  the  brakes  down  the  slippery  hills.  With  us  in  the  dearborn 
our  younger  sisters  rode  as  far  as  Darby  School  and  reached  there  so 
early  that  they  caught  an  hour's  skating  before  school  opened.  Morgan 
Bunting,  looking  down  from  his  home  on  the  skating  pond  by  the  school, 
said,  "David  Sellers'  children  from  the  city  beat  us  all."  To  this  home 
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on  the  Springfield  Road,  sister  Mary  and  I,  coming  home  from  school, 
brought  the  news  that  Richmond  had  fallen.  As  we  recited  in  school 
that  morning  I  thought  I  heard  commotion  on  the  streets,  but  was  so 
accustomed  to  excitement  I  dismissed  the  thought.  After  school  we 
went  down  to  the  old  Philadelphia  Library  at  Fifth  and  Library  Streets. 
When  we  reached  Chestnut  Street  we  saw  a  sight  indeed.  The  State 
House  bell  was  ringing.  There  was  an  impromptu  procession  of  fire 
engines,  men  with  brooms,  anything  that  could  be  caught  up.  Men  were 
laughing,  talking  and  shaking  hands.  Richmond  had  fallen  and  Phila- 
delphia was  wild  with  joy. 

Joseph  Liddon  Pennock  to  David  Sellers: 
D    r  Holmesburg,  Phila.  12/20/1864. 

*  *  *  I  wish  I  knew  of  a  right  good  single  man  such  as  thou 
art  needing  this  winter.  My  carter,  Chas.  Wagner  speaks  of  one  that 
would  suit  if  out  of  a  position  as  he  was  a  little  while  since.  He  thinks 
he  is  engaged,  but  will  enquire.    If  not  I  will  again  write  thee. 

The  only  Quaker  couple  in  these  parts  are  Lydia  and  myself,  and 
they  too  old  and  inefficient,  and  the  man  too  deficient  in  conscience  to 
meet  thy  views.  I  should  think  you  would  better  obtain  a  dairy  maid 
and  head  farmer  in  your  own  immediate  neighborhood,  or  Bucks  or 
Chester  County.  But  will  butter  even  at  75  cts  per.  lb.  pay  as  much  as 
milk  at  8  or  9  cts  wholesale,  or  12  cts  retail  per  qt.  ? 

I  have  two  or  three  heifers,  well  bred,  quiet  and  suitable  for  family 
cows,  but  I  should  fear  too  high  priced  for  thy  purpose.  I  have  always 
found  the  best  way  to  buy  this  kind  of  stock  cheap  was  to  attend  public 
sales  that  were  absolute,  and  buy  at  feeding  rates;  any  good  qualities 
that  may  afterwards  be  developed  being  so  much  clear  gain.  There 
always  seemed  to  me  most  profit  in  buying  heifers  from  1  to  2  years  old. 
I  have  frequently  sold  such  in  a  few  months  for  2  or  3  times  their  cost. 

I  have  on  hand  a  valuable  horse,  denominated  Ben,  formerly  a  resi- 
dent of  "Hoodland,"  afflicted  with  heaves,  but  in  short  hauls  in  the  cart 
capable  of  doing  full  work.  I  was  offered  several  dollars  for  him 
lately,  but  declined  selling.  If  thou  art  wanting  such  a  horse  this  side  of 
New  Year  please  inform  me  immediately.  Thou  art  welcome  to  him  on 
the  same  terms  as;  I  received  him,  viz :  to  treat  and  have  him  always 
treated  kindly,  not  to  part  with  him,  and  when  done  with  kill  him  with 
the  least  possible  pain.  I  think  he  would  have  some  value  over  the  cost 
of  his  keep,  but  there  are  three  colts  that  we  must  break  this  winter  and 
use  in  the  spring,  consequently  he  would  be  superfluous  to  us. 
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On  looking  at  the  foregoing  I  wonder  if  thou  canst  decipher  it.  If 
not  imagine  thy  fate  when  thou  hast  farmed  as  long  as  I  have,  thy  clear 
decided  letters  crampt,  and  shaped  independently  of  and  counter  to  thy 
intention  and  expectation.  As  the  Irishman  just  landing  from  ship- 
board, exclaimed  on  seeing  a  colored  man  with  the  Irish  brogue,  "Arrah, 
Pat,  look  what  will  come  to  us  when  we've  been  a  little  while  in 
Americy." 

Lydia  sends  her  love  to  Mary.  Cannot  you  drive  over  here  some 
pleasant  day  before  you  have  tied  yourselves  down  on  your  large  farm  ? 

Truly, 

J.  Liddon  Pennock. 
1865 

Elizabeth  Sellers  to  David  Sellers : 

37th  and  Chestnut  Street 
My  dear  son,  W-  P-  lst  mo-  21st,/65. 

I  received  thy  note.  Do  not  give  thyself  uneasiness  about  me.  Thee 
would  laugh  if  thee  were  to  look  into  the  cellar  and  see  Thomas's  pile 
of  kindling.  I  do  not  think  we  shall  suffer  while  Thomas  is  about. 
Samuel  came  down  to  the  shop  to-day*  and  has  been  spending  several 
hours  with  us.     Very  pleasant  to  see  him  out  once  more.     With  love 

t0  a11'  Aff.  thy  mother, 

E.  S. 

We  received  a  letter  or  rather  note  from  Edward  dated  the  7th  of 
this  month,  dated  from  Decatur,  Alabama.  They  had  just  returned  from 
a  raid  into  north-western  Alabama  and  Mississippi.  They  marched  two 
hundred  miles  in  5  days.  On  one  occasion  he  was  in  the  saddle  36 
hours.  They  had  just  returned  within  the  lines  and  were  very  tired. 
Poor  child  he  is  seeing  hard  times,  though  he  always  gives  me  the  best 
aspect  of  things  when  he  writes.  There  was  a  letter  in  the  "Press"  writ- 
ten the  day  Edward  wrote,  by  an  Anderson  and  one  who)  believes  in 
Captain  and  Colonel  Palmer. 

Again,  farewell. 

In  the  spring  of  1865  David  Sellers,  in  connection  with  his  brother- 
in-law,  William  Garrett,  bought  the  old  Levis  homestead  and  the  farm 
next  to  "Springton"  in  Upper  Darby ;  our  portion,  the  eastern  one,  hav- 
ing the  homestead  on  it.  This  homestead  was  originally  built  by  William 
Garrett,  a  Philadelphia  merchant.  The  parlor  had  a  high  ceiling,  wains- 
coted walls,  and  antique  china  closets  with  glass  doors.  The  parlor  had 
southwest  exposure;  the  dining  room,  a  square,  low-ceilinged  room, 
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southeast.  The  kitchen  and  wash  house  occupied  the  whole  northern 
side  of  the  house,  the  kitchen  having  high  raftered  ceiling,  long  mantle 
piece,  and  a  large  stone  hearth,  evidently  once  a  large  open  fireplace. 
Our  portion  of  the  old  farm  comprised  some  70  odd  acres,  with  Naylor's 
Run  entering  the  property  at  the  Garrett  Road,  flowing  through  the 
surrounding  meadow,  encircling  the  knoll  on  which  the  house  stood,  and 
wandering  off  toward  "Springton."  Our  father  named  the  property 
"Brookfield  Farm,"  a  beautiful  and  appropriate  name,  and  one  which 
has  permanently  remained.  Between  the  creek  and  the  house  ran  a 
race,  the  bank  below  being  an  old  mill  site.  For  our  father  it  was  a 
lovely  home,  a  rural  resting  place  after  so  many  years  in  the  counting 
room  in  Philadelphia.  Here  he  came  with  his  wife  and  four  daughters, 
the  youngest  being  eleven.  For  the  first  time  of  his  life  he  was  a  resident 
of  Upper  Darby.  The  old  barn  near  the  house  soon  came  down  and  a 
thousand  cartloads  of  dirt  converted  the  time-worn  road  between  the 
house  and  the  barn  into  a  beautiful  lawn  with  a  new  road  encircling  the 
fence  surrounding  it.  Over  the  race  bridge  and  down  the  hill  it  wound. 
Quaint  little  bridges  spanned  the  race,  and  the  noise  of  the  waterfall  at 
the  old  mill  site  was  heard  at  the  house.  Beauty  seemed  all  around  the 
homestead. 

As  my  sister  and  I  brought  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Richmond  to  the 
house  near  Darby,  so  in  this  "Brookfield"  home  we  heard  the  news  of 
the  assassination  of  Lincoln.  Only  those  who  remember  the  joy  of 
Philadelphia  over  the  fall  of  Richmond,  and  the  relief  of  the  nation  over 
the  surrender  of  Lee,  can  really  recollect  to  the  fullest  meaning  the 
mourning  which  followed  news  of  this  beloved  President's  assassination. 

It  is  said  everyone  living  then  can  tell  you  just  where  they  were  and 
what  they  were  doing  when  they  were  informed  of  this  tragedy.  Our 
Uncle  George  Sellers'  wife  came  running  over  the  fields  from  her  home 
on  the  Garrett  Road  and  told  us  in  the  "Brookfield"  kitchen  of  the 
assassination.  By  the  table  under  the  old  blackened  rafters  we  stood 
and  listened  to  the  incredible  announcement.  The  world  seemed  to 
stand  still.  Our  grandfather,  Abraham  L.  Pennock,  said  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Lincoln,  "Every  household  feels  as  if  it  had  lost  a  member." 

One  evening  our  father  came  home  to  "Brookfield"  with  a  copy  of 
John  G.  Whittier's  "Snow-Bound,"  just  published,  and  read  it  aloud  by 
the  open  fire.  That  winter  a  heavy  snow  storm  came  and  the  corner  of 
Garrett  and  Darby  Roads  was  drifted  eight  feet  deep.  It  was  the  first 
winter  we  daughters  had  spent  in  the  country,  and  we  saw  all  the 
features  of  "Snow-Bound"  reproduced  in  Upper  Darby. 
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The  little  diningroom  was  soon  enlarged.  The  corner  fireplace 
gave  way  to  one  on  the  other  side.  The  large  kitchen  adjoining  was 
presided  over  by  an  elderly  Irish  woman  who  waited  on  the  farm  hands 
like  a  queen,  who  never  ran  out  of  bread  even  when  she  had  a  dozen 
men  to  feed,  who  wore  white  tow  aprons  when  she  washed  the  dishes, 
who  when  worried  sang  to  herself,  "Bury  me  in  the  garden,  bury  me  in 
the  garden,  bury  me  in  the  garden !"  With  strong,  able  hands  our  mother 
helped  our  father  and  both  were  ably  assisted  by  their  eldest  daughter, 
Mary,  who  was  said  to  be  the  "flower  of  the  family."  When  one  of  the 
little  china  closets  in  the  parlor  gave  place  to  a  west  door  and  a  west 
piazza  was  built  (there  had  only  been  a  south  one  before),  what  circles 
of  young  people  enjoyed  the  breezes  there !  In  the  parlor,  a  square  room 
with  wainscoted  walls,  on  the  west  side  hung  the  painting  of  our 
mother's  grandmother,  Sarah  Wistar  Pennock;  on  the  north  wall,  a 
crayon  sketch  of  our  father's  brother,  James  Sellers ;  and  on  the  wall 
towards  the  entry  a  little  chromo  cattle  scene  presented  by  our  father's 
cousin,  Mary  Lewis.  The  windows  facing  the  south  piazza  were  cut 
low.  A  Baltimore  stove  stood  below  the  wainscoting.  The  parlor  was 
a  lovely,  quiet  spot  to  read  in,  for  a  brick  wall  separated  it  from  the 
kitchen  and  wash  house,  and  a  small  hall  from  the  diningroom. 

"Brookfield"  became  the  centre  for  the  circle  of  relatives,  as 
"Springton"  had  once  been,  for  we  were  all  girls  and  in  the  families  of 
our  father's  and  mother's  brothers  living  in  the  neighborhood  the  boys 
predominated.  One  nephew  said,  when  he  reached  manhood,  that  when 
he  was  a  boy  he  thought  the  long  table  in  "Brookfield"  diningroom,  with 
Uncle  David  at  one  end  and  Aunt  Mary  at  the  other,  was  perfect.  After 
Meeting  this  boy,  Charlie  Pennock,  would  sidle  up  to  his  Uncle  David 
and  put  his  little  hand  in  his,  and  then  his  Uncle  David  knew  that  he 
wanted  an  invitation  to  ride  home  in  the  large  three  seated  carriage  to 
"Brookfield"  for  dinner. 

Shortly  after  settling  in  this  old  homestead,  with  the  aid  of  Louisa 
S.  Peale,  living  at  "Millbank,"  we  started  a  sociable,  taking  in  old  and 
young. 

The  meetings  were  entirely  conversationals,  one  of  our  members, 
Clement  S.  Smith,  son  of  Dr.  George  Smith,  saying  that  these  conversa- 
tionals could  not  be  improved  upon.  Louisa  S.  Peale  invited  to  these 
meetings  her  neighbor,  William  S.  P.  Shields,  who  lived  at  "Sellers 
Hall"  with  his  parents  and  younger  brother,  Albert  S.  Shields,  the  latter 
afterward  becoming  the  celebrated  criminal  lawyer  of  Philadelphia.  The 
gatherings  were  mostly  composed  of  relatives :  our  cousin,  Sarah  Pen- 
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nock,  with  her  younger  brothers,  children  of  our  uncle,  J.  Liddon  Pen- 
nock  ;  mother's  uncle,  John  Sellers,  with  his  snowy  locks,  attended,  some- 
times his  daughter  Martha  with  him.  Father's  brother  and  his  wife, 
Uncle  Samuel  and  Aunt  Mary  C.  Sellers ;  Cousins  Joseph  and  Margaret 
Powell,  with  their  older  sons,  Samuel  and  Abraham,  also  came.  For  a 
year  we  attended  these  simple  gatherings,  dispersing  before  ten  o'clock, 
driving  home  over  the  dark  country  roads  and  never  fearing  to  meet 
another  team. 

How  father  enjoyed  the  country  and  farming!  How  mother  grew 
younger  in  the  company  of  her  daughters  springing  up  around  her,  until 
we  five  were  almost  of  one  height!  How  we  enjoyed  the  company  of 
our  uncles  and  their  families,  and  our  mother's  father  and  mother  on 
"Hoodland  Hill,"  and  our  father's  mother  at  the  old  homestead  at  37th 
and  Chestnut  Streets ! 

Gradually  father  altered  the  house,  closed  the  door  from  the  pump 
house  toward  the  west,  did  away  with  the  old  pump  and  forced  up  the 
water  from  the  spring  house  by  a  large  wheel,  which  water  we  drew 
from  spigots  in  the  pump  house.  A  large  churn  was  constructed  and 
attached  to  the  wheel  in  the  spring  house,  and  many  a  pound  of  butter 
was  turned  out  from  "Brookfield"  farm.  Two  windows  were  opened  in 
the  second  story  room  to  the  west,  one  for  the  large  sleeping  room  we 
girls  occupied,  which  opened  into  an  old-fashioned  closet  back  of  the 
wainscoting,  and  one  from  the  spare  room  over  the  parlor  toward  the 
southwest.  When  making  place  for  these  windows  the  workmen  found 
some  papers  between  the  walls,  which  they  handed  to  our  father,  saying, 
"Mr.  Sellers,  here  are  the  title  deeds  to  the  property."  However,  they 
proved  to  be  merely  old  love  letters.  The  dining  room  was  completely 
remodeled,  closets  built  and  an  old  fireplace  at  the  west  end  of  the  room 
reopened,  and  the  little  corner  fireplace  toward  the  east  closed.  So  our 
father  and  mother  entered  into  the  enjoyment  of  active  country  work 
and  living. 

Our  lawn  was  carefully  cut  by  a  lawn  mower.  An  old  man, 
Thomas  Wall,  trimmed  the  edges  of  the  walks  in  a  perfect  manner,  the 
green  beauty  of  the  lawn  being  apparent  even  from  the  Garrett  Road. 
A  magnificent  dog,  half  St.  Bernard,  was  a  feature  of  the  place.  Sister 
Annabella  would  run  out  and  hold  him  by  main  force  when  strangers 
arrived. 

Father  built  rustic  bridges  over  the  race,  and  toward  the  west 
planned  a  walk  over  the  meadows  which  crossed  Naylor's  Run  over  a 
bridge  and  finally  reached  a  clump  of  trees  with  seats  in  it,  a  delightful 
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resting  place  which  we  called  the  copse.  Here  parties  of  young  people 
frequently  turned  their  steps.  Years  after,  about  1890,  my  sister  Anna- 
bella  and  I,  driving  two  cousins  to  Lansdowne,  passed  this  copse  on  the 
Garrett  Road.  One  of  them,  Jabez  B.  Sellers,  who  had  been  living  in 
Kansas  for  a  good  many  years,  said  to  the  other,  Joseph  J.  Sellers,  "We 
used  to  call  that  the  police."  "Why,  no,  Jabez,"  I  said,  "we  used  to  call 
it  the  copse !"  Then  the  two  gentlemen  burst  into  roars  of  laughter. 

One  day  in  the  sixties  father  came  home  and  told  us  General  Grant 
had  just  gone  up  the  Garrett  Road.  Upper  Darby  was  then  so  far 
inland,  away  from  the  city,  that  it  was  a  surprise  to  hear  that  Grant  had 
penetrated  so  far.  No  doubt  he  would  not  have  done  so  had  not  his 
friend,  Anthony  J.  Drexel,  purchased  the  old  Fallon  property  and  was 
then  living  there. 

Opposite  "Brookfield,"  across  the  Garrett  Road,  well  back  on  the 
highlands,  was  the  country  seat  of  Charles  and  Emma  Yarnall.  Sister 
Mary  and  myself  became  acquainted  with  their  daughter  Anna.  One 
visit  I  especially  remember  which  we  paid  at  their  house,  "Netherwood," 
everything  was  so  pleasant.  After  tea  Charles  Yarnall  took  us  to  a  west 
window,  pointed  to  the  beautiful  sunset,  and  while  standing  there  told 
us  that  he  bought  and  built  there  on  that  property  to  be  near  to  our 
grandfather,  Abraham  L.  Pennock. 

Subsequent  to  1865  a  Union  Sunday  School  was  started  in  the  old 
Union  School  House  by  "Wild  Orchard"  gate  on  Marshall  Road.  In 
1872,  the  Sunday  School  needing  a  larger  building,  David  Sellers,  with 
others,  interested  himself  to  obtain  this.  Thomas  H.  Powers  agreed  to 
give  a  lot.  A  Stock  Association  was  formed  called  "The  Union  Hall 
Association,"  which  erected  a  building  on  Powell  Lane  opposite  Friends' 
Southwestern  Burial  Ground. 

1866 

After  the  Civil  War  father  took  us  to  the  Academy  of  Music  to 
hear  some  of  the  famous  lecturers,  Theodore  D.  Weld,  William  Lloyd 
Garrison,  George  Thompson,  Wendell  Phillips  and  Charles  Sumner. 
Theodore  Weld  did  not  display  much  fire,  but  father  said  that  he  pre- 
sented a  masterly  argument.  William  Lloyd  Garrison  said  the  strongest 
things  in  the  mildest  way.  George  Thompson  seemed  a  tired-out  man. 
Wendell  Phillips'  lecture,  The  Lost  Arts,  was  perfect,  and  Charles  Sum- 
ner's was  an  interesting  lecture.  The  impression  he  conveyed  was  of  a 
polished  gentleman. 
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1868 

May  12,  1868,  Grandfather  Abraham  Liddon  Pennock  died.  The 
long  companionship  of  years  was  broken  and  grandmother  was  bereft. 
She  clung  closer  to  her  unmarried  daughter,  Isabella,  living  with  her, 
and  to  our  mother  and  her  daughters.  She  changed  her  seat  from  the 
library,  her  husband's  old  writing  room,  to  one  in  the  south  parlor  over- 
looking the  meadow  toward  our  house.  There  she  could  catch  the  first 
glimpse  of  us  as  we  came  through  the  gateway  in  the  distance.  Her  son, 
J.  Liddon  Pennock,  wrote  to  John  G.  Whittier  informing  him  of  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  Whittier  responded  with  the  following  note : 

Amesbury,  15.5  mo. 1868. 
My  dear  friend, 

Thy  letter  informing  me  of  the  death  of  thy  honored  father  has 
just  reached  me,  and  I  thank  thee  for  thinking  of  me  at  such  a  time. 
It  is  more  than  thirty  years  since  I  first  knew  him.  He  was  my  friend 
and  counsellor  in  the  dark  and  troubled  times  of  1838-39  and  40,  a  man 
of  antique  heroism  and  integrity,  against  whom  the  violent  enemies  of 
freedom  could  find  nothing  to  urge.  I  think  he  came  nearer  my  ideal  of 
a  true  Christian  gentleman  than  any  other  one  I  ever  knew.  How  much 
he  did  by  tongue  and  pen  and  press,  the  influence  of  his  noble  life  and 
character  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  only  those  who  in  those  years  were 
closely  associated  with  him  could  know.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
the  Penn.  Anti-Slavery  Society.  I  wish  I  could  have  seen  him  once 
more.  I  sent  a  message  to  him  by  a  Philadelphia  friend  who  called  on 
me  a  few  weeks  ago  and  I  hope  he  received  it.  Will  thee  remember  me 
to  thy  sister  Mary  and  thy  mother  if  she  is  still  living  ? 
Believe  me  very  truly 
Thy  friend, 

{Signed)  John  G.  Whittier. 

Mother  felt  the  death  of  her  father  keenly.  Father  and  daughter 
were  alike  in  many  respects,  both  outspoken,  both  socially  gifted.  Of 
all  his  children  she  resembled  her  father  most  in  appearance,  and  the 
bond  between  them  had  always  been  peculiarly  congenial. 

1870 

Grandmother  Elizabeth  Pennock  lived  two  years  longer,  June  17, 
1870,  she  died,  leaving  her  two  daughters  lonely,  Mother  and  her 
unmarried  sister  Isabella.  Our  grandmother  had  some  rare  qualities. 
To  her  husband  she  had  always  been  a  stand-by,  keeping  her  diary, 
telling  him  when  this  man  worked  on  the  place,  bringing  change  to  pay 
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the  men,  overseeing  the  horses  in  the  meadow,  and  always  watching 
closely  public  events  with  a  strong  appreciation  of  freedom.  How 
well  I  remember  her  during  the  Civil  War,  sitting  by  the  north-east 
window  in  the  library  and  saying  to  two  or  three  of  us  grandchildren, 
"Here  is  a  piece  they  say  the  soldiers  are  singing,  'Jolm  Brown's  Body 
Lies  A-mouldering  in  the  Grave.'  I  do  not  see  that  there  is  much  in  it." 
At  first  glimpse  this  immortal  song  contained  but  little  to  her,  although 
she  had  been  intensely  interested  in  1859  in  John  Brown,  and  had  saved 
a  box  full  of  newspapers  in  reference  to  his  raid.  From  her  father  and 
grandfather  she  had  inherited  the  spirit  of  freedom. 

After  Grandmother's  death,  our  aunt  Isabella  came  to  live  with 
us,  bringing  her  little  nephew  George  with  her,  for  whom  she  had 
cared  since  he  was  six  months  old.  Happy  times  the  sisters  had 
together. 

In  1870,  David  Sellers  purchased  the  portion  of  the  Levis  farm 
owned  by  his  brother-in-law  and  sister,  William  and  Rachel  C.  Garrett, 
which  later  he  acknowledged  was  a  mistake.  He  found  business  growing 
heavier  and  with  the  same  old  desire  to  assist  others  he  forgot  him- 
self and  was  hurried  along  unable  always  to  keep  his  accounts  thor- 
oughly written  up  as  in  the  old  time.  He  wrote  a  beautifully  clear 
hand,  easy  to  read  as  printing.  In  the  morning  he  would  oversee  his 
men,  then  take  his  horse  and  carriage  and  drive  down  to  his  mother's 
home  at  37th  and  Chestnut  Streets,  the  old  homestead,  put  his  horse 
in  the  little  stable  in  the  back  yard,  see  his  mother  whose  family  con- 
sisted of  herself,  her  daughter,  Rebecca,  and  niece,  Mary  Lewis.  Then 
he  would  go  attend  to  the  city  business  and  return  home  again.  His 
office  was  at  Seventh  and  Arch,  in  part  of  Passmore  Williamson's  office. 
He  was  a  keen  observer  and  brought  home  to  his  family  interesting 
anecdotes  from  car  and  sidewalk.  Boys  he  especially  enjoyed.  In 
winter  he  had  a  small  sleigh  with  fanshaped  back  which  he  put  up  in 
his  mother's  yard  at  37th  and  Sansom.  The  boys  would  gather  around 
admiringly  while  he  slipped  the  horse  in,  hoping  for  an  invitation  to 
ride  in  it.  "It  is  just  big  enough  for  him,"  said  one.  "No,"  said 
another,  "it  is  just  big  enough  for  him  and  his  girl."  Another  asked 
for  a  ride  and  when  refused  said,  "O  go  along  with  your  old  sun- 
bonnet."  Still  another  riding  with  him  was  called  to  from  the  street, 
"Porgee."  Looking  at  him  our  father  saw  a  resemblance  in  profile 
to  a  fish.  "Do  you  like  that  name?"  he  asked  the  boy.  "I  do  not 
mind  it  when  I  am  alone,"  answered  the  boy,  "but  I  do  not  like  it  when 
I  am  going  to  church  with  my  sister." 
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1871 

Our  Grandmother  Elizabeth  Sellers  had  a  severe  illness  about  this 
time,  but  her  recuperative  powers  were  great,  and  she  astonished  her 
physicians  by  her  recovery.  But  finally  with  no  apparent  sickness  at 
all  she  peacefully  passed  away  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-nine  years, 
June  18,  1871,  in  the  old  homestead  at  37th  and  Chestnut  Streets. 

A  short  time  before  her  death  our  father  had  taken  his  mother 
for  a  ride  around  West  Philadelphia  which  was  then  beautifully  rural. 
He  came  home  much  disappointed,  saying  that  she  did  not  enjoy  the 
ride  so  much  as  usual.  He  and  she  were  always  very  congenial.  He 
was  much  pleased  when  in  middle  life  his  mother  said  of  him,  "David 
has  resources  within  himself." 

As  he  had  been  the  stay  of  his  mother,  so,  after  her  death  was  he 
the  stay  of  his  unmarried  sister,  Rebecca,  and  his  cousin,  Mary  Lewis, 
for  whom  he  had  been  sole  trustee  since  the  death  of  his  father-in-law, 
Abraham  L.  Pennock. 

Poem  written  by  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  on  a  children's  picnic  at 
"Springton :" 

SPRINGTON. 

Rachel  died  September  2,  1863. 

The  children  are  gathered  a  picnic  they  say 

In  the  old  home  we  loved  in  the  by  gone  day 

The  same  wild  romp  and  the  same  old  play 

That  we  loved  so  in  the  by  gone  day. 

By  the  parlor  door  I  sit  as  of  yore 

And  the  water  I  see  still  glistening  and  free 

The  sky  is  as  blue  and  my  feeling  as  true 

But  visions  will  come  and  people  this  home 

Bright  visions  are  They  of  the  by  gone  day 

One  dear  little  girl  with  her  soft  waving  curl 

Oh  short  was  her  play  in  the  by  gone  day 

Yet  I  see  her  now  with  the  quiet  brow 

As  she  walks  me  by  with  her  sweet  blue  eye 

And  "mamma"  she  says  as  she  passes  me  by 

Her  face  is  before  me  so  dimly  I  see 

The  faces  as  kind  that  have  been  around  me 

That  have  sorrowed  and  smiled  as  they  passed  on  their  way 

And  that  we  have  so  loved  in  the  by  gone  day. 

There  still  will  remain  bright  memories  live 

And  over  our  lives  still  a  picture  will  give 

Not  death  can  efface  nor  time  take  away 

The  memory  of  the  by  gone  day. 

M.  P.  S. 
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While  living  with  us  Aunt  Isabella  L.  Pennock  formed  the  friend- 
ship of  Rebecca  T.  Magill,  sister  of  Edward  H.  Magill,  first  President 
of  Swarthmore  College.  We  all  enjoyed  her  visits  at  "Brookfield."  One 
summer  she  journeyed  to  New  England  with  her  niece  Helen  Magill, 
afterward  wife  of  Andrew  D.  White.  On  this  trip  they  called  on  the 
poet,  John  G.  Whittier  at  Amesbury.  She  talked  to  him  of  our  grand- 
father. She  also  told  him  that  on  one  occasion  when  he  was  in  Phila- 
delphia our  father  and  mother  had  called  on  him  and  he  had  promised 
to  return  the  call  but  had  left  the  city  without  doing  so.  "Well,"  he 
said,  "they  made  such  a  fuss  over  me  that  I  just  ran  off."  Then  walking 
to  the  bookcase  he  selected  one  of  his  books  of  poems,  "Miriam,"  and 
writing  on  the  fly  leaf,  "To  Mary  Pennock  Sellers,  from  her  own  and 
her  dear  father's  friend,  9  mo.  29 — 1871,"  handed  it  to  Rebecca  T. 
Magill  to  give  to  our  mother. 

The  following  letter  from  Rebecca  T.  Magill  to  our  father,  David 
Sellers,  was  written  on  this  trip  to  New  England,  in  the  early  seventies : 

Weare,  N.  H. 
9th  mo.  14th. 
My  dear  friend, 

Letters  are  slow  getting  to  the  top  of  these  hills,  but  when  they 
do  get  here  they  meet  a  warm  welcome.  It  is  so  late  now  that  it  seems 
hardly  worth  while  to  write,  and  yet  I  want  thee  to  know  how  glad 
I  was  to  receive  thy  very  kind  letter.  Thee  may  be  sure  I  shall  always 
regard  it  as  one  of  the  greatest  privileges  to  visit  your  delightful 
home,  and  you,  and  shall  avail  myself  of  it  whenever  my  own  occupa- 
tions and  your  kind  permission  may  make  it  suitable  to  do  so.  I  don't 
know  how  soon  after  my  return  I  shall  be  able  to  come,  but  I  expect 
to  be  in  Philadelphia  on  1st  of  October  or  soon  after. 

I  rather  dread  the  journey,  but  as  I  undertook  it  knowing  I  should 
dread  it,  it  is  hardly  the  thing  to  make  much  ado  about  it  now.  Still 
if  looking  through  the  concatenation  of  circumstances,  I  could  see  myself 
safely  through  that  abominable  New  York,  and  on  the  train  for  Phila- 
delphia, I  should  feel  more  truly  serene  than  I  do  at  present.  I  don't 
mind  the  journey  to  New  York  so  much,  but  the  fearful  looking  hack- 
men,  and  the  dread  of  being  entirely  extinguished,  or  overlooked  as  a 
nonentity,  are  with  me  now  and  will  be  till  it  is  over.  The  privilege  of 
going  alone  is  one  of  the  prerogatives  of  single  life  which  I  don't  relish 
so  much  as  some  of  the  others.    But  one  can't  have  everything. 

How  I  want  to  see  you,  and  how  glad  I  shall  be  to  find  myself 
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seated  in  the  magic  chair  with  the  familiar  faces  and  the  pleasant  fire! 
But  don't  fancy  I  shall  tell  thee  much !  What  I  had  to  tell  thee  when 
I  wrote  that  note  has  got  to  be  old  now  and  the  other  things  I  mean  to 
keep  to  myself ! 

I  must  close  this  and  send  it.  It  was  not  to  be  a  letter,  only  just 
to  say  how  glad  I  was  to  hear  from  thee.  Perhaps  I  will  write  to  Isa- 
bella from  Boston,  but  I  am  not  sure  as  the  time  will  be  short  and  many 
things  to  do.  Could  not  Mary  find  time  to  write  to  me?  But  I  won't 
urge  it  now  as  it  is  so  late.  However  my  address  for  the  week  following 
the  20th  will  be 

4  Oakland  Street,  Boston,  c/o  A.  Smith,  Esq. 

Hoping  to  see  you  all  before  long,  I  am 

Very  truly  thy  friend, 

R.  T.  M. 

I  would  have  enjoyed  the  commencement  with  you  and  I  much 
regret  you  did  not  get  our  cards  in  time.  Perhaps  you  will  go  next 
time.  I  don't  suppose  I  can  come  out  to  see  you  before  the  middle  of 
October  if  I  can  then,  but  hope  to  get  a  glimpse  of  you  in  town 
before  that. 

Rebecca  T.  Magill,  after  her  call  on  John  G.  Whittier  in  Amesbury, 
corresponded  some  with  him.  One  letter  which  he  wrote  her  she  read 
to  us  at  "Brookfield."  In  it  Whittier  told  her  that  the  morning  after 
the  burning  of  "Pennsylvania  Hall"  he  and  his  friend  Abraham  L. 
Pennock,  met  on  the  ruins  of  the  hall,  and  adjourned  the  men's  meeting 
to  another  place. 

Our  father  had  never  approved  of  boarding  schools,  saying  they 
broke  up  home  associations,  but  when  his  daughter  Annabella,  wished 
to  go  to  West  Town  with  a  number  of  her  cousins,  he  did  not  object. 
Six  boys  and  two  girls,  they  had  pleasant  meetings  in  West  Town  parlor. 

The  following  letter  from  Joseph  E.  Pennock  to  his  Aunt  Mary 
Pennock  Sellers  shows  the  comradeship  of  the  cousins : 

W.  B.  S.  12  mo.  17,  1871. 
Dear  Aunt  Mary  &  Co. 

On  Sixth-day  evening  we  were  very  agreeably  surprised  to  find  a 
box  for  the  Pennock's  of  this  institution  and  I  in  their  behalf  will 
try  to  thank  you  for  sending  so  nice  a  present.  Everything  was  so  well 
packed  that  they  were  just  so  when  we  opened  it,  and  had  a  merry 
time  opening  the  box  and  stowing  away  the  contents.   We  are  so  much 
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obliged  to  you  all.    We  are  all  well  with  the  exception  of  Abe's  being 
a  little  under  the  weather. 

Hoping  you  will  have  a  merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy  New  Year, 
with  much  love,  we  remain 

Your  afr.  nephews  and  cousins, 

Per  J.  E.  P. 

1872 

After  a  year  at  West  Town,  Annabella  came  home  and  before  long 
the  cousins  of  her  age  organized  a  literary  society  called  "The  Evening 
Circle,"  which  edited  a  paper,  "Gleanings."  We  older  sisters,  mother, 
and  Aunt  Isabella,  helped  with  the  paper.  Annabella  possessed  the  gift 
of  drawing  a  circle  about  her;  as  her  cousin  Alfred  L.  Sellers,  said, 
"Belle  Sellers  runs  Upper  Darby."  Our  sister  Mary  was  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  with  a  strong  hand  helped  our  mother. 

Letter  of  Annabella  Sellers  to  Eliza  Sellers : 

Brookfield 
August  1st,  1872. 
Dear  Eliza, 

One  night  has  passed  and  we  are  all  sound,  even  father's  books 
and  mother's  silver.    How  are  you  ?    I  hope  the  same. 

Alice  did  not  come  yesterday  till  about  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
and  so  there  were  only  the  boys  here  to  dinner.  They  said  it  seemed 
very  queer  indeed. 

We  got  home  all  right  last  night  and  had  a  splendid  time.  Edith 
was  very  sorry  thee  didn't  come  and  Aunt  Ellen  was  too. 

We  had  music  and  singing  and  dancing,  had  a  regular  good  time. 

Annie  and  Charlie  Fussel  came  and  spent  the  evening  and  they  all 
sang  together,  Alfred,  Edith,  Lizzie,  and  the  Fussels.  It  sounded  very- 
pretty.  Just  before  we  came  home  we  had  a  regular  good  dance  of 
the  jig,  and  oh  it  was  fun.  Uncle  Oliver  danced  with  us,  that  just 
made  a  set. 

I  told  Edith  what  thee  said  about  writing.  She  said  she  thought 
thee  was  the  greatest  girl !  Here  she  had  been  waiting  for  months  for 
an  answer,  and  now  to  send  her  word  to  write,  why  she  thought  it 
was  awful ! 

$      $      ♦      ♦      ♦      ♦ 
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I  like  Aunt  Ellen's  home  very  much  it  is  real  pretty. 

Tell  father  and  mother  we  are  all  safe  and  that  we  all  feel  very 
queer  and  funny  without  the  honorable  members  of  the  family  to  take 
care  of  us. 

Good-bye  now,  write  soon,  love  to  all  not  forgetting  ]ay  if  thee 
sees  him. 

Thy  loving  sister, 

Addressed,  Miss  Eliza  Sellers, 
Atlantic  City,  N.  J. 

Letter  of  Samuel  Sellers  to  David  Sellers : 

Fernbrooke,  12/26/1872. 
Dear  Bro., 

Little  David  accepts  with  real  babyish  glee  thy  kind  and  beautiful 
Christmas  gift.  When  shown  to  him,  with  many  kicks  and  jerks  of 
tiny  fists  and  twinkling  deep  blue  eyes,  he  gou'd  and  gou'd  and  gou'd 
with  widely  opened  mouth  as  if  he  said  will  it  fit?  Thee  will  scarcely 
credit  it  but  this  day,  I  do  believe  he  could  accommodate  it  quite 
easily,  for  like  thyself  and  not  unlike  his  unworthy  sire  he  has  a  maw 
most  capacious. 

Had  thee  not  happily  been  so  fortunate  in  common  with  thy 
brothers  and  sisters,  in  having  so  good  a  man  for  thy  paternal  grand- 
father, the  compliment  would  have  been  all  thy  own.  As  thee  has 
fortunately  been  so  blessed,  thine  now  to  be  satisfied  with  this  half  loaf 
thrown  out  to  thee.  I  know  thee  will.  Although  both  grandfather  and 
grandmother  had  fought  the  good  fight  and  had  given  up  life  here  with 
all  its  pleasures  as  well  as  all  its  perplexities  and  cares  e'er  I  was 
ushered  into  it,  and  then  still  I  cherish  for  them  the  most  affectionate 
regard. 

In  naming  our  latest  born  partially  for  them  I  wish  to  express 
that  loving  regard.  I  wish  to  remind  myself  as  well  as  others  that  it  is 
not  well  to  cut  loose  entirely  from  the  past,  that  it  is  profitable  to  live 
in  that  as  well  as  in  the  present  and  future. 

I  never  forget  the  "tears  of  joy"  coursing  down  grandfather's 
cheek  as  he  sat  at  table  with  his  good  children  around  him,  of  which 
good  Aunt  Mary  was  wont  to  speak.  I  ever  bear  in  mind  grand- 
mother's many  acts  of  loving  charity  of  which  her  children  and  others 
delighted  to  tell. 
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For  our  child  we  might  have  found  a  prettier  name,  but  none  which 
I  would  prefer  he  should  bear,  none  which  would  bring  to  me  pleasanter 
recollections. 

My  prayerful  wish  and  hope  is  that  should  he  live  he  may  do  no 
act  to  disgrace  it. 

Thy  affectionate  brother, 

Samuel. 

1873 

The  day  and  months  sped  onward,  and  in  September,  1873,  the 
financial  crisis  caused  our  father  and  his  brothers  to  make  assignments. 
With  accustomed  vigor  the  former  took  up  his  new  duties.  His  assets 
consisted  of  his  farm  in  Upper  Darby,  lightly  mortgaged.  Our  mother's 
inheritance  from  her  parents  was  trust  estate  and  her  brothers  controlled 
her  principal.  Our  father  with  clear  insight  knew  that  the  disposal  of 
"Brookfield"  at  a  sheriff's  sale  could  not  bring  what  it  should  to  his 
creditors.  He  was  anxious  to  pay  all  his  debts,  especially  anxious  about 
his  poor  creditors.  He  thought  the  only  hope  was  for  his  creditors  to 
form  a  stock  association,  divide  the  farm,  and  each  creditor  take  his 
portion.  Our  mother  helped  with  her  income  and  we  all  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel.  In  every  way  we  labored  for  ten  years  econo- 
mizing and  helping. 

1874 

In  the  spring  of  1874  we  moved  from  "Brookfield"  to  the  home- 
stead "Hoodland,"  our  mother's  home,  inherited  from  her  mother  Eliza- 
beth (Sellers)  Pennock. 

WELCOME. 

Welcome  to  Hoodland  home 

The  circle  widens  still 
Tis  but  a  little  further  round 

To  the  home  upon  the  hill. 

The  gates  are  open  wide 

The  hearts  are  brave  and  true 
The  people  make  the  home 

The  many  and  the  few. 

Around  this  woodland  home 

Shines  the  light  of  other  years 
To  us  who  hither  come 

It  saddens  though  it  cheers. 
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No  light  to  you  it  gives 

Nor  sadness  to  the  day 
Thoughts  in  your  memory  live 

Of  the  lives  now  passed  away. 

But  come  you're  welcome  here 
In  our  plain  and  homely  way 

We  take  our  present  gifts 
And  thanks  are  in  our  lay. 

Thanks  for  the  friendship  given 
Thanks  to  the  Great  all  giver 

Thanks  for  the  sun's  broad  light 
Lighting  us  down  life's  river. 

To  join  the  great  old  sea 

That  floweth  on  forever 
Still  carrying  you  and  me 

Backward  it  floweth  never. 

True  there  are  rapids  in  it 

And  we  are  driven  fast 
The  Pilot  at  the  helm 

Will  land  us  safe  at  last. 

Oh  tarry  not  to  choose  him 
When  winds  and  waves  obey 

In  the  stormy  path  you'll  need  him 
As  in  the  sunshine  day. 

Think  you  the  quiet  river 

Stretching  before  the  eye 
No  guide  is  needed  onward 

In  it  no  dangers  lie. 

Its  very  smoothness  cheateth 

Its  beauties  lure  the  eye 
It  glistens  in  the  sunlight 

As  it  goes  sparkling  by. 

Your  heart  leaps  up  with  gladness 

Young  life  is  full  of  joy 
Why  talk  of  change  and  sadness 

To  the  happy  girl  and  boy. 

Bear  with  me  I  would  say 

Choose  the   Pilot  that  will  tell 

And  life  will  be  in  truth 
Sailing  the  river  well. 

M.  P. 
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In  the  winter  of  1873-74,  I  resided  with  my  cousin  Charlotte 
Simpson  in  West  Philadelphia.  The  family  consisted  of  herself  and 
her  three  children  and  myself.  In  the  fall  of  1874  sister  Mary  engaged 
as  governess  to  her  cousin  Sallie  W.  Miller's  children,  and  became  part 
of  our  great  aunt  Caroline  Pennock's  family  at  Howellville. 

Letter  of  Mary  Cadwallader  Sellers  to  her  father  David  Sellers : 

Howellville,  Oct.  11,  1874. 
My  dear  father, 

I  am  becoming  very  much  settled  in  my  new  home.  This  last  week 
has  passed  by  very  quickly,  not  much  has  happened  of  which  to  tell. 

Third-day  afternoon  we  took  a  long  walk,  it  was  a  beautiful  after- 
noon. We  went  to  the  farm,  Will  Miller's  farm,  about  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  further  along  the  road.  The  children  showed  me  all  through  the 
barn.  It  is  a  new  barn  which  has  not  been  built  more  than  two  or 
three  years.  There  were  quite  a  number  of  pigs  there,  very  large  and 
fat,  and  two  or  three  very  pretty  Alderney  cows.  The  children  showed 
me  everything  with  great  pleasure,  and  said,  "Papa  likes  to  have  things 
about  right." 

Fourth-day  we  took  a  walk  to  the  woods  and  gathered  ferns. 
Aunt  Caroline  went  to  the  city. 

Fifth-day  was  very  rainy.  I  often  thought  of  you  and  wondered 
what  you  were  doing.  I  imagined  you  writing,  sewing,  etc.  In  the 
afternoon  Carrie  and  myself  took  impressions  of  leaves  with  printer's 
ink,  which  I  think  will  be  a  very  pleasant  amusement. 

Seventh-day  the  family  with  the  exception  of  Caspar  went  to 
grandfather  Miller's  to  dinner.  Caspar  is  quite  devoted  to  me,  says 
he  would  miss  me  very  much  if  I  went  away.  I  hope  his  present 
feelings  may  continue. 

I  suppose  home  is  going  on  just  the  same  way.  Thee  goes  to  town 
in  the  trotting  wagon,  I  suppose,  as  usual.  I  often  think  of  thee  when 
I  eat  the  soup  which  they  have  here;  they  have  very  nice  soup  indeed. 
They  live  quite  plainly  and  are  very  economical,  nothing  is  wasted. 
One  thing  they  have  better  than  ourselves,  their  horses  and  carriages. 
Their  large,  best  carriage  is  elegant  to  ride  in. 

My  sheet  is  filled  so  I  will  bring  my  letter  to  a  close.  With  a  great 
deal  of  love  to  all  of  you,  and  a  large  share  for  thyself,  Thy  aff. 
daughter, 

Mary  C.  Sellers. 
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1875 

In  the  early  seventies,  the  health  of  our  sister  Eliza  failed,  and  on 
that  account  in  1875  our  mother,  she  and  I  went  to  Atlantic  City. 
Mother  stayed  with  us  several  weeks.  Afterward  sister  Mary  came 
down  and  joined  us,  sister  Eliza  enjoyed  the  sea  air  and  the  bathing, 
especially  the  latter.  The  trip  improved  her  health.  We  stopped  near 
the  lighthouse.  We  went  early  in  June  and  came  home  in  September. 
At  that  time  the  season  shut  down  absolutely  the  first  of  September. 
One  day  in  August  after  a  heavy  storm,  Captain  Macy,  the  head  of  the 
house  came  in  and  said,  "Go  down  to  the  beach.  You  may  never  see 
such  a  sight  again."  When  we  reached  the  beach  the  boardwalk  was 
washed  away,  and  waves  literally  as  high  as  a  house  came  dashing  in. 

Sister  Mary,  on  reaching  home,  wrote  me  the  following  letter : 

Letter  of  Mary  C.  Sellers  to  Sarah  P.  Sellers : 

My  dear  sister, 

I  arrived  at  home  safely  last  evening  in  the  rain.  I  got  to  Phila- 
delphia a  few  minutes  after  one  o'clock,  and  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
get  something  to  eat.  I  then  went  out  to  Uncle  George's  and  spent  an 
hour  or  two  there,  and  had  a  very  pleasant  talk  with  Aunt  Rebecca. 
Mr.  Barrett  took  care  of  me  all  through  my  journey,  carried  my  shawl- 
strap,  got  my  trunk  checked  so  that  I  was  regularly  taken  care  of. 

Sarah,  everything  looks  beautiful  at  home.  The  rooms  all  look  so 
nice  and  stylish,  the  plants  on  the  stands,  and  the  vases  look  very  nice, 
and  the  pavements  have  been  redded,  so  that  the  home  looks  very 
comfortable.  Father  had  a  woodfire  in  the  office  which  made  every- 
thing cheerful. 

I  have  been  thinking  about  you,  and  wondered  what  you  did  last 
evening.  You  did  not  go  to  the  beach,  I  suppose.  And  I  have  been 
wondering  what  you  are  doing  this  morning.  I  shall  think  about  you 
every  day,  and  imagine  what  you  are  busy  about.  Thee  must  write  so 
as  to  tell  us.  Mother  says  that  she  sent  you  a  letter.  Father  says 
he  will  come  for  you,  either  7th  day  or  1st  day,  and  if  you  want  to 
come  sooner  to  send  the  word,  but  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  time 
for  that  scarcely,  though  thee  can  judge  of  that  as  well  as  I  can.  As 
Bella  says,  thee  must  excuse  the  way  this  letter  is  written.  I  send  a 
great  deal  of  love  to  both  of  you.   Thy  loving  syster, 

Mary  C.  Sellers. 

P.  S.  Annabella  did  not  go  this  morning  as  it  was  so  rainy,  she 
intends  to  go  to-morrow  morning. 
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Toward  September,  Eliza  was  anxious  to  return,  and  our  father 
came  down  for  us.  After  reaching  "Hoodland,"  Eliza  said  that  the 
meadow  reminded  her  of  the  ocean,  it  seemed  as  if  the  surf  were 
breaking  below  the  stone  wall. 

1876 

Letter  of  Eliza  Sellers  to  Rebecca  J.  Sellers : 

"Hoodland,"  January  1st,  1876. 
Aunt  Rebecca, 

Thy  New  Year  remembrances  arrived  safely  and  we  are  very 
much  obliged  for  them.  I  have  not  been  in  town  this  year  to  see 
anything  of  Christmas  or  New  Years.  Tell  Cousin  Mary  I  am  ever  so 
much  obliged.    Hoping  this  note  will  find  you  all  well,  I  remain 

Thy  Aff.  Niece, 

Eliza  Sellers. 
We  wish  you  all  a  very  Happy  New  Year.    I  send  love  to  all. 

1877 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1877,  on  First-day  morning,  we  found 
the  roof  of  our  house  on  fire.  The  wind  was  very  high,  and  blowing 
away  from  the  one  trap  door  in  the  attic,  and  the  roof  was  of  shingle 
and  very  old.  The  only  water  to  be  obtained  was  that  from  an  old 
fashioned  pump  in  the  kitchen,  a  pump  which  threw  a  half  bucket  of 
water  at  one  stroke,  the  well  being  40  feet  deep. 

Nevertheless  we  hoped  to  save  the  house,  and  Annabella  ran  off  to 
obtain  help.  For  three  quarters  of  an  hour  we  labored  with  the  flames 
but  the  wind  continued  to  blow  them  away  from  the  trap  door  so  that 
we  could  not  cross  the  attic  as  that  would  have  been  a  fire  trap.  Our 
neighbor,  Morris  Lewis  afterward  told  me  that  if  we  had  had  a  long 
ladder  we  could  have  saved  the  house  as  then  they  could  have  cut  the 
shingles  and  thrown  them  over.  Our  ladder  had  been  loaned  to  a 
neighbor. 

The  realization  that  we  could  not  save  the  house  was  overwhelm- 
ing, the  house  with  the  cherry  window  sills,  the  panelling  below,  the 
heavy  inside  wooden  shutters,  the  closets  over  the  doors  and  the 
umbrella  closets  at  the  sides,  the  old  house  built  by  our  great  grand- 
father, John  Sellers  2nd,  said  to  be  the  best  built  house  in  the  neighbor- 
hood. The  wind  seemed  to  beat  down  the  flames.  The  neighbors  in 
general  did  not  pour  in  until  we  gave  up  hope  of  saving  the  house  and 
had  begun  to  remove  the  furniture.  Then  the  work  done  was  quick 
indeed,  for  we  had  left  it  so  late  it  was  impossible  to  remove  any  f urni- 
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ture  in  the  attic  or  garret.  At  the  head  of  the  third  story  stairs  a 
handsome  bookcase  of  our  grandfather,  James  Sellers,  had  to  be  left 
to  burn.  Notwithstanding,  the  neighbors  rescued  all  the  furniture  on 
the  second  and  lower  floors,  the  carpets  from  the  floors  and  much  of  the 
contents  of  the  cellar.  Our  father  himself  attended  to  the  taking  apart 
and  saving  of  the  antique  clocks,  all  heirlooms.  And  after  the  women 
had  carried  out  the  books  from  the  library,  the  boys  of  nineteen  rescued 
without  breaking  a  glass  a  large  bookcase  stretching  from  floor  to 
ceiling. 

Sister  Mary  said  that  the  house  burned  down  as  if  it  had  been  a 
pile  of  blocks.  The  goods  were  quickly  moved  to  "Brookfield"  house 
which  was  empty  at  the  time.  At  8  A.  M.  we  discovered  the  fire.  At 
12  A.  M.  I  was  at  "Brookfield"  with  relatives  and  friends  around  me, 
saying,  "Where  shall  we  put  the  wardrobe,  or  where  shall  we  place 
this  bureau?" 

Letter  of  Lydia  E.  Pennock  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers : 

1731  Oxford  Street,  Phila. 

2  mo.  20,  1877. 
Dear  Sister, 

I  have  just  heard  of  your  great  misfortune,  and  feel  as  though  I 

must  come  right  out  and  help  you,  but  Sarah  and  Lillie  have  just 

arrived  from  the  country  to  pay  their  winter  visit,  so  I  can  only  say 

how  sorry  I  am  for  you  all,  and  how  sorry  I  am  that  it  should  happen 

to  "Hoodland."     I  have  room  and  would  be  glad  to  have  some  of  you 

come  and  stay  with  us  until  you  get  fixed.    Sarah  joins  in  love. 

Aff'tly  thy  sister, 

Lydia. 

The  health  of  sister  Eliza  grew  more  delicate  and  on  the  13th  of 
December,  1877,  she  left  us.  The  last  summer  she  was  so  bright  and 
happy  although  weak.  As  Christmas  drew  near  she  planned  her  Christ- 
mas presents,  and  commissioned  me  to  buy  them,  having  great  enjoy- 
ment in  this  work.  The  Christmas  presents  were  in  her  drawer,  but 
she  was  not  there  to  present  them  herself. 

All  her  life  she  had  a  lovely  disposition,  never  allowing  anyone's 
feelings  to  be  hurt.  She  was  so  quiet  and  restful  that  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  be  with  her.  Mother  thought  that  she  resembled  her  sister  Sarah. 
After  her  death  it  seemed  as  if  the  glory  of  our  house  had  departed. 
At  her  funeral  there  was  no  speaking.  Our  mother  said  to  our  father, 
"It  was  a  silent  funeral."     "She  was  a  silent  child,"  father  responded. 
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Father  always  admired  her  appearance.    She  resembled  Mother  in  fair- 
ness of  complexion,  and  like  her  had  large  blue  eyes. 

Letter  of  Ellen  Sellers  Johnson  to  Mary  P.  Sellers : 

Dear  M., 

I  grieve  zvith  you.  I  loved  E.  for  herself  alone,  but  why  do  I  say 
loved?  I  still  love  her  for  day  by  day  my  belief  strengthens  that 
"Life  is  ever  Lord,  of  Death,  and  love  can  never  lose  its  own." 

"She  is  not  dead,  the  child  of  our  affection 

But  gone  unto  that  school, 
Where  she  no  longer  needs  our  poor  protection, 
And  Christ  himself  doth  rule." 

These  thoughts  comfort  the  heart,  but  still  there  are  seasons  when 
neither  philosophy  nor  religion  avail  us  much,  when  the  heart  gives 
way,  and  the  arms  so  empty  and  desolate !  The  face  of  this  world  has 
been  clouded  for  me  since  our  precious  child  left  it — never  to  wear  the 
same  features  again.  Time  does  not  kill  grief,  oh  no !  and  the  trust  and 
faith  that  what  is  ordered  is  right  and  even  merciful  is  all  that  will 
even  assuage  it.    But 

"He  that  knows  our  needs  is  just, 
And  somehow,  somewhere,  meet  we  must." 

Slip  this  simple  flower  by  her  side  anywhere — the  only  thing  I 
can  offer  her,  sweet  child,  good  and  pure,  farewell,  with  my  precious 
one  never  to  be  forgotten. 

E. 

Letter  of  Rebecca  J.  Sellers  to  David  Sellers  and  family : 

Dec.  25th,  1877. 
Dear  Brother,  Sister,  and  Family, 

As  this  day  must  be  one  of  the  most  sad  in  your  Christmas  memor- 
ies for  the  giving  that  was  to  be  in  this  life  and  the  leaving  that  has 
put  into  your  hands  the  unfinished  trust  of  the  gentle  and  thoughtful 
one  who  has  departed,  I  shrink  to  send  the  trifles,  even  though  of  love 
they  be,  into  your  midst.  But  Mary's  claim  on  your  kindness  will  cause 
you  to  overlook  the  offerings  she  could  hardly  withhold,  on  this  time- 
honored  day  even  in  the  face  of  your  deep  sorrow. 

Unobtrusive  as  our  remembrances  are,  yet  I  will  hold  them  over 
this  day  for  reception,  as  it  seems  like  giving  pain  in  place  of  pleasure. 
They  represent  the  old  affection  and  love  seems  always  in  place.  I 
would  choose  so  far  as  I  am  concerned  that  it  came  to  you  opportunely 
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and  with  the  demonstration  of  the  heart  in  feeling  only,  just  now.  But 
the  time  is  consecrated  now  by  her  dear  tokens.  You  can  receive  them 
as  the  interchange  of  what  was  to  have  been  given  in  happy  hours. 
Mine  for  Eliza  was  bought  two  months  ago  in  the  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion. I  wanted  to  buy  a  few  trifles  there  and  for  fear  I  might  be 
prevented  from  picking  up  anything,  at  the  time  I  marked  these  two 
ribbons  for  A.  &  E.  and  laid  them  aside  for  this  time.  They  seemed 
then  very  trifling  for  the  occasion,  but  were  at  least  a  remembrance. 
Perhaps  Eliza's  in  its  simplicity  and  quietness  is  as  acceptable  and 
appropriate  as  any  offering  I  could  give  to  her  memory.  It  is  simple 
and  sincere  so  it  is  true  to  her  nature.  You  can  lay  it  in  one  of  her 
books.     It  will  be  my  unspoken  forget-me-not. 

The  one  Mary  Lewis  sends  to  Eliza's  mother  she  chose  amongst 
what  I  got  for  her  and  said  it  was  what  she  would  like  to  have  for 
her  gift  to  Eliza,  but  as  she  could  not  she  wanted  her  mother  to  take  it. 
My  reflection  when  she  expressed  this  wish  was,  "The  lillies  of  the 
valley,  they  do  seem  the  right  emblem."  She  must  have  had  something 
of  the  kind  in  her  mind  by  the  choice. 

With  much  love  and  feeling, 

Yours  affectionately, 

R.  J.  Sellers. 

1878 

In  the  fall  of  1878  we  moved  from  "Brookfield"  back  to  "Hood- 
land,"  which  had  been  rebuilt. 

David  Sellers  was  always  very  thoughtful,  as  he  drove  along  the 
country  roads,  of  the  comfort  of  pedestrians.  Ellen  O'Hara,  an  old 
resident  of  the  neighborhood,  said  that  Mr.  Sellers  never  passed  a 
woman  on  the  road.  The  district  was  then  very  rural.  We  had  a  painter 
in  the  neighborhood,  a  good  workman,  but  one  who  was  sometimes 
overcome  with  drink.  One  time  our  father  driving,  found  him  asleep 
in  the  middle  of  Long  Lane.  Alighting  from  his  carriage  he  lifted  him 
to  the  green  above  the  road.  As  he  did  so  the  painter  said  to  him,  "Ah, 
David  Sellers,  I  know  thee." 

1880 

In  the  80's  I  was  riding  with  my  father  on  the  old  Darby  Road. 
Just  above  the  Garrett  Road,  we  passed  a  gentleman  on  horseback  who 
spoke  to  father.  I  was  impressed  with  the  clear  fine  expression  of  his 
eyes,  and  asked  who  he  was.  "Anthony  Drexel,"  father  answered. 
Afterward  we  often  saw  him  riding  on  horseback  past  "Hoodland." 
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Our  father  had  always  been  much  interested  in  family  history,  and 
about  this  time  a  remark  of  mine  to  him  started  us  both  upon  research 
in  that  direction.  He  spoke  to  me  of  our  ancestor,  Samuel  Sellers,  com- 
ing over  in  the  ship  "Welcome."  "How  does  thee  know  that?  Where 
is  the  evidence?"  I  asked.  "Everybody  knows  it,"  he  answered,  "Du- 
ponceau  and  everybody."  When  I  asked  Lloyd  Smith  who  came  over 
in  the  ship  "Welcome,"  he  laughed  and  said,  "If  everybody  who  has 
been  said  to  have  come  over  in  the  'Welcome'  had  actually  done  so,  the 
ship  would  have  been  sunk  long  ago."  The  list,  Lloyd  Smith  said  had 
been  made  up  of  the  names  on  the  wills  of  passengers  on  the  ship 
"Welcome,"  and  of  course  such  a  list  would  be  imperfect  leaving  out 
some  of  the  passengers.  At  the  Historical  Society  I  did  not  find  the 
name  of  Samuel  Sellers  on  the  list  of  the  "Welcome,"  but  I  found  the 
name  of  Anna  Gibbons  afterward  the  wife  of  Samuel  Sellers.  Any 
information  I  brought  home  from  the  historical  society  was  very  inter- 
esting to  Father  who  was  growing  delicate.  It  is  said  that  people  hav- 
ing trouble  often  turn  to  searching  family  history.  And  the  effect  of  this 
research  upon  the  mind  is  wonderful.  It  is  not  a  work  of  pride  as  is 
generally  supposed,  but  your  ancestors  seem  to  grow  again  into  life  as 
it  were  and  you  become  familiar  with  the  life  and  characteristics  of 
your  grandparents  and  great-grandparents. 

When  new  impetus  was  given  father's  interest  in  family  history, 
his  first  thought  was  to  write  of  the  old  *wire  store,  the  business  started 
by  his  great-uncle,  Nathan  Sellers,  and  his  grandfather,  David  Sellers. 
From  the  old  Philadelphia  Library  of  Benjamin  Franklin  I  brought 
home  to  him  Scharf  and  Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia.  On  read- 
ing the  history  of  the  old  wire  business,  he  said,  "There  are  some  in- 
accuracies in  that  account  and  I  am  the  only  one  who  can  correct  them. 
I  will  write  an  account  of  the  old  wire  store."  However,  business  cares 
and  failing  health  prevented  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose  and 
those  errors  remain  for  all  time.  He  corresponded  with  various  mem- 
bers of  the  family,  his  cousin,  Abigail  S.  Garrett,  Coleman  Sellers,  and 
Coleman  Sellers,  Jr.,  and  especially  with  his  cousin,  Elizabeth  Bunting. 
He  and  she  never  tired  of  corresponding  on  the  subject  of  family  his- 
tory, and  the  letters  they  have  left  are  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

At  the  time  that  I  was  making  researches  in  genealogy,  I  used  to 
bring  home  to  my  father  books  from  the  Old  Philadelphia  Library. 


*  In  England  our  Sellers  ancestors  were  weavers  of  cloth  and  camlet.  But 
John  Sellers  I  was  the  first  of  the  family  to  introduce  wire-weaving  in  America 
which  he  carried  on  in  great  secrecy  in  the  garret  of  Sellers  Hall. 
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One  day  he  said  to  me,  "Bring  Helen!"  "Who  is  the  author?"  I  asked. 
"O,"  he  answered,  "everybody  knows  Helen.  It  was  popular  when  I 
was  a  young  man."  I  inquired  at  the  Juniper  and  Locust  Streets 
branch  of  the  library.  No  one  there  knew  of  it.  Mr.  Abbott,  nor  Miss 
McClellan  could  help  me.  Neither  could  one  of  the  head  gentlemen  in 
an  inner  room  to  whom  I  was  introduced.  I  gave  the  matter  up  and 
father  was  indignant  that  I  did  not  bring  home  the  book.  Shortly 
afterwards  I  happened  to  be  at  the  lower  library,  at  Broad  and  Christian 
Streets.  As  I  was  reading,  Lloyd  Smith  passed  by  with  a  gentleman. 
"Now,"  I  thought,  "is  my  opportunity,"  and  arising  I  asked  him  for 
"Helen."  "Helen"  he  said,  "by  Miss  Edgeworth,"  and  turning  to  a 
young  man,  told  him  of  the  number  of  the  book  and  of  the  bookcase. 
Lloyd  Smith  had  been,  for  many  years,  chief  librarian  at  the  Philadel- 
phia Library,  and  his  father  and  grandfather  before  him  had  filled  that 
office. 

At  "Hoodland"  our  study  was  in  the  second  story,  a  south  room 
overlooking  State  Road.  We  would  watch  in  the  summer  the  passing 
vehicles  and  in  winter  the  music  of  the  sleigh  bells  would  draw  our 
attention.  In  a  heavy  snow  storm  our  farm  hands  always  opened  the 
State  Road  from  "Hoodland"  to  the  West  Chester  Pike.  In  the  winter 
of  1880  the  State  Road  was  so  heavily  drifted  that  the  road  to  the  west 
of  us  remained  unopened  all  winter.  We  would  hear  the  sleigh  bells 
from  below  the  stone  wall,  would  see  the  sleigh  driver  look  ahead  at 
the  drifts,  look  up  at  the  house,  then  turn  and  skim  back  to  West 
Chester  Pike. 
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ANNE  MURPHY 
Died  1/16/1883 

Big  old  Anne's  gone  away 

Rich  as  Drexel  is  to-day, 
She  said  "  'twas  better  to  be  poor" 

Might  find  a  humble  entrance  there. 
Such  were  her  thoughts,  I  thought  that  day 

A  few  more  suns  she  passed  away — 
So  tender  and  so  kind  was  she, 

The  great  rough  woman  though  she  be. 
Yes  so  they  go  one  after  one 

Old  friends  another  life  have  won 
And  we,  we  miss  them  on  the  way 

Their  kindly  welcome  passed  away. 
We  miss  their  life,  their  love  for  us, 

Their  gratitude  and  kindliness. 
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We  wish  that  we  could  grow  more  kind 

Keep  others  not  ourselves  in  mind. 
The  time  has  gone  and  passed  the  day 

We  can  no  longer  say  our  say. 
And  Anne  is  here  no  longer 

Her  faith  and  goodness  has  grown  stronger 
And  to  that  world  where  she  has  gone 

The  gold  is  dim,  she  does  not  mourn, 
That  she  has  worked  her  earthly  day 

She  did  her  best  in  homely  way 
The  rough  outside,  but  in  the  heart 

We  lost  we  only  saw  a  part 
The  loving  kindness  that  was  felt 

And  in  the  heart  deep  down  it  dwelt. 
And  that  old  friend  has  gone  before 

No  longer  sick,  no  longer  poor 
Gone  to  a  house  not  made  with  clay 

A  home  that  cannot  fade  away. 

M.  P.  S. 

Our  father  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  plan  of  his  creditors  tak- 
ing his  large  farm  as  a  Stock  Association,  and  therefore,  the  farm  was 
sold  at  sheriff's  sale,  in  two  portions.  The  larger  portion,  with  build- 
ings on  it,  in  the  year  1882,  selling  lower  than  three  hundred  dollars 
per  acre.  The  smaller  portion,  in  the  year  1883,  selling  a  little  above 
three  hundred  dollars  per  acre. 

Annabella  Sellers  to  Rebecca  J.  Sellers: 

Dear  Aunt  R., 

I  am  overwhelmed!  What  a  lovely  Easter  greeting!  Accept  my 
hearty  thanks.  A  pleasure  unexpected  is  the  best  kind  of  all,  and  thy 
remembrance  was  truly  a  grand  surprise.  I  am  not  able  to  write  smart 
and  bright  little  notes  like  thee  but  let  me  tell  thee  that  an  Easter  lily 
in  exchange  for  a  mistletoe  bough  is  very  pleasant.  Thy  card  is  very 
handsome  and  will  be  truly  appreciated  by  thy 

Loving  niece, 

Annabella. 

1884 

In  the  fall  of  1884,  David  Sellers  voted  for  St.  John,  for  President. 
On  his  return  from  the  polls,  he  said  to  his  family,  "I  will  vote  for 
Prohibition,  the  balance  of  my  life."  He  did  not  live  to  vote  for  a 
President  again. 
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Letter  of  Edward  Sellers  to  David  Sellers: 

Swarthmore,  Dec.  18,  1884. 
Dear  Bro., 

Letter  writing  does  not  "come  natural"  to  me  as  it  does  to  thee 
and  some  others  of  the  family.  In  town  I  have  no  paper  and  out  here 
no  pen  that  I  can  use  with  any  comfort — this  is  my  only  excuse  for 
not  answering  thy  note  sooner.  I  do  not  recollect  meeting  anyone  named 
Sellers  from  Lancaster.  I  was  born  at  231  High  Street,  Philadelphia, 
March  11,  1835;  married  at  Taylorsville,  June  27,  1865. 

I  enlisted  in  the  15th  Pa.  Cavalry,  Aug.  18th  or  21st,  1862.  I  have 
looked  over  a  good  many  of  my  papers  but  do  not  find  any  giving  the 
date.  If  thee  wants  the  exact  date  I  think  I  can  find  it  in  Bate's  History. 
We  served  in  the  army  of  the  Cumberland  under  Generals  Rosecrans 
and  Thomas.  I  was  in  the  service  2  years  and  7  months,  August  '62 
to  April  '65. 

I  cannot  tell  how  many  engagements  I  participated  in  as  after  it 
got  above  thirty,  I  stopped  counting.  The  principal  ones  were  Antietam, 
Stones  River,  Resaca,  Chicamauga,  Mission  Ridge,  and  the  siege  of 
Atlanta.  When  General  Garfield  left  the  army  to  take  his  seat  in  Con- 
gress I  was  detailed  with  20  men  to  escort  him  to  Jasper. 

Charles  P.  Sellers,  Hospital  Steward,  was  the  only  other  one  of  our 
name  in  the  regiment.  I  was  quite  intimate  with  him  but  could  not  trace 
any  connection.  I  forget  where  his  ancestors  came  from.  He  was  a 
Philadelphian.   With  much  love  to  all  thy  family, 

Aff.  Bro., 

Edward. 

1885 

In  1885  David  Sellers  writes: 

"From  the  Public  Ledger  of  April  6,  1885,  under  obituaries.  Elder 
— in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  April  5th,  Dr.  William  Elder  in  his  79th 
year.  Dr.  William  Elder's  decease  is  announced  this  morning.  Al- 
though he  had  been  a  resident  of  Washington  for  many  years,  he  was 
formerly  a  Philadelphian,  and  before  that  a  resident  of  Pittsburg.  He 
was  a  man  of  brilliant  talents  which  were  veiled  from  the  public  eye 
in  his  later  days,  by  his  employment  as  a  statistician  in  the  Treasury 
Department  at  Washington.  Professionally  he  had  been  both  physician 
and  lawyer,  varying  both  by  practice  as  an  editor  and  author.  There 
is  extant  a  book  of  his  much  prized  by  those  who  have  it,  but  unknown 
to  most  people.    Its  title  is  "Periscopics"  and  it  is  full  of  charming 
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character  sketches  and  other  pieces,  two  or  three  of  which  are  equal 
to  the  best  in  English  Literature.  Dr.  Elder,  besides  the  accomplish- 
ments mentioned,  was  an  elegant  raconteur,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
platform  orators  in  the  United  States.  He  flourished  in  the  Anti- 
Slavery  agitation,  being  a  fervid  friend  of  free  soil,  free  speech  and 
free  men.  Since  then  his  special  labors  have  been  in  the  line  of  political 
economy,  and  as  a  disciple  of  Henry  C.  Carey." 

Father  often  told  this  anecdote  of  Doctor  William  Elder.  One 
day  he  was  standing  beside  Dr.  Elder  when  the  latter  remarked,  "Do 
you  know  George  Childs?"  "No,"  father  responded.  "The  greatest 
rascal  that  ever  lived,"  Dr.  Elder  commented.  In  a  few  minutes  Dr. 
Elder  continued,  "Let  me  introduce  you  to  him,"  a  thing  which  he 
promptly  did. 

In  the  last  years  of  our  farming  we  employed  William  Major,  an 
old  resident  in  the  neighborhood.  Although  crippled  with  rheumatism 
he  had  a  great  deal  of  grit.  At  length,  finding  it  hard  to  work,  he  asked 
the  advice  of  Robert  Plumstead  as  to  giving  up  the  work.  "Stay  with 
David  Sellers  as  long  as  you  can,"  advised  Plumstead. 

One  day  while  William  Major  was  driving  Father  they  passed  the 
Union  School,  just  as  it  was  letting  out,  and  father  quoted  to  him 
John  G.  Whittier's  words, 

"The  feet  that  creeping  slow  to  school, 
Go  storming  out  to  playing." 

"Yes,"  said  Billy  Major,  "they  bust  out  of  the  door,  and  skeer  all  the 
hosses  along  the  road." 

1886 

The  night  of  the  Charleston  earthquake,  August  31,  1886,  we  three 
sisters  had  just  retired  when  I  felt  my  bed  shaking,  and  felt  sure  a  bur- 
glar was  there.  "Mary,"  I  said,  "My  bed  is  shaking."  "So  is  mine,"  she 
said.  "Then  it  is  only  a  little  earthquake,"  I  said  and  fell  back  relieved. 
At  the  same  time  Annabella  appeared  and  said,  "Girls,  my  bed  is  shak- 
ing." Forthwith  we  three  arose  and  examined  the  house  to  see  if  it  was 
all  right.  As  we  passed  our  parents'  door  our  father  asked  us  what  was 
the  matter.  "Oh,  it  is  only  a  little  earthquake,"  we  said.  We  looked  at 
the  time  and  retired.  In  the  morning  our  Uncle  Samuel  walked  in  on 
business  before  breakfast,  and  we  told  him  of  the  little  incident  of  the 
night  before.  He  laughed  and  said,  "You  girls  are  always  imagining 
everything."    In  an  hour  or  two  the  papers  came  and  we  found  that  at 
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the  very  time  that  we  had  felt  the  shock,  Charleston  had  been  crushed  to 
ruins  in  an  earthquake. 

As  we  passed  our  parents'  door  before  retiring  father  would  often 
say,  "Is  the  parlor  door  open?  I  want  to  hear  the  parlor  clock  strike." 
This  clock  was  inherited  from  his  grandfather,  David  Sellers,  and  was 
a  great  favorite  with  him. 

As  the  years  went  by  he  went  out  less  frequently,  often  sending 
me  on  his  errands  of  business.  In  the  early  morning  he  would  arrange 
his  business  for  me,  our  man  would  drive  me  a  mile  to  "Fernbrooke," 
our  cousin  Mary  Lewis's  residence.  Cousin  Mary  would  be  down  stairs, 
she  would  call  Aunt  Rebecca.  I  would  talk  with  them  all  the  while 
enjoying  the  freshness  of  the  summer  morning.  Although  so  near  the 
city,  Upper  Darby  was  then  pure  country. 

In  the  summer  of  1886  David  Sellers  drove  to  the  city  and  up 
Eighth  Street  to  buy  a  new  suit  of  clothes.  Fewer  and  fewer  grew  his 
journeys  there,  until  finally  one  day  he  came  home  from  the  city  and 
said,  "I  have  crossed  the  Schuylkill  for  the  last  time."  Before  his 
vision  was  a  boy,  a  young  man,  a  man  in  his  prime,  and  now  an  elderly, 
delicate  man  bidding  good-bye  to  the  rolling  water.  All  the  days  of  his 
life,  in  childhood,  youth  and  old  age,  he  had  been  crossing  the 
Schuylkill. 

Father's  sister,  Rebecca,  two  years  his  junior,  began  to  fail  in 
strength  and  he  became  anxious  about  her  and  his  cousin  Mary  Lewis. 
As  he  was  virtually  their  mainstay  and  the  person  upon  whom  they  de- 
pended most,  although  he  lived  over  a  mile  away  he  felt  concerned  about 
them.  The  last  time  he  left  "Hoodland"  he  drove  over  to  "Fernbrooke" 
to  see  them.  His  sister  developed  erysipelas  but  he  was  too  weak  to 
visit  her.  She  was  a  strong  character.  As  the  only  one  of  the  family  of 
fourteen  children  that  did  not  marry  she  was  her  mother's  main  depend- 
ence and  had  nursed  her  the  last  few  years  of  her  life.  She  was  very 
fond  of  nature  and  would  watch  the  birds  in  their  nests  very  closely. 
From  "Fernbrooke"  she  would  look  over  to  the  old  homestead  "Spring- 
ton"  where  she  had  spent  her  youth.  February  16,  1887,  she  passed  on- 
ward, leaving  Mary  Lewis  the  only  one  in  the  family  at  "Fernbrooke." 
Father  was  very  anxious  to  have  the  funeral  at  his  home  that  he  might 
attend  it,  but  Mary  Lewis  wished  to  have  it  at  "Fernbrooke,"  and  he 
acquiesced. 

After  the  death  of  Rebecca  J.  Sellers,  Mary  Lewis  lived  in  the 
family  of  David  Sellers. 
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1887 

Letter  of  Anna  Yarnall  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  in  reference  to 
the  death  of  Anna  Yarnall's  Mother : 

Haverford  College, 

Jan.  7th,  1887. 
My  dear  Friend, 

Thank  thee  very  much  for  thy  kind  and  sympathising  note.  It 
is  always  a  comfort  and  pleasure  to  me  to  receive  letters  from  my  dear 
mother's  friends.  I  am  so  glad  we  were  able  to  go  over  to  see  you  that 
afternoon.  It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  mother.  She  often  spoke  of 
thee  in  the  summer  and  wished  to  visit  thee.  She  seemed  to  have  a 
special  desire  this  last  autumn  to  see  all  those  in  the  neighborhood 
for  whom  she  cared,  and  I  believe,  she  did  so  except  in  the  case  of 
Abby  and  Ann  Garrett.  Twice  we  had  arranged  to  drive  over  there, 
but  in  one  instance  unexpected  visitors  and  in  the  other  threatening 
weather  prevented  our  going.  She  had  planned  to  go  on  our  last  day  at 
"Netherwood,"  but  found  she  was  too  weary.  I  mention  these  details 
because  I  should  be  so  much  obliged  to  thee  or  to  the  girls,  if  any  of  you 
should  happen  to  think  of  it  when  you  see  Abby  or  Ann  Garrett,  if  you 
would  tell  them  how  much  my  dear  mother  regretted  not  seeing  them 
again.  She  mentioned  it  again  and  again  and  was  really  grieved  by  the 
impossibility  of  carrying  out  her  wishes. 

With  love  to  thy  daughters  and  thyself,  believe  me 

Very  truly  thine, 

Anna  Yarnall. 

When  Mother  and  I  were  in  the  study  one  day,  Father  said,  "I  have 
fought  the  good  fight,  I  have  finished  the  faith."  "Henceforth  is  a 
crown  laid  up  for  me,"  mother  responded.  "I  do  not  know  about 
that,"  he  answered. 

The  day  of  his  death,  he  called  me  in  to  his  room  and  opened  a  new 
double  entry  account.  His  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  managing  and 
directing  as  if  he  were  well.  With  our  mother  sitting  beside  him,  hold- 
ing his  right  hand,  with  us,  his  three  daughters,  and  our  uncle,  Samuel 
Sellers,  in  the  room,  he  turned  on  his  side,  placed  his  left  hand  under 
his  head,  and  breathing  as  gently  as  a  baby  falling  asleep,  he  left  us. 
Mother  said  that  she  had  never  seen  his  eyes  so  blue.  He  literally 
fulfilled  Bryant's  words, 

"Sustained  and  soothed  by  an  unfaltering  trust 
Approach  thy  grave,  like  one  who  wraps  the  drapery 
Of  his  couch  about  him,  and  lies  down  to  pleasant  dreams." 
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David  Sellers  died  April  13,  1887.  The  evening  of  his  death  our 
mother  went  to  bed  with  a  slight  paralytic  stroke  and  remained  there 
until  after  the  funeral.  As  he  lay  in  his  casket  she  came  down  stairs 
to  see  him  and  said  she  was  perfectly  satisfied.  A  majestic  expression 
overshadowed  his  face,  and  he  showed  his  full  height,  5  feet  10. 

The  funeral  was  on  First-day  afternoon.  The  whole  neighborhood 
gathered.  Morris  Croasdale  in  his  sermon  alluded  to  "that  gentle  spirit," 
and  Joseph  Powell  spoke  of  him  as  "one  who  called  every  man  his 
brother."  He  was  buried  in  old  Darby  grave  yard,  while  our  mother, 
still  strong  and  vigorous  at  73  years  of  age  was  left  in  "Hoodland" 
with  three  daughters  remaining  from  her  six  children. 

Mary  Pennock  Sellers  writes  of  her  husband  after  his  death : 
"With  regard  to  my  husband,  David  Sellers,  I  would  say  a  few 
words :  he  was  up  to  the  reforms  of  his  day ;  his  last  vote  was  given 
for  prohibition;  he  never  shrank  from  a  duty  no  matter  what  the  toil 
to  himself  might  be ;  he  was  generous  and  kind ;  all  the  men  working  for 
him  knew  his  worth ;  the  neighbors  appreciated  him ;  he  gave  up  health 
and  strength  in  the  performance  of  duty.  He  died  in  his  71st  year 
in  1887." 

Letter  of  Ellen  Sellers  Johnson  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers: 

5th  day  morning. 
That  poor  precious  soul  fled-gone  from  us — what  a  desolation  it 
brings  over  me  so  soon  after  losing  R.  to  suffer  this  heart  break.  Two 
of  the  nearest  and  dearest  ones  on  earth  to  me  so  suddenly  snatched 
away !  I  had  such  strong  hopes  of  his  reviving  again  as  he  had  so  often 
before.  But  it  was  not  to  be.  One  minute  the  soul  is  speaking  to  us 
with  an  audible  voice  to  our  natural  ear,  and  the  next  so  far  away  in  the 
vast  unknown !   What  a  fearful  mystery  is  there ! 

****** 

"Still  on  the  lips  of  all  we  question 

The  fingers  of  God's  silence  lies 
Will  the  lost  hands  in  ours  be  folded? 

Will  the  shut  eyelids  ever  rise? 
Oh  friend !  no  proof  beyond  this  yearning ; 

This  outreach  of  our  hearts  we  need ; 
God  will  not  mock  the  hope  he  giveth ; 

No  love  he  prompts  shall  vainly  plead." 

His  ever  unselfish  and  sympathetic  heart  drew  love  to  him.  R. 
said  some  time  ago  to  me,  "D.  was  always  ready  to  hear  and  enter  into 
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your  troubles."  To  me  the  loss  of  both  so  near  together  is  a  heavy  blow, 
for  I  so  looked  to  both  for  support  and  sympathy,  always  felt  that  they 
were  there  and  ready  for  me. 

As  ever  thy  affectionate  sister,  ^ 

Ellen. 

Letter  of  Rachel  S.  Serril  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers : 
My  dear  Cousin, 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  sister  E.  informing  me  of  the 
death  of  my  dear  cousin  David.  Although  in  our  latter  life  we  have  not 
been  thrown  much  together  my  love  is  as  strong  for  you  all  as  it  ever 
was.  I  feel  very  sorry  that  on  account  of  sickness  we  shall  not  be  with 
you  to-day. 

Poor  Mary !  she  has  met  with  two  very  great  losses,  give  my  love 
and  warmest  sympathies  to  her  in  her  great  affliction,  but  there  are 
still  those  left  who  I  know  will  care  for  her  and  will  try  to  make  her  as 
comfortable  as  she  always  has  been.  With  the  greatest  sympathy  for 
thee  and  thy  daughters  in  your  great  affliction,  I  am 

Truly  thy  loving, 

Cousin  Rachel. 
1887 

Letter  of  Sarah  Rhoads  Walter  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers: 

My  dear,  Phila-  6/12'  >87- 

Owing  to  the  lameness  of  our  horse  who  had  to  be  sent  to  the 
country  to  rest,  I  have  not  been  able  to  visit  thee  in  thy  affliction,  but  I 
have  oft  times  thought  of  thee  with  tender  sympathy  and  affection. 

I  have  felt  the  terrible  desolation  which  we  must  all  feel  in  parting 
from  the  loved  companion  of  many  years.  My  love  to  thy  dear  daugh- 
ters. What  can  be  more  grateful  to  a  sorrowing  heart  than  the  loving 
attentions  of  our  precious  children. 

With  the  hope  that  strength  may  be  given  thee  to  bear  thy  great 
loss  with  patient  submission,  I  am  thy  sympathising  friend, 

S.  R.  Walter. 

Letter  of  Martha  P.  Gibbons  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers: 

Coatesville,  12th  mo.  29,  '87. 
My  dear  cousin  Mary, 

I  know  I  must  seem  very  unkind  and  unsympathising,  so  long  a 
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time  neglecting  to  notice  thy  great  sorrow  and  bereavement,  in  the 
death  of  thy  dear  husband.  But  with  thought  and  spirit  I  truly  have 
been  with  thee  many  times.  My  failing  sight  is  so  great  I  rarely  write 
to  anyone  but  my  far-absent  daughter.  Last  summer  I  spent  many  weeks 
at  the  sea  shore.  On  my  return  I  thought  I  would  surely  write  to 
thee,  but  time  passed  and  it  was  not  done.  This  morning  looking  over 
my  letters,  the  one  from  Cousin  Isabella,  telling  me  of  thy  dear  hus- 
band's death,  came  in  view,  so  I  resolved  to  write  a  few  lines  trusting 
thee  would  excuse  my  seeming  neglect. 

Thee,  dear  cousin,  has  had  deep  afflictions.  We  are  both  growing 
old,  nearing  that  home,  I  humbly  trust,  where  there  will  be  no  more 
parting.  If  I  could  have  driven  to  see  thee  and  Isabella  Huston  and 
I  talked  of  that  after  her  return  we  could  not  accomplish  it.  I  would 
have  been  so  pleased  to  see  thy  children.  I  would  not  know  them  were 
I  to  see  them.  I  would  be  very  glad  if  thee  and  cousin  Isabella  with 
some  of  thy  children  would  pay  us  a  visit,  then  we  might  talk  over 
old  times.  My  sight  is  so  dim  I  cannot  go  from  home.  I  have  a  little 
sun  parlor  of  windows  where  I  write  to  maman  and  send  her  letters. 
She  writes  a  large  plain  hand  so  I  can  read  her  letters,  all  others  have 
to  be  read  to  me,  nor  can  I  read  printing  matter  except  large  type.  I 
am  not  complaining,  dear  cousin.   It  is  a  great  mercy  I  am  not  blind. 

I  think  my  writing  is  miserably  done.  I  often  cannot  read  what 
I  have  written.  We  have  our  son  living  quite  close  to  us.  He  has  dear 
little  sunbeams  of  children,  and  he  always  comes  up  to  see  us  the  last 
thing  before  he  retires,  and  if  we  should  want  him  at  night  a  bell  in 
his  chamber  reaching  to  ours  calls  him. 

I  surely  know  no  comfort  can  soothe  the  bereaved  heart,  but  sym- 
pathy is  pleasant  and  I  do  feel  deeply  ashamed  of  myself  for  so  long 
delaying  to  send  thee  mine,  all  the  time  feeling  deeply  for  thee.  I  trust 
the  New  Year  may  bring  thee  comfort  and  rich  blessing.  Please  give 
my  kind  love  to  thy  sister,  Isabella,  thy  daughters,  not  forgetting 
thyself. 

Sincerely  thine, 

M.  P.  Gibbons. 

Mary  Pennock  Sellers,  with  her  three  children,  continued  living 
in  the  old  homestead  she  had  inherited  from  her  mother,  "Hoodland," 
the  home  set  on  a  knoll  overlooking  a  beautiful  southern  meadow 
which  was  bounded  on  the  south  by  a  skirt  of  green.  To  the  right 
this  skirt  of  green  was  divided  into  three  groves,  which  had  been 
cut  into  the  shape  they  were  by  our  mother's  grandfather,  John  Sellers. 
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To  the  left  stretched  the  primeval  forest,  practically  untouched  since  the 
settlement  of  the  country.  She  rented  all  of  her  land  except  five  acres 
around  the  house.  And  we,  a  family  of  five  women,  three  of  whom, 
oddly  enough,  bore  the  name  of  Mary,  continued  in  the  country.  With 
our  shoulders  still  to  the  wheel,  we  practised  economy.  The  strain  fell  the 
heaviest  on  our  oldest  sister,  Mary,  she  being  an  efficient  quiet  worker 
and  very  capable.  Her  breadth  of  perception  and  thought  showed  in 
the  work  she  accomplished,  although  her  manner  was  so  quiet  strangers 
seldom  realized  it. 

Our  mother  seemed  like  a  queen  in  her  household,  and  she  enjoyed 
to  the  full,  rest  in  her  grandfather's  home,  the  spot  in  which  she  had 
spent  weeks  in  her  childhood.  After  her  husband's  death  she  did 
not  care  to  go  to  Philadelphia.  Her  brothers  were  her  trustees  and 
her  children  attended  to  necessary  business.  Changes  came  and  went. 
The  old  Frankford  "dummies"  were  started  again,  this  time  on  the 
West  Chester  Road,  and  before  long  they  were  followed  by  trolleys. 
She  never  rode  on  either,  but  often  standing  in  the  parlor  by  the  sash 
door  watching  for  us  to  come  from  the  city,  she  would  observe  the 
trolleys  and  remark  that  they  looked  like  boats.  As  our  uncle  said  "we 
three  daughters  were  all  that  she  had."  In  the  summer  she  would 
sit  on  the  piazza  and  enjoy  the  green  expanse  and  the  woodland. 

1892 

Letter  of  Elizabeth  Sellers  Garrett  to  Mary  Lewis: 

3200  Arch  Street, 

My  dear  Mary,  '     ' 

I  was  indeed  very  glad  to  get  thy  photo  and  find  thee  had  not 
forgotten  thy  cousins  although  thee  so  seldom  sees  them.  I  think  the 
picture  is  very  good  and  am  very  glad  to  have  it. 

What  does  thee  do  with  thyself  all  the  time  ?  Always  helping  some 
one  I'll  be  bound.  Does  thee  remember  how  thee  used  to  slip  in  and 
dust  the  parlor  for  me  and  surprise  me.  And  just  when  I  thought  I 
would  not  have  time  to  get  to  my  French  lesson  all  my  work  would  be 
done  for  me — and  Monday  morning  the  fairies  always  made  the  bed, 
didn't  they  ?  Oh  those  were  great  old  times. 

Well,  well,  the  world  is  slipping  away  from  us  pretty  fast.  May  we 
all  meet  on  the  other  shore,  "where  with  sandals  loosed,  our  tired  feet 

y         '  With  much  love,  thy  cousin,  „ 

•  Elizabeth. 
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TO  MY  SISTER  ELLEN  SELLERS  JOHNSON  * 

We  are  no  longer  here  with  thee 

For  thou  hast  crossed  the  unfathomed  sea 

No  more  to  thee  an  unknown  way 
The  mystery  all  passed  away. 

The  little  time  that  we  call  life 

Its  joys  its  pleasures  and  its  strife 
Are  over,  and  thou  seest  now 

Thou  canst  not  tell,  we  may  not  know. 

Hast  met  thy  Brother  (dear  to  me) 
Since  thou  hast  crossed  the  troubled  sea? 

Hast  seen  him  with  his  angel  smile 
And  does  he  ask  for  me  the  while? 

And  are  his  children  with  him  there? 

Some  in  the  world  and  some  are  there 
And  do  all  call  him  Father  still 

And  do  they  love  him  with  a  will? 

And  does  he  long  for  us  to  come 

And  make  the  other  world  our  home? 
No  sound  of  words  "nothing  to  tell" 

We  know  thou  do'est  all  things  well. 

Almighty  father  of  us  all 

May  we  be  ready  at  thy  call 
When  falls  the  great  partition  wall 

And  we  may  go  the  unknown  way 
The  mystery  all  passed  away. 

M.  P.  S. 

1896 

In  1896  some  of  the  younger  members  of  the  family  suggested  a 
reunion  of  the  descendants  of  James  and  Elizabeth  (Cadwallader) 
Sellers  at  "Hoodland." 

We  agreed  to  open  our  home  and  when  June  20,  1896,  arrived  all 
nature  seemed  to  smile.  As  I  welcomed  our  cousin,  Elizabeth  Sellers 
Garrett  she  exclaimed,  "Sarah,  everything  looks  beautiful!"  The 
beauty  of  the  southern  view  at  "Hoodland"  depends  largely  upon  the 
green  of  the  meadow  and  the  groves  in  the  distance,  and  in  May 
and  June  that  green  is  at  the  height  of  its  perfection. 

All  of  the  family  able  to  attend  were  present.  We  had  been  afraid 
our  mother  would  suffer  from  sitting  on  the  lawn,  but  she  enjoyed 
everything  and  felt  no  ill  effects  of  the  day. 


*  Ellen  Sellers  Johnson,  deceased  January  23,  1892. 
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Letter  of  Elizabeth  Sellers  Piatt  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers : 

Norristown,  June  29th,  1896. 
Dear  sister, 

I  send  this  trifle  according  to  promise  as  an  earnest  of  my  inter- 
est in  your  gathering  to-day,  and  the  participants  in  it.  I  would  like 
to  be  with  you  but  since  that  is  impossible  I  do  the  next  best  thing  that 
lies  in  my  power,  that  is  in  lightening  your  labors  by  giving  an  additional 
hand  in  my  place.  Thee  did  not  for  a  minute,  I  trust,  think  I  meant 
anything  else.  It  was  very  kind  and  very  nice,  I  think,  to  open  thy 
doors  and  grounds  to  the  family  gathering,  and  all  appreciate  it  much, 
I  know,  and  will  enjoy  it.  The  burden  comes  upon  thee  and  thy  daugh- 
ters before  and  after  and  all  the  time,  and  in  full  appreciation  of  the 
kindness  and  labor  of  you  all,  this  is  sent. 

This  thimble  I  enclose  is  Mary  Lewis's  from  the  initials  I  judge, 
found  in  Rebecca's  basket  which  I  did  not  discover  for  several  years 
after  I  got  it.  It  will  be  just  as  valuable  though  it  comes  late. 

Love  to  all  and  wishes  for  good  day  and  good  time,  I  bid  good-bye. 

Aff.  Sister, 

Elizabeth. 

1904 

Our  mother  lived  on  at  "Hoodland,"  entertaining  company,  and 
speaking  of  old  times,  her  talk  growing  more  valuable  and  interesting  as 
the  years  increased.  Her  only  remaining  sister,  Isabella,  paid  her  frequent 
visits,  sometimes  staying  for  several  days  and  sometimes  for  a  week. 
Meanwhile  Upper  Darby  was  turning  her  beautiful  self  toward  the 
city,  which  we  all  saw  would  creep  over  her  soon.  In  the  year  1904, 
land  for  the  69th  Street  terminal  was  bought  on  the  ground  belonging  to 
the  old  "Sellers  Hall"  farm,  and  we  sold  half  of  our  "Bywood"  prop- 
erty. Our  Uncle  Liddon's  children  sold  their  portion  of  their  grand- 
mother's farm,  and  it  became  part  of  "Highland  Park." 

The  same  summer,  August  19,  1904,  our  mother  lost  her  eldest 
daughter,  Mary,  and  we  were  all  bereft,  how  bereft  we  did  not  at  first 
fully  realize.  At  two  o'clock  on  the  22nd,  the  funeral  gathered.  The 
parlor  was  full  of  neighbors  and  friends.  Thomas  Whitson  preached 
and  prayed,  and  Margaret  G.  Sellers  arose  and  said,  "I  have  been 
thinking  of  two  texts  in  reference  to  our  cousin,  'Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God,'  and  Tn  his  presence  is  fullness  of  joy, 
and  at  his  right  hand  are  pleasures  forevermore.' " 
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These  little  verses  seem  descriptive  of  our  sister  Mary's  death : 

"As  a  guest  who  may  not  stay, 
Long  and  sad  farewells  to  say, 
Glides  with  smiling  face  away. 

Of  the  sweetness  and  the  zest, 
Of  thy  happy  life  possessed, 
Thou  hast  left  us  at  thy  best. 

Warm  of  heart  and  clear  of  brain, 
Of  thy  sun's  bright  spirit's  wane, 
Thou  hast  spared  us  all  the  pain." 

Letter  of  Coleman  Sellers  to  Mrs.  David  Sellers : 

3303  Baring  Street,  Philadelphia 

Mrs.  David  Sellers,  Au^  27'  1904" 

"Hoodland,"  Del.  Co.,  Pa. 
My  dear  Cousin  Mary, 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  I  learn  to-day  of  the  death  of  your  daughter, 
Mary,  and  I  hasten  to  express  our  sympathy  with  you  in  this  affliction. 
Your  dear  daughter  has  gone  to  meet  her  father  and  be  with  him  on  the 
other  shore  to  welcome  you  when  you  are  called  away.  My  son, 
Horace,  tells  me  that  he  learned  of  your  loss  through  one  of  Cadwalla- 
der's  daughters.  He  joins  with  me  in  love  to  you  as  would  all  my  chil- 
dren and  Cora  did  they  know  I  was  writing  to  you  and  all  the  members 
of  your  family. 

Your  affectionate  Cousin, 

Coleman  Sellers. 

Letter  of  William  Allen  to  Mary  P.  Sellers  and  daughters: 

820  N.  41st  Street, 
Philadelphia,  Aug.  20,  1904. 
Dear  Mrs.  Sellers  and  Daughters, 

I  was  very  much  surprised  when  my  daughter  told  me  your  dear 
daughter,  Mary  C,  was  dead.  It  did  not  seem  possible  she  had  passed 
from  us.  Shall  I  say  I  am  sorry,  yes  more  than  sorry  for  she  was  among 
the  finest  women  of  my  acquaintance.  Oh  how  I  was  rejoiced  to  see 
her  when  she  came  to  Sabbath  School.  I  have  often  said  to  others  she 
was  a  great  help  to  me  in  the  class.  Her  memory  will  I  long  remember. 
She  was  a  good  woman,  a  conscientious  Christian,  and  always  con- 
tributed liberally  to  our  Sabbath  School.  Anderson  S.  S.  has  lost  a  good 
friend  in  the  death  of  your  dear  daughter.  She  now  rests  in  peace  and 
her  works  will  follow  her.  I  assure  you  all  I  do  fully  sympathize.   I  can 
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only  say  your  loss  was  her  gain.  She  was  fully  ripe  to  enter  the  rest 
which  remains  for  the  children  of  God.  The  time  will  not  be  so  very 
long  until  we  are  called  hence  and  it  becomes  us  to  be  as  prepared  as 
she  was  to  meet  our  blessed  Master  and  Redeemer.  May  God  bless  you 
all  and  support  under  this  great  affliction  which  has  befallen  you.  I 
will  try  to  be  out  to-morrow. 

Your  sincere  friend, 

William  Allen. 

P.  S.  11.25  A.  M.,  just  as  I  finished  this  letter  of  sympathy  I  re- 
ceived your  note.   Thanking  you  for  the  same. 

W.  A. 

Letter  of  John  Sellers,  Jr.  to  Mary  Pennock  Sellers: 

Millbourne,  near  63rd  and  Market  Streets 

Philadelphia. 

12/26/1904. 
My  dear  Cousin  Mary, 

Christmas  has  just  brought  to  me  at  Millbourne  all  my  children 
and  grandchildren  with  the  exception  of  the  St.  Paul  contingent  for 
obvious  reasons.  The  usual  love  tokens  and  remembrances  were  ex- 
changed and  all  went  well.  Of  these  none  so  much  appealed  to  me  in 
the  direction  of  the  "olden  time"  as  the  pictures  sent  from  "Hoodland" 
of  Wm.  Garrett's  family  and  of  Ellen  Sellers  Johnson,  all  of  whom 
have  passed  on  to  the  "life  beyond."  The  latter  I  never  knew  except  as 
Ellen  Sellers.  She  was  my  boyish  brain  ideal  of  all  that  was  lovely, 
fascinating  and  attractive  in  womanhood.  Like  young  and  enthusiastic 
boys  who  have  become  bewitched  with  girls  older  than  themselves,  I 
saw  in  her  all  that  was  majestic  in  appearance,  all  that  was  sparkling 
in  mental  equipment,  all  that  was  irresistible  in  manners  and  deportment, 
especially  to  the  diffident  boy  under  the  spell  of  her  lovely  environment, 
the  most  bewitching  and  fascinating  woman  that  ever  came  into  my 
young  life. 

*I  thank  thee  much  for  the  very  good  likeness  sent  me  as  I  remem- 
ber her,  and  for  this  method  of  directing  my  attention  to  that  delightful 
period  of  my  life  in  the  "olden  times"  in  Upper  Darby. 
Very  affectionately  thy  cousin, 

John  Sellers,  Jr. 

*  Thanks  for  photographs  sent  him  by  Mary  Pennock  Sellers,  of  William 
Garrett's  family  and  of  Ellen  Sellers  (afterward  Ellen  Sellers  Johnson).  Both 
photographs  were  taken  from  old  daguerrotypes. 
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1905 

From  the  death  of  her  daughter,  Mary,  our  mother  aged  percep- 
tively. She  was  90  years  of  age  and  the  shock  was  too  much  for  her 
strength.  For  the  first  time  she  now  needed  some  assistance  in  dress- 
ing. But  she  still  continued  to  grow  old  gracefully  filled  with  a  lovely 
quietness.  In  August,  1905,  she  had  a  severe  fall,  breaking  her  hip. 
For  a  week  she  suffered,  then  nervous  shock  developed.  The  doctor 
said  if  her  heart  had  not  been  so  good  she  would  not  have  had  to 
suffer  so  long.  But  after  several  weeks  she  who  as  a  little  child  had  been 
born  on  Third  Street,  Philadelphia,  March  11,  1814,  fell  asleep  at 
"Hoodland,"  Upper  Darby,  September  3,  1905. 

After  her  death  we  found  the  following  poem  in  her  books : 

"Little  Mary's"  growing  old, 

And  her  years  will  soon  be  told, 
Pitying  Father  let  her  live, 

All  her  many  sins  forgive! 
Let  her  live,  let  her  live, 

Live  her  dearest  friends  to  see, 
In  the  Great  Eternity." 

A  letter  from  Mrs.  E.  J.  McElroy  received  by  us  after  the  death 
of  our  Mother,  Mary  Pennock  Sellers  says,  "She  had  a  superior  mind, 
which  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  current  events  of  the  day,  without  any 
of  the  wranglings  and  bickerings  in  which  so  many  indulge,  her  charity 
was  extended  to  all  sorts,  and  her  piety  was  unostentatious  and  sincere ; 
truly  her  long  life  has  been  well  spent,  and  now  she  has  heard  the 
welcome  words :  'Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,  enter  thou  in  to 
the  joy  of  thy  Lord !' " 

Sarah  Pennock  Sellers. 
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APPENDIX 

"To  the  Honorable  the  Judges  of  said  Courts,  Your  orators  complain 
and  Say. 

I  By  deed  dated  April  15,  1795,  recorded  at  Philadelphia  in  Deed  Book 
G.  W.  R.,  No.  15,  page  342,  Thomas  Moore  et  ux,  conveyed  the 
following  described  premises  to  wit: 

All  that  certain  lot  or  piece  of  ground  with  the  messuage  or  tenement 
thereon  erected  described  according  to  a  Plan  thereof  made  by  F. 
Bloch,  acting  Surveyor  and  Regulator  of  the  Third  District  of  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  on  the  14th  day  of  April,  1916,  as  follows. 

Situate  on  the  North  side  of  Market  Street,  at  the  distance  of  20 
feet  Eastward  from  the  East  side  of  Sixth  Street,  in  the  Sixth  Ward 
of  the  City  of  Philadelphia  containing  in  front  or  breadth  on  said 
Market  Street  24  feet,  and  extending  in  length  or  depth  between 
lines  parallel  with  the  Easterly  line  of  Sixth  Street  in  a  Northerly 
direction  140  feet  through  centres  of  party  wall  to  a  10  feet  wide 
alley,  together  with  the  privilege  of  the  said  alley. 

To  the  following  named  persons  as  tenants  in  common,  in  the 
following  proportions,  to  wit : 

Nathan  Sellers,  one  half ;  David  Sellers,  one  half. 


From  Holmes'  Map  of  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
Begun  in  1681. 

Christopher  Pennock,  large  tract  on  the  Schuylkill  River,  next  to 
John  Holland,  and  near  to  Jasper  Farmer. 

Samuel  Sellers  and  Gibbon  Hobs.    Small  tract  together,  on  Mill 
Creek. 

Darby  Creek  has  no  name;  next  is  Crum  Creek,  Preest  Creek, 
Chester  Creek,  Marcus  Creek,  then  the  Brandywine. 

City  of  Philadelphia, 

Delaware  front  lots. 

The  Society:    Nicholas  Moore,  President;  Charles  Taylor,  Chris- 
topher Taylor,  William  Taylor. 

Delaware  back  lots: 

William  Yardley,  Thomas  Vernon,  Randle  Vernon,  Robert  Ver- 
non, William  Moore,  John  Gibson,  John  Pusey,  Caleb  Pusey. 
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Schuylkill  front  lots :  Thomas  Cobb. 
Schuylkill  High  Street  lots :  Edward  Prichard. 


John  Cadwalader  got  a  Certificate  from  Abington  Mtg.  to  Tortola 
5.26,  1742.  He  landed  9  mo.  8,  1742  indisposed,  and  died  there  9  mo.  26, 
1742  in  great  pain. 


Abraham  Liddon  died,  August,  1810,  aged  75. 
Isabella  Liddon  died,  November,  1815,  aged  78. 


Benjamin  Taylor  married  Elizabeth  Burroughs. 

The  first  John  Burroughs  came  to  Newtown,  L.  I.,  1637.  John 
Burroughs  was  son  of  Burroughs  Knight,  whose  father  was  first  hus- 
band of  Catherine  Parr. 


Joseph  Coleman,  the  father  of  Elizabeth,  Rachel  and  Mary  Cole- 
man, was  the  son  of  Joseph  Coleman,  M.D.,  of  Patimox,  Prince  George 
and  Anne  Arundel  Co.,  Maryland.  He  married  Mary  Thomas,  June  30, 
1712,  and  was  said  to  have  been  Washington's  physician.  From  a  letter 
dated  Enfield,  Mar.  17,  1786,  he  appears  to  have  emigrated  from 
England. 

His  son,  Joseph  Coleman,  married  April  2,  1752,  Mary  Johnson  in 
Old  Swedes'  Church,  Philadelphia.  They  had  nine  children.  After 
Mary  Coleman's  death,  November  9,  1772,  Joseph  Coleman  married 
Hannah  Bettle,  June  8,  1775.  Their  only  child,  Ann  Bettle  Coleman, 
never  married  and  lived  to  almost  ninety  years  of  age. 


Copied  by  request  of  David  Sellers,  in  1885  or  1886,  from  Vol.  3  of 
G.  Thomas  Scharf  and  T.  Westcott's  History  of  Philadelphia,  chapter 
46,  on  Firemen,  Fire  Companies,  and  Large  Fires. 

Page  1887:  "The  Harmony  Fire  Company  was  established  by  mem- 
bers of  the  Society  of  Friends,  and  the  first  meeting  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  the  company  was  held  at  the  Quaker  Meeting  house  on 
part  of  the  burying-ground  at  Fourth  and  Arch  Streets,  which  was 
torn  down  when  the  large  Meeting  House  was  erected."  On  this  same 
page  we  find  among  the  names  of  the  founders  that  of  Abraham 
Liddon. 
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Page  1893 :  In  reference  to  the  Philadelphia  Fire  Co. 
"As  a  substitute  that  body  recommended  the  purchase  of  a  machine 
invented  by  Coleman  Sellers,  which  made  a  noise  similar  to  that  of  a 
cry  of  fire."  Mr.  Sellers  agreed  to  allow  the  company  to  use  this 
invention  free  of  expense,  reserving  his  own  right  to  a  patent  *  *  * 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  tender  was  a  troublesome  affair,  and  the 
plan  was  suggested  of  placing  the  hose  on  the  engine.  This  led  to  the 
invention  by  Sellers  &  Pennock  of  what  was  first  called  a  combined 
apparatus,  afterward  designated  a  hydraulion  ******* 
The  hydraulion  was  furnished  and  placed  in  the  engine-house,  February, 
1821,  and  a  Suction  Supply-pump  was  bought  for  forty  dollars,  which 
was  generally  managed  at  fires  by  boys. 

Page  1895 :  "The  Philadelphia  Hose  Company  was  the  first  association 
for  the  management  of  hose  at  fires." 
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